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ABSTRACT * - 

. This publication presents the proce^pdings of a 
national copfetence pn the research and policy implications of. the 
O.S. Sn{freme Court's decision in Lau v. Hichols that vas held^in 
Austin, Texas, June 17-18, 1976. The conference <ias designed around 
eight pan^l discussions t^at focused on the following tppic?: 1) 
analysis of performance varialrie&-affecting use of dominant language 
in bilingual, settings, 2) review of res6ar^h_on culturally based/ _ 
' learning behaviors, 3) analysis of the naturi~^^d-:i(portanee of 
. culturally responsive programs, 4) analysis of the dynaii|xs of first 
an4 second language acquisition in iihe'obntext of general cognitive 
development, 5Kc«>i«« of current bilingual/multicultural programs 
and .models, 6) analysis oOf culturally based pirocess variables, 7) 
discussion of potential administrative. probleis and solutions in 
implfj|ent4,ng billngual/multicttltural programs, and 8) review of 
St atnio ry Jmd, jndici^ al bases for bilingual program i»pl<»mentation. 
The report is aivided~into .separate sections for each^ panel 
^discussion. 'Bach i>anel^ report begitis by identifying t£e panel' 
participants, then presents in turn the text «f the investigators* 
papers, ex^cerpts from the dijscossants*^ remarks^ and a brief synopsis 
of the floor discussion. (inthor/JG) ' , v , ' 
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^ " . . ' INTRODUCTION' 



1. Baclcground 

. • .On Aecember 18, 1975, the Southwest" Educationai^evelopment Laboratory 
(SEUL), under contract rf:o the National Itistitute of Education (NIE Contract 
.400-76-0051). commenced a project aimed at facilitating implementation of 
the "Lau Remedies." The Lau Remedies are the guidelines issued' by the y, S. 
Office for Civil Rights to school districts found to be in noncompliance 
with the U. S. Supreme Court decision in^ v. jqichols (414 U.S.' 563.^ ,1974). 

The Lau Remedi^ encompass a number ot procedures which school districts 
must follow in order to' comply with the Lau decision. Tliose procedures con^ 
cern the diagnosis of "Wructional needs ?t»d the selection^ of appropriate ' 
educational programs for ^it^ity-language school children of .'limited English- 
speaking ability. 

The capacity Tof schoof distric'tsS^plemerit the Lau Remedies .was found 
.to be limited by insufficient knowledge of^^rch data potentially useful; 
to such an effort. Accordingly, NIE contract e?^5£^SEDL to conduct' a 'na^onal 
conference of researchers and practitioners itivolved^Sj^'issues raised by 
\ the Lau Remedies, f .This- document is both a Final Report ^fsWs activities 
^Wsuant to the management of tKS\: conference and a publication' of^fe^n- . i 
fierence proceedings'; . 

■ - .V. ■. • - ■ 

1. , The contract_^ct;ually specified two scopes of w^rk of which the / ' 
. management olE.the conference was- the fii^st-. The, second, which i/ill be 
. reported pn separately,- 'involved the design 'of a research agenda to - 
. • address, certain specific needs emerging from sections ft and V of the 
> Lau Remejdie^. * ' , ' 

/ ii ' * . 
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2.' Proj ebt Mara^ement 



Dr. Doming^ Domlnguez, Director of ISEDL's Bilingual and Migrant liiviision, 



was the Project Dir^tor^^ He was assfisted^by M§« Rachel OrtiS as Frojebt;. 




by a National Advisoxry Board con- 



Lan l^ducation 



Coordinator, by other 

sisting of the'foLlow^ng memb^s: 

^ Ms. Lucille Echoh 

Special Assistant 
Utah ""^tate* Board of 
^ ^ Salt Lake City, Utah 



Dr. Salomon Floras 
Director, Programs for Spjanish-! 
Chicago' State Univi^rsity' 
" ^'Chicago , Illinois 

Dr* Norma Hernandez 
Dean, College of Ediicjitioh 

Assisting: Dr. Frank Trujillo • 
Assistant Professor 
University of Texas at Elj Paso 
El^aso, Texas | 

Mrs.. Emma Jimenez^ RodrigUez 
. Principal 
Ford Boulevard Elementary School^ , 
Los Angeles, California 

Ms. Maria Ramirez 

Director, Hilihgiial Education Of^ce 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 

/•Mr. Billy Reagan 
Superintendent 

Assisting: . Ms. Vict^ia Bergin 

Director^Bilingual Programs 
Houston Independent Schobf District^ 
Houston, Texas ^ , 

Dr'i Albert Yee , 

Dean of Graduate Studies & Research : 
.University 6f California 
' Long Be^ch, California * 

The Advisory Board was closely involved^ :Ln'th4 specification of conference 

J,- ^he selection of Ironference partiLcipantS'and, as Panel Moderators, 

m tl^y&anagemex\t of- the conference itself; . 




\ 




3. Subject of the Conference \ ^ 



In their initial Request-for-Proposal (12 September 1975) NIE specified 

from-the Lau Remedies four sectiorts (I, II, iii, v) which were in'particular 

need^of clarification and support. These sections respectively addressed 

•the following subjecta: * • ' 

. Identification of students' primary language 
:i for determining whether bilingual programs • ' . 

are needed. \ - ' * 

% 

. Diagnosis of student learning behaviors- and * 
prescription of responsive instructional 
procedures. 

. Specification of 15Tlingual progfain models 

appropriate to the ]l^nguage«e^^ and ' ' 
' , educational level of students. , ' * 

♦ 

. Development of personn^l staffing and trjptining 
procedures appropriate to the prescribed" programs. 



I • 

Project staff at SEDL used these subjects a^ the basis for the generation 

I . \ ' . " • . i 

of specific questions to be addressed by th^conf erenc^e. After passing j 

through .several drafts , eight paper topics were fe^entually approved By tbej 
Advisory Board. Great care was given to. the way in vhicii the topics were / 
defined, in order that they be neither too sup'erficial to provide sufficient 
guidance, so'datailed as to prejudice the objectivity of thfe inv^tigators. 
It^ was decided that the investigators for the various.,.topics should\e spe- 
cialists in the particular fields pertinent to each topic — e.g%, a Bliingiial 
Curriculum 'and Instruction specialist ^bft tjhtf; sub jept of 'alternative progtam 
models • The following represents the finil draft of the topic definitions 
keyed to appropriate specialistls. 

1) . Sociolinguist(8) : Analysis of/"performance'^' variables affecting 
use of dominant language in balingual settinjis; review j>f alterna- 
tive procedures^ for identifying dominant language; assessment of' 
^ mltilingualyproficiencies '(OCR- REPORT, SECT^^ I). 



y . 



\v 2) PsychologistCs) /Anthropologist (s) ; Review of ethnographic research 

on culturally-bashed learning behaviors; identification pf culturally- 
based variables in learning — e.g>, motivational styles, cognitive 
styles; if differences in cognitive style exist, how- canr such 
differences be explained in terms 'of a learning theory e.g.,, 
^ Associationiat as opposed to Developmental? Whatsis a satisfactory 
typology for classifying those differences — e.g.,- field dependence/ 
independence vs'. differentially ordered cognitive functions? | 
(OCR REPORT SECTION II).. ■ ' ; |^ 

•3) Child Development Specialisjt:(€p.^ Analysis of the .nature and impor- 
tance of^cult-urally responsive ptograms , — e.g., -in terms of 
_ ' development of ,students* self concept /self esteem, motivation to 
succeed in educational programs, and other pertinent variables 
(OCR REPORT SECTION II) . ' . ^ ^ . 

• 4) Psycholinguist (s) : Analysis of the dynamics of first and second 
' language acquisition in the context of general cognitive develop- 
ment; comparative analysis of ' alternative program methodologies in 
^ terms of pertinent psycholingCistic variables — e.g., the 

appropriate language (first or other) fof particular content areas 
(OCR REPORT SECTION III) ^ . ' , > 

• ^ 

5) Bilingual Curriculum & Instructional Specialist(s) : Review of 
current bilingual/multicultural programs and models in terms of 
their validated success in achieving specified objectifies; analysis 
of alternative diagnostic procedures^ for program prescription, (OCft. 

. REPORT SECTION III). * ' ' 

» - i 

6) Teacher Training Specialist (s) : Analysis of culturally-based 
^process variables; review of alternative preseryipe and^yinservice 

strategies far training cultural responsiveness; reviiew of 
appropriate teacher selection models (OCR REPORT SECTION V) .' 

. , 7) Educational Administration Spc^cialis tis) : i Discussion of potential 
administrative problems /solutions in^npl^penting bilingual/multi- 
cultural programs — e.g., curripuljiim integration, staffing patterns, 
I community, outrea^c^i. , . • 



8) 



Educational Law/Policy Specialist (s^ Review of statutory and 
judicial bases for WLlingfiial' program implementation e.g**, impli^ 
cations of the Federal. pistrict/Court ruling in J)tero Vi^Me^a County - 
Valley .School- District (Colorado, 1976); reyiey of •present federal 
requirements and funding/information resources for program implemen- 
tation. ' ^ - ' ^ ^ ^ 



4.* Organizatilon and Date of the Conference 



The principal purpose of the conf eltence was to bring practitidners 
together with^ researchers anc( specialists for^ it^/as hoped, (a fruitful - 
exchange of information. Bmerging from sucJh an exchange woujfd be not only 



theCimdeij^ diissemJhation of Ifnowledge and techniques to facilitate the 

implement a tidn"^ the Lau Remedies, but also the identification of R&D needs 

pfertihent to^that injplementatipnJ ' Accordingly, the participant roles for 

the jconfererice were defined aS foUovrs. ^ \ ' ' 

^ L) Principal Investigators — These* individuals were to^ conduct . 
the research' and ptesent their findings on the topics, specified 
above. Within the prof essiopal constraints required by the • ^ 
-'topics, an attempt wad^made to have strong minority representa- / 
tion among this gtoup.-' - v 

2) Paper Discussants^— These individuals were to- evaluate the 
InvestigatbrqVpapers and to present their 'critiques at the 
conference. Two* Discliss^nts wer^ assigned to each •topic. 
An "attempt was made to have at least eight of 'the Discussants^ [ 
be Lau GAC-B Direcfcfrs. ' 



3) Cog^fererice Clients — This was to be the most numerous group* 
of individuals attending the conference. An attempt was made 
tQ include among this gi:oup representatives' of OE and ^lE, . 
SEA\s, lea's. Teacher Training, Institutions, R&p Institutions,* 

- and -Special Interest /Advocacy Groups.- A^ complete lis£ of 
Conference Guests is available from SEDt^pon request. 



In prder to ensure that the .investigators* papers would respond to t^e 
diverse^interests of all the conference participants, the following 'Guides 
lines for Papers were distributed ^Investigators ^^nd. Discussants. 

• • • ' . > 

GUIDEtlNES FOR PAPERS ' ^ >^ ' 

EACH TAPER SHOULD FOLLOW, AS CLOSELY AS IPOSSISLE, THE FORMijjt D^SCRIBED^BEtoW. 

^ • Pertinent reyiew of current- and /pf significant past literature bearing 
, on the topic. Where approi>ria^, th6 review ».S^iould, incljude' analysis 
of alternative instruments-, procedures^ programs or ma'terials rele- 
vant to the topic in question." ^ ' ' ' > • ♦ ' 

■ . . • • 

. Synthesis of research fj^ndings with respect to, the topic. The 

— synthesis should include an identification of. strengths and .weak- _ 
jxesses in our cui^rent knowledge baie, and an analysis of the 
empirical and theoretical* bases upon which current perceptions of f 
c tlie topic rest.- v / ^ ' - . r 

I, ^ ^ • / • ^ • 'r ' 

• ""Utilization of the r.esearch synthesis for illuminating that section 
of the OCIl Report to which the paRfer^if keyed/ Research filings 
of practical application <e.g^, alternative instruments-, procedure's, 
c program^ or materials)* should be-di&cu$sed in terms erf variables 
^ relevant to\the practitioner ~ e.g., cost effectiveness, feadibilp 
' ^ . ity, diagnostic validity* * - : # i 




• Identification of tesearch .and/or development tiee^is^ -should ^any 
exist, yith respect to the iinplemetrtation of Jth^t a^iftion of the 
OjCR Report to Vhich the pajer is keyed; Discu80ion should extend 
to any educational issues raised by t^e Heport* wiiich m&y be 
probl&natic because of insufficient knowledge. A synthesis^of 
research and policy recommendations for direct imVlementat^ion in 
schools £tnd ^classrooms &ho\ird conclude the paper. 



Fdr various reasons it 'became desirable to assign a te^m of two 

^ investigators to each of the topics numbered 3j 5, 6, 7, and J8- (see pp. 3^* 

\. • . ' * * , 

and. 4)^^Tins means that' twelve. papers in "all were presented, even thaugh 

V j . 1 ' . ' , - , , , ... 

the scbpe'of.the conference was^ not expanded beyond the original eight • • 



topics , 

♦ r The '^i^lit ^topics were^ addressed |)y eight panels meeting, sometimes 
concurrently, over a two*-day period. The confereqpe was'^held at*SEDL oh 
June 17-rl8, 1976. c • ' . . 

- Since the numbering of the* panels (i.^. , the order in which they were 

.\ • ^ ' , . • . -* ■ ' 

convened) does not correspond tp the numbering of the topics presented, t^ 
,following\con6ordancQ ..of panels to top^ca is supplied. * i v 



; PANEL ' 


TOPIC 


I 


■ • 2 • 








'5 










V . 








VI ' " . ' 
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■ VIII . ^ . , 
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^ The/Trincipal Investigators (^sted by^Panel). 
^ PANEL 



I. Dr. ^Courtney B. Ca,2den, -iPrcrfessor of iMucatxorr, Harvard. 
^ ^ • University, Cambridge, Mass. * 



• ^ PANEL . ' ^ - ' 6 

II. Dr. Luis Laosa, DivAsion of Educational S^^udies,'^' • 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. ' . 

Dr. Theresa Escdbedo, Assistant Professor, Dept. of 
^ . Curricul\xm and Instruction, University of Texas, Austin. 

' III. Dr. John Young, Chairman of Asian Studies, Set on Hall 
\ ^ , ^ University, South^ Orange, NtJ. 

lis. Helen Parker, ^Director, Bilingual Program, Rocky Boy * 

• Reservat-ion-,'^'TJistrict No. 87, Rocky Boy, MT. 

IV. Dr. Robert. Qervantes, Development Associates, Inc., * 

• San. Antonio, TX. , * " ^ 7- 

^ - ^. \ • • 

Ms. Carmen Anna Perez, Director of Office of Bilingual , * 
^ ' Education, University of New York, Albania, N.Y. " 

.V^ . Dr. John B. Lum, Lau Bilingual Pro/ect Head^ San, Francisco 
Unifiied School District, San Francisco, CA„. 

Ms: Maria E. Torres^ Administrative Assistant to the 
, H President, Southmost College^ Brca/nsville, .TX. ' 

V - - ^ ^ - 

VI. Dr. Edward de Avila, Director, Research Educational Planning, 
. r Bilingual Children's Television, Odkland, OA. ' 

^•^■^ CVII, Dr. GustavQ Gonzalez, Assistant Professor, Graduate School 
of Educati;)n,, University gf .California, Santa Barbara, CA. 

Villi Mr. Herbert Teitelbaum, Legal Director and Mr!. Richard J. Hiller 
Staff Attbrney, Puerto Rican Legal Defense and Jgdiicktional 'Fund, 
- . New -York, N.Y. " ; "^T. 

6^ Format for the Report of the? Conference ProceecL4i^gs ' = 
^ Section II of this document 'contains a report of the Lau Conference ^ 

proceedings. It is subdivided by panel. Each panel report is introduced 

^ * * ' - 

with a bri^f note identifying the panel panicipants. There ,then follows 
in three ^piiarate sections the text(s) of the investigator (3) ' pape^(i^);. 
excerpts from the Discussants' .remairks, and. a brief sjnopsi-s of the floor 

' ' i r 

discussion. * . ^ ' ' , P i 



PANEL I: Introductory Statement 

Panel I addressed topic:; "2" (see page 4). The Principal 

Investigator was Dr* Courtney Cazden. Her paper was entitled "Culturally 
Responsive Education: a Response to the La^ Guidelines, Section ll." 
Serving as 'Discussants w^re Dr. Manuel R^irez, Profgs^or of Education at 
the University of California, Santa Cruz, and" Dr. Robert Ch'in, Professor 
of Psychology at Boston University. The. panel was ptfsi^ed' over by Dr. 
Albert Yee, member of the Lau Project Advisory Bo^rd. Dr.* Cazden's paper 
is, reproduced on the following pages. 



CUUURALLY RESPONSIVE EDUCATION: A RESPONSE TO LAtj GUIDELINES ' 
i SECTION II*: . ■ 

- Courtney B. Cazdenaftd Ellen L. Leggett 

■ ' < ■• • i 

harvard University 




grateful to the following people who ^responded generously to urgent' 
requests for dotuments f6r this review: Carter Collins of NIE*; Steven ^ 
Diaz of tHe Harvard Graduate School of Education; Roger Ric/fe of «the Center 
for Law iSid* Education^ Harvard Universityj Rudolph^Troike cfe the^Center 
for Applied Linguistics; and Herman Witkin of the Educational TestingSv 
Service* Responsibility for the views expressed here, hbwever, is oxxrajl 



alone. 
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CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE mJC/LTIONJ A DISGUSSION'OF LAli GUIDELINES 

SECTION II :^ / ' ^ 



Courtney b\ Cazden an4 Ellen^LV?Leggett 
Harvard Universi'ty 



0 



Section II of the LAU ^uide^lines/says in part: 

The second part of ^ plan /must describe the diagnostic/ 
c prescriptive measures to used to. identify the nature^ 
. • ! and extent, of each student is' educational nefeds and then' 
\ .prescribe an educatiqnai program utilizing the most 

ejfectiv^' teaching style to satisfy Ithe diagi^osed educa- 
tional needs. The determination of which teaching . 
style(s)*are to be 'u^ed Should be based ^a careful ^ 
review of . both the cognitive and affecti^i^^^fei^ains 
, and should include in assessment of the responsiveness 
of students to different types of cognitive learijing 
styles and incentive motivational styles - E.g., com- 
petitive vs. cooperative learning patterns.., 

' Complying with this Section of the Guidelines requires a^ decision about 
what, in addition to language, must be changed in creating Bilinguai/Bicul- 
tural Education (BBE) . The goal is education '^it>311 be more responsive 
to cultiuralNdifferences ^^ng children. Specifically, school systemajire 
asked to consider cognitive and affective aspects of how different children 
learti so that appropriate teaching styles and learning environments -can be . 
provided th^t will tnaximize their educational achievement. : ' • 

The assertion in the Guidelines that how we teadh should be adapted to 
how children JLeam is supported by fundamental concepts in anthropology and' 
• psychology;^ In anthroj^d^gy, the concept of culture includes not only lan- 
guage and a catalpgixe of visible objects and eventtf but also the tacit > 
knowledge that the member s,o£ ^^rcowmunity ahdr^t ^ 



-,47 ■■. 
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Schools* have long been aware of aultu^l differences » an^l in. 
rec€^t years have att^mp^ted- to address them, rat^r than 

them. Too often the -differences of which the school 

or which even the cpmmutfity is aware d^e oi^ly the ■ 
jible, 'high' culture symbols and the most\stereotyped 
^onve^jtons • , What may be slighted is th^ '.^nvisible^I >^ulture 
^^Philii)s' 1974 title), the culture of everyday' etiquette 

faction, and ifck^expression of rights and dutiess*-^ 
_^at^ may b^ respectful of religious belief and national 
custom, profane ah implicit ceremonial ord^r having to^ do s, ' 
* ' with relations among persons. One can honor cultural, pride ^ ^ 

on the walls of a room yet" inhibit learning within them' 
(Hymes, 1976, pg. 6). * ■ . . 

In psychology, the concept of intelligence "postulates diverse* mental ; 

* abilities and proposes that intelligent behavior can be mailif ested^ in a wide 

variety o£ forms, with each individual displaying certain areas of^intellec- 

tual strength and other. 'forms pf -intellectual. weakness" (StodoXsky & Lesser, 

1967,. p. 562). In their widely cited article, Stodolsky and Lesser (1967) 

report Research on ethnic differences .in patterns of mental abilities among ' 



•V 

r 



first grade chdldren and hold out a vision of eventually being able to 



maximize educational achievement by matching instructional practice to such 

« 

deferences among childfenV ^ ' 

* How far have we come toward a realization of that vision? Expansion of 

>. ^ • 

i> . > 

Guidelines II into more detailed prescriptions should ideally rest on the 

following knowledge: - ^ 

1. Thafi we know how to describe accurately how different individual / 

children learn, because ^ 

a. Ther^ is , valid research data that children from i4entif iable 
cultural groups overwhelmingly exhibit certain ^learning 
' /Styles, or ' * 1. ' . * ^ ^ 

b* We know how to ^make valid individual diagnoses of individual 
children* ii^ each classroom. ' i • . 

> ■ ^ L « ' > ' 

2. Having that information on children, by grpup or by inaividu«il» 

• V we know how to vary how we teach in relevant ways. That' is, 



/a. We have a repertoire of teaching styles^Nmid 



b. We have research evidence that a match between 

characteristics of children and characteristics of teachirig 
environments will significantly increase their achievement. 

Educational 'research on these issues is called "aptitude^reatment 
interaction" (All);] During the pasttdecade, considerable reseaifch has been 
done in this area, and reviewsf of tlie field are available (Bf^rliner & Cahen, 
1973; Tobias, 1976) • In, general, Tobias speaks for the field: "The bulk 
qf the work remains to be tlone, and the .viability of the ATI construct for 
the illumination of our understanding of instructional .c^vents. as well as 
for advancing practice to The point where instructional prescriptions can 
be made*, is^still to be demonstrated" (1976, p. 63). 

TAiis paper reviews selected t<ii>ics in this resiearch in more;detail, , \. 

first in cognitive .style and then in what I have, termed "Weractional 

styl§". • In both doma^S^, discussion is limited to, dimensions of individual 

aiffei::ences where: * , 

'1. Evidence exists that individual^ \l if fergnces are correlated 
with meinbership in particular cultural' groups; 

; • .1 ^ . 

and j ... 

2.- Siigge^idns have been made for how instructidn might be 
adapted to these dijfferences. • , 

Where evaluation data are available on the effects of adfiptatxons on educ$i- 

tional achievement, they are preseAted. Because the. paper is focused on 

implications for foiftaal, ^school-based education, environmental antece^den^s df 



✓ 



for 



the cultural differences are not' discussedf. " The paper, makes suggestions 

how school systems may comply with] the Guidelines, and create more cultui[ally 

< ' i . ' 

responslye education in the present!: state of our knowledge. 

At the outset, it is important" to, keep in mind a distinction between 

universal and-^^articular goals of education. 'Universal. goals are those vie 



expect all children to ach^eVe and we demand that all school^ teach. 

» V ' ' . I 

liiteracy and mathematical competence 1are certainly such universal goals > 

whatev^er else one might want to include. P-articulay goals, by Contrast, are 

bo^dsfeaaiore optional afid mor^ varied - skilled performance in sports or the 

AvXs^' fc^ example. T^is discussion of LAU Guidelines II will be lidited to 
j ' . ' ' ^ * * ' 

• s . ' \ 

it$ application to universal «goals where "the Aapligation of recognizing 

iTulividual .[and cultural] differences is that, different instructional stra- 

tegies must bie' found which will optimally promote each child's achie,vement 

of b^ts^c universal. skills ""'^^sser, 1971,^,p. 33). Any complete educational 
' ^ ^\ *- " .1 Y . ; . 

Mgram should, also provide ricli options ffr instruction toward more partic- 



ular, goals, but ^theyNwill not 'be considered further here. - > 

\' . . - ' - ■ ' • . - V 

The paper does not dia^uss diagnostic/prescriptive measures themselves- 



But it should be. no ted' that certaitKMpects of some of .the management systei 



it^ systeife 



5 



for diagno^ing and presctibilig chilSrefr'^'^acB^onal needs, for instance in 

reading aitd^m^^thematics, may make culturally resiJonsive education more 

difficult. In particular,^ thoughtful attention should be given to t^hese 

aspects pf whatever system. is 'used: i 

. 1. ^ The amount ^o£ frequency of jtest;in;g required; 

^ ,2. The extent to which instruction is totall^^indiyiduai^ 

in the literal sense of each *child working alo^ie;, 

, 3. Cultural bias, or at best cultural meaninglessness, in the 



materials themselves, especially i,f they-^^ 



\ ' » for a large-scale use over a wide Jfeographic area 



Cultural Differences in Cognitive Style ' ; . 

The teM^^Vcognitiye style'* is used by psychologists to refer to^j^ ^ 
^'individual V^^^tion in modes of p^ceiving^ remembering, and thinking, bt 
as distinctive^^fb^s of apprehending^ storing;, transforming, 'and utillzUng^ 



information" (Kogati,^ 1971, 244), There is no theoretically ba^d a^t of . 
ways ot' describing such v&riations. There is only a list o^^abels for 

variations that psychologists have studied. One such variation is the con- 

* \ I , ' ' \ • - " 

! ' 

trast in sensory modalities' between visual and auditory strength that may 

^ V #• ' 

underlie the. ^ndings rejpoxted by, Stodolsky and Lessei;:^ab6ve, Kogan jCl971) 
lisl;s, nine^othe^r cagnitiv'e style dimensions: 



field independence- vs • field dependence 
scanning a measuris of how attention isl^foc^sed. 
I breadth of^-e^t'egorizing I ^ 

conceptukliaing styles - e.g., analytic ^s# thematic 

categories ' ! 

cognitive complexity vs. simplicity ♦ 
ref lectiveness vs. 'impulsivity . - " • 

leveling vs.- sharpening - a measure of assimilation in*; 

memory ^ J ^ - 

constricted vs. flexible control - susceptibility to 
^ distraction I . • 



^tolerance for incongruous or" unrealistic 



experiences 



Of " theafeNiine dim'enajons, field dependence /^.ndependence is the 'most 
thoroughly researched. To knowledge, differences in sensory modality 
strength and in field dependence are the only two dimenjsions <^f cognitive 

' ' ' ' ' a' ^ / ' ^ * ' * 

Style on which any evidence of cultural dif farences have been ifound. In 
the,se two 'area^, individual ^differencep in cognitive styles di> seem to be 
correlated with membership ii^ particular cultural groupjs. Iij ^addition, - 
suggestions have been made for -how in8tructio,n might bet ada^^ted to thfese 
differences t and in ^ few cas^s evaluation data* on attempted^ adaptations are 
available. Thk two dimensions will be discussed further An turn. 



Visual vs. Auditory Sensory Moddlity Strength ' 



Many teachers observe informally that some childitfen seem tjb learn ^re 



through their eyes while other children learn .more through their earsn^ My . 



experience is probably typical. In 1974-75 I tauglit a 



third grade in Sani^iego (Cazden, 1975) .jg Two the six- first graders were\ 



combined fir8t«<*aecondr 



\ 



Mexican boys vho bdth did very well 'in bctginni^ reading but seemed to learn 

in strikingly 4ifferent ways. Rafael se^ed to Ijearti ©ore ^through iiis eyA, 

remembering with remarkabl? accuracy how ia worcTlooked and ^here he had 'seen S 

it* In the game of Concentration where pairs of wotd card's are, placed 

face down on the table an'd playei^s take turns trying to find 'the pairs--.. 

Rafael coul^ beat-iinyone in the. class, child or adult. ^Alberto; «n' the ^ 

• I > ^ A ^' 

other hand^ was not particularly good at Concentration.' But he h'ad a much 



easier time attending to the sounds tha€ Words are made of, and wrote daily 
stories with invented spellifig'to match his Spanish accent - e.g., A^tis /. 
coner is drragn (In this corner is 4ragon.)> (See Caicden, 19^5 and the 
cover 9f the raag^izine in which it appears for two of Alberto/ s'p.ictufe§ and 
accompanying captions.) ' ^ ^ J • * . 

Beyond 6uch informal observations, ' there is^ considerable research 

• eviden^e^ both ^experi^mehtal and ethnographic, for cultural^.dif f erences in, 

i ' * ^ ' 

sensory modality strength. # "Strength" refers to, some combination of' ability 



and preference which are often hard to separate.' stodpisky and Lessor <1967) 



6& • 



^ve four "mental^ ability tests" to middle- and loV«?t-Qlass children from 
ffour cultural groups in New York City/(Chinese, Jewish, lIegro..and Puerto ^ 
Rican) and three groups in a replication study in Boston .(Chinese, Irish and^ 
Negro). On^ space conceptualiz^ttion, a visua^ strength; the Chinese ranked 



first, ^ews second j Puerto/^icans third and Negroes fourth.* For the Chinese 



ERLC 



and Negro groups, the cu2:tare--specif ic patterns* of strengt^i and weaknes-ses 
found first in New Yofk were replicated almost featac'tly in Boston. " Social . 
class dif f erences )in.thin each group affected absolute scores but not the 
ovetall pattern/and differences iunong the groups ve|re gireatet^ among low^r 
cl£^8 childrcai than among middle class children. ^ ^ ' 

^and John (1971) report- extensive observations on the visual 
st^e^g^s of Ifetive American children from many. tri|)es* iCLcxnfeld (1973) 
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reviews comparable evidence for the' same sensorjT modality strength, which- 

she calls 'figutal', in Alaskan -Eskimos . ' " 

\ ^ ' ^ . • ' - . 

- Most recently, John-Steiner and- Osterreich' (1975) report visual 

strengths in a study of learning *styies among Pueblo children. They told a 

story to Pueblo and nob-Pueblo primary grade childifen and theK asked tjie 

children *it6 both retell the stjory and draw a picture of it. The amouht of - 

information from the. story retained in the children's retelling and drawings 

was Vthen, compared. The Pueblo children conveyed mo*te information in their 

drawings, while the non-Pueblq children conveyed moire infotmation in their 

verbal retelling. (Some of the children were tested iti English, others -^in * 

Keres or Tano, others in both. Presumably, though unfortunately not clearly 

stated, the relative strength of the Pueblo children's visual expression \ ' 

holds in comparison yith retelling "in whatever is the child's dominant Ian-"* 

guage.) John-S^einer and Osterreich also gave an'^'imagery" .test to Indian 

and non- Indian adults. Navajo, Crow and non- Indian men and women enrolled. 

in teacher training, programs were asked to write down, the linages'^ that 8 words- 

such as house brought to mind, images were clas sifie d as visual C'beige- 

covered house, post fejxce surroundi*ng it;..."^) or verbal ("a h6use is ^ ^ 

shelter* full of love") or both. Crow Indians gave the most visual responses 

\ .*^\ ' - 

(70%), Navajos next (50%) and non-Indians least ^(33%). ' |\ , 

/ \ . . . 

. . It^^is easy to imagine how. relative visual strength could ^e, exploited ^ 
^in* reading or mathematics instruction, but the evaluation of controlled - 
experiments so far pi^sents a mix^d picture. Bisselli White .and Zivin 
(1971) review two studies in which individual children's modality^streng-jth ^ 
was Hatched with types of reading instruction. ' Modality strength was assess- 
ed by tests of visual discr^uitination of letter combinations aiff^ auditory \ 
discrimination of letter 4'ounds.. The relationship between theVhildren's 




reiat'iVe scores and sight' vs. phonic method of 'instiruction was then analyzed. 
The results are ijoDconclusiv^:^ one study report| that matching helped an^ 
the other reports it did not. ^Whether* the weakness is in the assessment of 
• individual^dif fierences or in instruct^Qnar design is unclear. 

LesA^r reports. similar attempts to match instruction in mathematics to 

[A- ' ■ \ . \ 

modality strength.. Certain mathematical concepts -can be portrayed ei'tjiier by 

• • ■-" \ ' 1 ' ' ■ ^ ' 

visual means such as graphs or Venn diagrams, or by equivalent words or \ 
numerical symbols Lesser concludes from the few studies to date that "This 

A" "'• • ^ ^ ' \ 

research is clearer VaBout the destrifctive effects of mismatching than it is 
about the constructive effects of matching. . .The inhibiting effects of mis- 



matching s^em well dociMented; the rational bases for arranging uniformly 



successful matches remaiVto be clarified" (1971, p. »541-2). 



It is likely 'that the educational effects of differences xn sensory* 
modality* strengths are mostVWignificant in the early school years . ^Wlfereas 
adults usually can readily, transmit information ^earned in one modality tt> 

■ ' ' ) 

the other modalities, children's sensory iiu)dalities are not as highly 
\prdinatea (Bissell, Tfhite & Zivm. 1971, p. 149). Beccyuise of . the inco 
siye rest^lts from attempts at an ^instructional match, and the dangers 
' mismatching, our best strategy at ^e present Vime seems to be a deliberat 
multiVsensory curriculum. A detail€ui\exampie \of mul^i-sensory teaching 



the coi^jepl: of a set (Bissell,, White ano^ J^ivin,\ 19^1) is given in Appendix 



As Ms sell. White and Zivin point tout, "By\ teaching the concep^t 
set or any >oth^r concept with a^multisehsoinr 'ap^roachf orte is not only more 
likely to reach all t\e children iti a Qlask\ut^also moi;e likely to make 

A " ^ \ ^V^. ^ \ ^ \ - 

each child's lemming experience a richer t 
recommendation aptplies to all children, but i' 



« (19,71, p. 150). Their 



to the cMldren 1:o\whdffl LAU Guidelinies ajpj^ly. 

'j\ V,/ . . 
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ipplifksjvith, greatest 



chools aba general rely too 



1 





..... ^; 

hea,Vlly on verbal- presentations by teachers and on demands to children for 

' * ' Jf 

* * o 

verbal expression o£ vhat they have learned. But this overreliance on W'd 
for the representation and comunication of information is especially un-'' 
fortunate in classrooms where the aT)ility of cHildren to comprehend^ or 
produce the language ^f instruction is in question/ Enforcement of LAU 
Guidelines should include Attention to. ricfi and d^verse^multi-sensory, modep 
' of\^instruction,- ^ / . ' . * ! 

Field 'Dependence v^. Field Independence - ' l < 

. Because '^the field independenc^-dependencfe' dimension i§ unquestionably 
^the most widely kho^ and thorojighly researched" (K^fean, 1971, p. 247), a^d 
because t^here is : some evidence that field dependence^is- a characteristic of 
at .least some Mexican-^erican children, the largest single group to whom 
LAU Guidelines apply, it is importanf tb consider this ^^rch .in some • 
detail. * » 

— Research on the dimension of cognitive style called field dependence- 
, , . ■ - ^ ■ ■ » „ 

field independence begap in the late. 1950 'i when Witkin conducted a series 

of studies investigating individuals' ability to locate their bodies • ' < 

verticall^r in Bpace when^ seated in an experimental^ room iEhat was tilted at' 

* ' * . ^ St- 

an angle (Body Adjustment Test or BAT)» , Some people were more influenced ' 

ty the position of the room- and locatfed^ themseilves Vertically' along the 

axis of .:the room|s inclination. Wit;kin termed this greater reliance on the 

surroqnding context. as field dependency (FD), Other people who -relied on j 

bodily cues more than visual cues to determine?; 'verticfilly' and were tljus' 

less influenced by the position «Bf *t:he room^were.t^bfiled 'field independent 

(FI). I This work prompted further studies investigating aspehts of perceptio 

other than bodily awareness. Tests iticlude the. now well-known Bnbedded 



• Figures Test '(BFT) which requires subjects^to* find a simple design \ait1iin a 
more complex one, and the Rod aSd. Frame Test (RPf)^wb-ich requires s.ubjects 
to adjust a ,rod to a position percjeived as vertical within a square frame - 
that i8^tilf;^d, much .l;Uce the tilled room^ task. Ftom these t^ree test^ it 



is possible to obtain* quatttitStive m'easixres of the extent to wjiich an in- 



dividual's perceptioyis influenced by» or mor.e sensitive, ^o, the surrounding 
field, % . • f r"- 

From the first decade'jS research, Witkln, et, al, (1962) report that 
^ individuals ai^e reliably self-consistent in th^ir performance on' the three 
'tests; females are found t;o more fiej-d dependent than mal^; and a person's^ 
tendency to be either field dependent or independent remains stabK over a ^ 
period of years, although there is also a developmeijtal trend toward field- 
independence. That iai an individual's scjore becomes more field independent 
witgi age, but the position relative to others on the FD-FI continuum remain^ 



substantially the same. 



-i ■ 



Around this core of scores on these three perceptual tests, researchers 
hdve attanpted to describe broader personality chara'^e^ristics of individuals 
with more FD or FI cognitive styles^. In r954. Within' himself do^uthored a 
l^ook entitled Personality Through Perception , describing research indicating; 



tha^j^FD individuals make more use of sbcial frames of reference than do/pi' 
individuals. Other research on personality correlates (reviewed by Witkin* 

ft ! "* ' • ' 

* - 1 , * • 

& G^pdenough, 1975) finds that FD individuals tend to' reach ajgreemei^t* mote 
easily in a dilemma 'where the information given ithem is ambiguous; are more 

' - • . - > r r ' ' \" ' 

attentive to social cues (e.g*, in 'a puzzle, task, FD children glance more " 
often at the experimenter's face vhile FI chirdten glance tndre^fter, 

-^■^^ . \ • " \. ■•■ ^ 

.experiment er's puzzle); prefer topics with social content and ^iituat 



jLiivolving social interaction ftore. than FI pebple, 

g6> - ,. - '. 



at the 



ions 




This research has been welcomed by Witk'in as showing tha't the^FD-Fi 

» ■ ■ ' ■ *, . * 

dimension of cognitive style pervades many aspects of behavior. In his 
1975.3feview, Witkin says that "cognitive styles cut across the boundaries 
traditionally used in compartmentalizing the human psyche and help restore - 
it to its proper status as a wholistic entity" (p. 21). In evaluating this 
claim, it is important to remember that data relating personality ^nd social 
.behayior to perceptual and .intellectual functioning are correlational data.' 
Even when tfie correlation is statistically significant /it i^ nev^. perfect, 
or even close' to perfect. Any sample of people will include H individuals 
who^core high on social Characteristics measured in the particular stud^^ as 
w^l as FD individuals who score low. 

Besides the dangers of, invsilidly stereotyping perceptual and social 
behavior under one FD or FI label, application of. the labels themselves 
represents a misconptrual of what the test scores signify. Throughout the 
esearcli literature, people are classified into two groups on the basis of 
their tendency^ to use one mode of functioning mote tlian the other on the 
perceptual tests* It must be remembered that the scores form a continuum 
hrom y^ry low to, very high, Although* we might well agree that the scores at 
the far ends of the continuum may be clear examples of one or the other cog- 
rdtive style, we must question the accuracy of these labels for individuals 
(or, more accuifately, .for scores) in the middle ranges of the continuum. In 
Studies where two groups of subjects are contrasted on sex, social claaa or 
ethnicity, the tend/ncy to label one* group as field dependent and the other 
as- field independent .is^even more suspect. The scoris f or ofle group can 
only be .considered more f ieljd dependent or more field independent ip rela- 
tion to the scores df'the other group; ther^^ is no absolute mkasure of fieid^ 
depfflMjency-or. independency . 



Witkin has himself warned against the danger of stereotyping, ,In his 
1964 book, he stressed the importance considering individual^ as unique, 
-saying thati ^ 

^ . . ...although to chai7acterize a person as more or 
less differentiated is to say a great ^eal'^ about 
him. It is far,<6rom insufficient account... 
It' is necessary to add a whole series of uniquely 
individual qualifications to the statement 
J (Witkin, 1964, p. 382). 

Even mot fe, strongly; .in 1975 he stated; • 

A Because scores from any test of field dependence- 

independence form a continuous distribution, these 
labels reflect ^ tendency in varying degrees of 
strength, toward one mode of perception or the- 
other... ♦There is no implication that there exist * 
two distinct types of human beings (Witkin, 1957*, 
p. 9). . ' 

' f . ... 

Despite these cautions, the danger continues to exist that e4ch new study 

will strengthen the stereotypes with the addition of attother distinction 

between "two types of people • ' 

The dangers of stereotyping become compounded b^ tendencies to consider 

cognitive style inherently better. Ramlrez^^knd Cast.aneda (1974, p. 73) 

itici^e Witkin for p^lacing a higher value on FI pwin on FD st/yle. This 

riticism applies to Witkin*s 1962 boork in which h(/did^stresaf the positive 

aspects of field independence, but those views have^ since' been 'Changed (d^^.; 

in his 1975 review)* The, original higher ^ajuat^-on of ?in FI style probably 

resulted from data which showfecPa developmental trend toward field- indepen- 

dence and thus, provided justification for the widespread view^that FI is a 

more mature and adaptive mode of functioning. TheTbhanged valuation comes 

froi9 the realization that the perceptual tests score indi^duaXs on their 

degree of articulation and differentiation in apprehending the physical 

world, while subsequent research on personality correlates ca)[i Jbc^-interptejted 



as ^sbowing finer articulatioi? and differentiation by FD individuals in- the 

/Social world. Witkin's 1975 review concludes: ' ' • : ' ' * 

, These characteristics add up a set of social skills 
jijhich are less evident in field- independent, people. 
' ' On the tfther hand, field independent people give evidence 

of greater skill in cognitive analyses and structuring 
than field dependent people. The cluster of charact<?rist£cs 
found in field-dependent people and the cluster fbund 
in field-independent people each has components which ' 
r are helpful in dealing with "i>articular situations. The 

^field-dependent ajid f ield^-^independent cognitive stj^les • 
are^^thus not inherently good or bad. Ttteir value can 
only be > judged with reference to their adaptiveness in 
particular ^lifer circumstances (1975, p. 45). 

^The characterization. of Mexican-American children as more field-dependent 
than Anglo children depends oil two studies. Ramirez and Price-Williams (1974)' 
compared the scores on a portable I^od and Frame test of fourth grade chil- \ 
dren in Houston,. Texas, from three cultural groups: Mexican-American chil- 
dren who were ^Spanish-English bilinguals,^ Black children in bilingual French- 
English families from Louisiana, and Anglo children. Score^^of fcofti the 
Mexican-American and Black child^n were more field dependent than the Anglo 
children. More specifically, degrees of error in their estimation, of 
verticality were about twice as great. There were smaller but still stktis- 
tically significant sex differences (girls more fi^eld dependent than bays),* 
and.no differences in social dlass within each cultural group. In a. larger 
comparison in RiVersid^,^ California by Caravan (reported by Ramirez and 
Castaneda, 1974, p. 78), Mexican-American childrto In grades K-6 were 
signific|ptly more field dependent in the Mian-in-the-Box test (^n! ;pri8 trument 
8imilar*'to the portable Rod and Frame Test). , • 

Ramirez ,i Castsaneda and Heroid (1974) report considerable variability 
on the FD-FI dimension athong Mexican-American chilSlten, and 'relate that 
variability to different socialization practices in ijraditional, dualistic 
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and atradxtional communities • Although scores for children in even the o 

atraditional community are more FD^han Anglo children, the authors wisely 

suggest that "implementation of * experimental model programs *for Mexicanr* 

Americans in settings different from those" in which they were originally ^ 

developed m^st be carried out with great caution" (p. 431). ./ 

» / ** ' * ' ' ' 

' Resear^rh on the educational implications of the FD-FI dimensiW is 

* su'ranoarizecl by Kogan as of 1971: , . > \ ' 

Witkin's analytical-global dimension would appear to b^., • ^ ' 
ideally suited for Research' on the intetaction betweenV 
. . variables of cognitive style and instructional treatment:* 

Both ends of Witkin's dimension have adaptive properties\ 
thoughvof a distinctly different kind, and it is feasible 
that education programs could*be devised to profit each \ 
" ' of the polar types. Unfortunately, no work of this sort \ 
^' has as yet bej^n carried outr-Cp. 253). V 

\ 

In his review qf more recent studies *of the educational implications of 

^ , - . \ 

the FD-FI dimension, Witkin (1975) categorizes them according to three ques'\ 

' ■ \ 

^ tions: how students learn, how teachers teach, and how students and teacher^ 
interact. Although these^tudies deal' with educajtion, few take plac^'^V ^ 
regular classrooms. j * ^ ; " * 

Studies on student 'learning h^ve looked at both the cognitive and social 
aspects of cognitive style. For example, FD student^ are better able ^o 
learn and remember social content an^ are more affected by social .reinforce- 
ment and verbal criticism. In concept-attainment tasks, FI students are, 
. Aore apt to use a hypothesis-testing strategy while FD students use a more 
spe'ctatbr am)roach, trying to remember the relevant attributeis unti]. the 

,\ ' X.-:: " 

irrelevant ^ofies become obvious. 



InvestigatUonft 'of the. styles used by teachers have focused mainly on 
social aspects o^ the FD-FI dimension. Thejr suggest that, teachers of dif- , 
Cerent cognitive ""stylea-ci^eate cHi€etent laming environment^ by preferring. 



contrasting teaching techniques. For ijjfstance, /FD tefachers seem to prefer 
clas/roojn discussions to lecturing s^ce it lallows more interpersonal in- 
teraction; they share more responsibility for learning with thei|t students; 
and they ten?l to emphasize the social aspects of 'curriculum content. FI 
teachelfs, by contrast, tend to prefer lecturinjg, assume more^ the respon- 
sibility for the teaching-learning situation,, and ^phasize thfe more cognitive 
aspects of curriculum content. Because these studies have been conducted in 

* simulated teaching situations in the laboratory, it cannot be assumed that . 
th^se differences are representative of actual classrpom performance. In * 
fact, two studies conducted* in actual classrooms found no relation between^ 

"teaching variables and the teacher's cognitive style. ' 

Twb* studies of tisacher-student relationships fouijd that students and 
teachers matched or/ cognitive style tend to regard each other more positively 

(in answers to qx^estionnaires) than did students and teachers who were not 

<» • 

alike, and^tl and FD teachers assigned higher grades (prior to the final 
exam) to their FJ and FD students respectively. a , " 

, While these , findings are of interest , they do not address the ^most ' ^ 
.impottant question: does matching cognitive style of teacher^ and students 
result not only in greater interpersonal attraction but also 'in improved 
student /academic achievement, especially in relation to some universal goal 
of education? There is no evidence in answer^ tq this quest ion Witkin in- 
eludes a brief descripti9n of a study of his own in which students of FD and • 
Fl/ teachers did not differ significantly in their test scores -^atv. the end of 
an experimental "minicourse".- Although this result does not address the ^ 
central question. It does suggest that when students are grouped heteroge-'^ 
neously by cognitive style, the cognitive style;' of the*, teacher <ioes not 
Effect average group achievement. The da€a as preseW^d 4p not give infor- 



*mation on the students* cognitive styles, and it wcjuld be of ^.nterest to 
know whether the achievement t)i^ .individual studwil^s* who matched' thejir teacher 
in cognitive styl6 was significantly .higher than the acliievement of students 
wfta,4id not . , • , / 

Some suggestions for educational practices that should enhance learning 
for sPD children are simply suggest^ns for better education in general ~ 
e.g., provicUng m6re structure in cuiqricjilum tasks, and crea1:ing more learning 
situations which allow for interpersorfaf interaction. They would be generally 
considered aspects of good teaching. More specific and prescriptive recom- 
mendations go bfeyond the present state of our knowledge. Wilkin himself 

concludes his review of available information with extreme caution: 

-* - ^ • ^ - 

. , ^ The first and foremost question isf whether matching for 
cognitive style' makes for better student learning, and 
not alone for the greater interpersonal attraction' that 
; ' has-been demonstrated tb this point. On* the one hand, 

it is possible to see yays in which teacher-student 
match niay have a positive learning outcome. . For example, 
• * it- may well be that* tfev^reater interpersonal Attraction 
^ between teachers and *stu^n.ts matched in cognitiVe style 

creates a, dlassroom" atmosphere conducive to learning... 
Oh^the other hand, it is equally possible to conceive of 
' ' ^ negative consequences of matching. As one example, it 

' / ^ • - raay be that for some kinds of learning content a contrast 
' in styles betyeen teacher and student may be more stimulatiijg 

than similarity. ,In general, because heterogeneity makes 
^ for diversity in viewpoints and responses, it may serve to 
make the classroom more lively; if ^so, homogeneous classes 
may be ill-advisecl. As another example, while the inter- 
^^rsonal effects of the discussion approach used by^rela- 
-*$Vely f ield-depend^rit teachers may be helpfulj to learning 
by field-dependent students, t"hat very approach at the . . 
, • , same time^ii^imizes structure , from' the teache^ -which field- 
dependent students seem to need for most effective learning. 
• / As, still, another example, we have seen that relatively field- 
independent teachers are likely to use negative reinf o?:cement * 
in the classroom, but it is the more field-dependent student 
• ^ who* is particularly responsive to' this .technique, although, 
^ depending on circumstancea, its effects, on learning m^y be 

positive or negative. There is a similar ."difi^pai?ity^^ -"in the* 
more' *f ield-independent teacher's tc^nd^cy tOtprbvide* feed-' 
back and the field-dependentl.ch^ld/s benefit from feedback 
^asr a rource of structuring. The possifilities that have 



•V 



de 



/ 



|>eeYli8ted reflect the complexity of ^the relation be- [ • 
twe|h cognitive style match-inisinatch and student mchievfer' 
mem ^nd they prc^vide a strong note of caution against 
' hiding about the de8irabilit:^-of.jBiatching before^ a 
feat deal more i.s known about the consequences' of 
tching for student learning. An addeid i^ote of caution, 
.s suggested by the obvious practical problems Ixkely 
:o -be* encountered in attempting to creaite classes of 
students homogenepus in cognitive style and matched in 



style with their 



teacher (in pr^ass). 



Not included in Witkin's review is Ramirez ^nd Castaneda's importaili^ 

/ - : \ • * j. 

proposal. fdr "bicognitive development and educational ; policy": 

^ ' ^ « t • , 

Our research on bicultural children led us to the discovery' 
that children who could cope effectively with the demands 
of two cultures Ve're those dtllidren who exhibited some , . s 
capability to^ be able to perform within both f ield-stofllitive 
and field-independent cognitive styles. This finding l^ed 
us to posit a concept of bicognition or bicognitive I 
development.... The goal that children l^ecome more ver- [ 
satile and adaptable to the increasingly complex demands 
of life in a post industrial society may be reached by 
helping them develop the £ibility to switch cognitive 
styles - to bev "cognitive switch-hitters" - or to draw 
upon both styles at any given time (i97A, p. 153-A). 

Tb implement \«iis proposal, the cognitive style of , each child ik assessed 

I ' \ 

through several Child Behavior Observation Inistruments designed by thi 
authors. Students are grouped within each classroom according to their 
cognitive profile: , into either an* extreme FI - group, ,a middle group, <jr atP*^ 
extreme F-Sensitive (i/e;, FD) group. In addition, the preferred tea4hing r 
style of each teachet^. is assessed J>y means of 2 Teaching Strategies^ Obser- 
vation Instruments. Teachers then are trained in the unfamiliar teaching* 



style so that they will be proficient in using both stylei^in-the ''classroom. 
They also learn, to recognize^ pharACteristics of*Wch cognitive st^le iki ; 
chiWreni^ Childfen begin in om group matched tfi their" cognitive styled, and^ 
move to another group when the. teacher decides 'they arc feady, mofing from 
one extreme group, to the middie group, and f inallx to the •pposite. extreme 
group. Ramirez and Castaiaeda' suggest that as both teachers and students • 
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become more flexible in their use ofvboth styles, gro^itigd may ^ec^tiie|4^B 



rigidly defined. It Is not clear what j>yoportit)ij of e^chrifHbol'day >^]^3^^^ 



spend in these groups. \\ z 



-*- lihe authors say^ their approach i8.."no8t;\ef^ectlve in implementing the 
.cognitive styles compi5nent o:!^. culturally democratic educational, eiiyironments 
and for encouraging development of bi9.ognition in. children" Xp* 1A6) biit.no 
actual evaluation data- are pMsented. Certainly botii it, and the mia^ny other 



research ideas in Ramlrlez (1975) should be triads Bi|t. imHl we hav^ more 
reseaicch evidence, it does not seem advisable to make specific recommenda- 
tions foif ^educational policy on this 'dimension of cognitive style. 



J • * 



Cultutal Differen^ces in Interactional Style 
Cultural dif fer/&nces ^ist not only in cognitive information processing 

. • \ 

habits, but also in the interactional contexts in which peoples prefer^ to 
learn and: to demonstrate What they have learned in some kind of .perforlhance.. 
These latter differences I have called "interactional ^tyle." T(ie^abel can 
include some of the social correlates Of the FD style discussed above. It 
includes different reactions to cooperative vs. conq^etitive situations men- 
tioned in the Guidelines. And- it includes considerable ethnographic evidence 

' r ^ ' , ^ ^ - . * 

on* childrens* responses to different interiiction« situations in school and . 
in their home community. * * ^ , 

One experimental study (Kagan & Kadsen, 1971) has supplemented ^ 

' - ' . ' ♦ ' 

, ethnographic observations 'that rural Mexicjln and Mexicans-American children 

are more cooperative and les^ coiiq>tititive than Anglo .children, j^lo and 

Mexican-American childre|i^^5 and 7-9 years old in Los Angeles and Mexican 

childre\i 7-9 years <o|d in Baja, Calif omiav^si^re taught to play* a game in 

^ which only cooperative play allowed pairs of playeri to win a toy reward. 



All the younger children were overwhelmingly cooperative. But among the * 
older children, .Mexican ch ildren^ were by far the most effeptive cooperator»j 
Anglo children least cooperative, and thp Mexica^j-'American children in the 
midd^tf. For- example, in frequencies of trials labeled "completely coopera- 
in^e", Mexican children had 63Z, Mexisatt:American_chi had 29% and Anglo 

children only 10%. 



ThQ most detailed ethnographic research on the discontinuitii^s that 
children from minority cxiltures face in public school classrooms has teen 
dorfe by Philips (1972, 1975) on the Warm Springs. Reservation in'oregon. In 
the public 'school classrooms on the Warm Springs Reservation, teachers use^ 
four participant structures: 

r ^ - In the first type of participant structure tlre"^acher 

interacts with all of the students. . i .And it: is* Always 
the teacher who determines whether ^sKe talks to one op 
to all, receives responses individually or in chorus, , 
and voluntarily or without choice, tn a Second type of 
participant structure, the teacher interacts with only 
;some of the students in the clasp at- oiftee,s.as in reading 
groups. In such, contexts", par'ticipation is\ usually man- 
datory rather- than voluntary, individual rather jthan 
chorus, and each student id expected to participate or 
perform verbally, fotr- the main purpose of /such smaller 
s groups is to provide the teacher with the ' opportunity 
to assess the knowledge acquired, by each individixial 
^dent .... « , ^ ^ s ' • 

' • . r * * ' 

A third participant structure consists of all students 
working independently at theit desks, biit wit^h the • , 
teacher explicitly available for student-initiated ver- 
bal interaction^.' in which the child indicates he wants - 
to coipainicate with the^ teacher by raising/ his hand, or ^ 
by apijroaching xhe teacher at her^desk. In either case, 
jthe interaction between student and teacher is not " * 
witnessed by the other students in that /they do not hear 
what is said. ' r 
I ' ' * ' 

A fourth participant gftructure, and otie which occurs / - 
infrequently in the upper primary grades, and rarely, , 
if ever -In the lower grade's,^ consists of the students 
'being *diit^ded into smdil groups, which thgy run thcgn-^-* • 
selves tftougfi always with the distant supervision; of"* 
the* tedcherj and usually for the purpQse of so-called 
[••group projects.*' (Philips, 1974, pp. 377-378) • * Ah' 



/ 




By contrast with non- Indian children, Philips, found th^ Indjian children 
reluctant; to participate in the first two structures, which are the m^st , 
frequent in most classrooms, but more talkative than non-Indian children in 



the last two contexts • 



\ 



Philips explains these cultural differences as caused by sociolitfguistic 
•interference between participant structures in the school and xn the chil- ^ * 
dren's hpme^ and. community* In their homes, Indian children learn by a com- 
bination of '^observation, which of dcourse includes listening; 'supervised 



participation; and private self-initiated self-testing." 



In summary, .the *Indian;«ocial activities' to which children 
are early exMrreij^iifHde the home^ generally have the 
foyrowing properties: 1) They are^commimity-wLde, in 
the sense /that- they are open to all Warm Springs Indiana; 
2) there is no single individual-directing knd control- 
ling all Activity, and to the extent that there are- 
"le^ider8,'Nt^eir leadership is based on the choice^ to 
follow which is made by each person; 3) participation in 
some form is accessible to everyone who attends. No one 
need be exclusively^ an' observer* or ,a!udience, and there 
is consequently no sliarp disti^ctioii hetween audience , and 
performer. And each individual choc^ses for himself the , 
degree of his participation during the activity..... ' * 



This process of Indian acqi 
to explain, in part, India: 
spe^k in front ^yf their clbs 



ion f c 



sition^bf competence may help 
children's reluctance to * 
tes. In the classroom^^' ^ 



the process of lyrquisitioAidfi knowl^ and demonstra- 
tion of knowledge, are* col^psM into the simple act of 
answering questions or recititik wh«A called upon to do 
so by the* teacher, partifculArlJ. in -the lower grades 
(Philips, 1972, pp. 387/8 an4 3&fl). | 

Other ethnographic reports sugg^t that the\|iffiQultie8 felt\by the 

Warm Springs children in large'^outJ recitations' wr^elt* by other minority 

group children as well. ' Boggs (1J72) reports that Hawaiian children^ par ti^ 

/ " • • « ' 

\ / . ^ **■ ' f ^ . \' ' 

cipate volubly in choral responses, and ind:(.vidualiy volunteer infoipnation 

to ^teachers when they sense hjarxreceptivity, but bebome silent vif^called^on 

by jMdne. Dumont (1972) contrjasts two Cherokee claisrooms - one in which 



children Hre silent and one in which children talk excitedly and productively 
about all tl\fiir learning tasks*. In the siletit classroom, teachMS^dominated . 
recitations fail. In the classroom where children are engaged, they have 
choices of when and how to participate, and small group iprojects apart. from 
teacher domination ^re encouraged. / 

, Combined, these observations suggest that children from varied minority 
groups are less apt t;o perform on demand when asked^ a question individually 
in a l arge gro up, and more apt to partic^ate actively and- verbally in smaller 
groups and in'situations where tliey cdn yi«B^teer . Verbal participation in 
classrooms is important for all children 'as an indicator of engagement* as , . 
well as a demonstration to the teacher of what has, been learned. For bilin- 
gual children, verbal participatidn in either language ife. especially . 
important as a learning activity inoitself. Classrooifi environments shoul^ 
be designed to maximize that participation on educationally relevant topics. 
These generalizations,, suggestive and unproven as they may be, also' underlie 
the concern expressed in the introduction^^ibout the excessive amount' pf ^ 
testing and degree of individualization in Mme maiia;gement systems for 
diagnosing and prescribing children's e4ucati\}nal needs. 

* Consideration of such cultural differences^ in interactional styles 
requires that the concept of diagnosis andv. prescript ion be applied not' only 
to individual children but to classroom learning environments themselves. 
Unfortunately, in addition to descriptions such as tbe abovjB of naturallyv 
occurring contrasts between unsuccessful and successful classrooms, we do 
not yrt have evaluation reports of ^eliberate attempts to change participant 
structures ^to jnaximi^e children's en'gagement and thereby their learfiing. ^ x 
Coburn (1975) protaia« an important attempt to incoi?porate ideas on the 

•sociijl context of speech from Philips' research into 'the Teachers Manual 



vhich will acconpotiy reading and lai|gua^e arts^ materiiil^^ creat^ed^ in Indian 
conmunities in the'-Faci£i|: Northwest. C^den (1974) contains n^any^ sugges*- 
tions for further research in this area, \ 

r i' 

Both th fe\| B K )bj^em of (Cultural differences interactional sty^es\^and 
a potential solution a^e hikhlighted by Report V 

Educatidn Study of the U.Sl Commission on CSLvirMgXts . (1972) which iiiclti^es 

^ " I ' ' \ \ 

q^servatiohs of tea'cher-stiMent interactionHh 494 el«s[^ntary^ and seconW 



the Mexican America! 



^sphool clas.srooms in Calif oraia. New Mexico and Texas. The report expos 

•N \ ; \ \ 

differen6es4in interaction patterns be^een teachers and the^-r l^exican 

American students on the one\hand» and teachers and their Angl\ students on 

the other: teachers respond Significantly mpre often to Anglo st^ents with 



acceptance and praise of the students* ideas ^ an4. the Anglo students\^in 
turn, speak more of t(^il^ in clas\ than, do the I^exican American; student^. 
Clearl3r this situ^tioiiA which xk probably r^resent^Uiiye of schools 
children f rom many minoHty groupte/must be changed, axul it . is unlikely\in 
vi^w of .the above researd^ tl^^ a pimple chan^e^itt tueae^tiers* reinforcemet^ 
patterns will suJ^je. 




Since children 




participation ' is so o^io\i8 tb, teacher and 



wait fon formal 1 research rest 



Llts^el 



efore 



^ \ 



,cultural\as wel^l as individual difr^rences 
,,ld be a don tixiLiou8\ part of tHe formative 



\ 
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observer alike » no on 

4 

, a^temptin^ change* Mi 
in children's partici] 

evaluation component of any B^iEmrogram. \nierja patxicipation xs low^» \ 
teachers and supporting j)er8onneEyboth proiesaional and community) mustX \ 

: ^ ■ ' . -'^\ \ \- v; . ' 1\- \\ 

diagnose the classroom leiming enViroximent Inot the childrto) , trv. alterna^ 
\tive participant structures ih the light of tm general research reviewed 
aEnovej on cooperation vs. competition Wd^ int.era«ional 8tr/Ies^\and observe 



the tesults. This is part of what 




\(1976) iteans by "ethnog*aphi'c\\ 



\ 



V. 



.■:\ 



monitoring," and the^re is probably no more ptwetful way to create culcikally 
responsive education. - ' ^ \ ' 

^ Ifi.a pimple and gejvei?4l way, such monit orbing can and should be "done in 
any school system right now. A more complex vei;sion, in which a trained *^ 
^etlmographer studies interaction patterns in a particular 'comttunity and then 
Works with tl^e school staff and advisory community group in planning change, 
should be supported as field research projects in a few sites. The'te are to. 



like kagan and^ Mad sen's 



datejio examples of situations in Which information 

J ' " 1 ' 

on cooperation, <|r Philips' on participant structures, i^s collected and then 

fed back ih to the design of school learning enviroi^ents in that particular 
community. \, ? 



.A 



Staff Selection ^nd ^Training * , 

The most im^\;ant factor in achieving culturally responsive education 



is the school^taff . \They create the learning environments in whfch^cliil- ' \ 
dren succeed or fail. B,ecause "culture^iss^ largfely a matter of implicit 
knowledge, it is not sufficient for Anglo teachers ^o take formal courses on 
non-Anglo language and culture.. The "Proposed Approach to Implement Bilin- * 



gtial Programs" prepared by t^f National Puerto Ricdii Development and Training* 

^e (n.d.]^ is* very clear \[on this point. AccMting the imporfaance of 
ethnic food8>.|e8tivals and. couri^es on cultural hisl:ory, they insist: 



But 



is a l^dmit^ interpretation 



cultur^.^Wtfati' seemk to.be forgotten, is that culture is 



" \ acquired^ by JlrMt,^ frequent, varied^ participation and* 
experience "in all> ^iapects of the" li£<t of ^a group of 

. people. ^A very larg^^^^jart of this acquisition occurs 
, outside of the learner Ts^^^areness* 
culture in this dfep s^'i^se ckn^iot be 
classes* 



Cultui^ can only be "taught" or tranimitted if special 



efforts are made to incorporate into 
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of the cdncept of 



It follows that 
taught ii^ulture 



the ''set 



L, its 



\ 



, • curriculum, its' staff and' activities as many aspects as 

^ ^ ^possible of the life of- the cultu^ral group to which the 

U lekmer belong^ (p. 30,* quoted in part in Aspira of New ' 

^, York, Inc. jet al vs. Board of Education of the City of 

\ New York, et al , p. 15) . < 

eachers as wetll as children can only lear;i in this j^Ay. . 

% . ' » » . 

I Three changes in staffing patterns ca^ each contribute to bringing the 
minority children's culture into the school. Firstj parents and other 
community rafembers can participate in all aspects of the school program, 
including direct work- with children. B^. Cardenas gives, an\example from the 
Edgewood School District in San Antonio: 

' A .cultural responsiveness permeates the Edgewood project. 

^ Yoy, may not seie the Aztec sign ^in every classVoom, but 

you do see the relationship between child and teacher as 
a very culturally relevant thing. You do see a culturally 
oriented*, learning style being ^respected, ^"^fw do see 
parents in the classroom, and parents are.j^transmitters ^ 
of culture (1972, p. 21).* ' 

Second, there mtf^t bjg a plail^^for hiring and promoting^school personnel 

who are members of chil4£en's* cultural group. As/.the Cardenas pflLan for 

. ,\ • . . , ^ * ^ 

Denver says, "at least a portion of this staff must ibe reflective of the 

m 

characteristic^ of -the minority child. \ Teachers who are members of minority 
groups have the highest propensity for understanding and responding to the 
characteristics of. minority childireij" (1974, p. .25). Note that here we are 
arguing for the/hiring *of minority gxoup staff oh grounds of cfducational 

relevance. Such arguments are separate from, and in addition to, other 

Z « <• 

arguments /on grounds of affirmative' action. 

Thir4, there must be inservice.^fe4uc^r^on, and it must include firsthand 
expep.ence in the children *s community -and with the children's T^ome culture. 

The nature of that 'experience must be designed and implemented by some joint 

' ^ ' ' ^ ^ * ' / ' , 

group of professional and^communxty people"; More than ten years ago, Landes 

^ ^ ^ y5 

(X965) described an "anthropoldgy and education program for training ^teachers" 
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at Claremont Graduate School which wSs^N^ased on "Knowing" as well ^^^nowing 



abo^t',': \ N ^ 

\ ^ 

In the American schools, emphasis is laid primarily on 
. words to represent all the reality comprehended by men: 
ideas, values,- skills, creations, details of knowledge, 
teachers, and the beneficiaries of teaching - that is, 
^the pupils and the community # But heavy use of this 
' ^ prime tool can fail educators^ in their goal of 'attuning 

instruction to' actual processes of learning. This 
happens when educators talk mofe about- pupils than with 
them and^ their, families. Separateness from the 'objects 
IT. of discussion forfeits the experiences words should 
'^mirror (1974, p. 64). ^ ^ 



; 

I 



This is not to say^ that "knowing about" is of no value; rather^^jj^t it must 



ERLC; 



be integrated with more direct, experiential forms of "knowing" as well. 

; ^ . * ' 

iSuch a requirement, of direct experience is included in the* Recpmmenda- 

tions ^St. the Implementaf ion of the Guidelines for the Preparation arid 

/Certification of Teachers of BBE Throiigh Inservice Training (Center for 

Applied Linguistics, 1974). They. say, in part: 

That various *'puljtural* activities or experiences be 
^ included as sessions in any inservice course.^.. 

That teachers be involved in community affairs where 
they interact with persons of the 'other* cultures 

That" during inservice training teachers be provided with 
genuine experi'encfes within the community, especially 
with minority groups of the same origin as the' students. 
^ Opportunities for volun£ary natural interaction in com- / j 

muni ty. activities arje to be provided 'on an ongoing 
basis ,^ with -follo.wr-up sessions^for^discussion of obser-^TS^^ 
.vat ions and -questions .... 

The most detailed plan to date for what a school system must do to ^ 

conform to the LAU ijecisipn is the Master Plan for BBE in San Francisco 

developed by the Cen^fets^op Applied Linguistics and the Citizen's Task Force 

on*Bilingual Educatit>n (1975). Part Four of that plan' is on Training Pro- * 

gram Pevelopme^t . The modes of training described include "Action Training" 

such as« observation and compinity visit^ation, and plans for "Formal Training 

J- 7 • ; • ; , , 



types" such, as workshops and seminars include explicit requirements fofthe 
participation of community members* One sample module of training session 
'development is given in detail (pp. 23-38). The overall goal of the module 
is "To increase the competency of fifth grade classroom staff to teach the 
interdisciplinary curriculum unit on * Politeness in language and society in 
the Phillipines and- the U.S.* and to ^integrate the unit into the total 
develbpment of the child" (p. 32). Because this training i^odule is plated 
to general cultural differences in interactional styles as .well aflr to spe- 
. c^fic curriculum content, it is included as an Appendix to this paper. Note 
particularly the parti^pation of community members (e.g., 1 for every 15 
participants for certain workshops) who provide for the 'teacher participants 
both information and opportunities to practice the appropriate verbal and ^ 

3 ^ - ^''^'^ 

^ nonverbal behavior. 

f* , If reminder is needed about what happens when a well-intentioned school 
administrator tries to do some inservice education on hir^^. Picket at the 
GatCT (Fuchs, 1966) reports a true story. A principal of a school largely 
Black and Piiepto Rican, whQ^"had been reading a great deal concerning the 
characteristics of children *in depressed areas" (pg. .6), ftund out that he 
Voiild have fif^en new white teacfiers in the fibping to help them, he 

wrote a letter to the faculty, with a copy to the PTA president, sharing his 
"facts" abou^ the children and their families. As we would now expect, /the 
parents reacted strongly, demanding his removal. , Thus, symbolically at 
least, the Vpickets at the gates." 

This is a story from the, mid-1960 *s, and we may feel sure we have grown 
, in cultural sensitivity in the* intervening ten years* But we still sorely 
^need case studies of successful models of inservice bicultural education. 
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' ' • Summary ' • 

The concept of culturally responsive education rests on fundamental" 
concepts of the nature of culture and the nature of intelligence and is a 
very important part of the LAU Guidelines. Four recoimnendations for re- 
search and educational policy to achieve culturally responsive^ education 
have been made: X,.^^ " " 

1) Because children differ in. sensory modality strength, and the . 
learning ot "all children in BBE schools may be depressed in overly 
verbal environments, all such schools should" deliberately plan 
more multisensory instruction. - 
Bfecause the educational implication^of differences in field 
dependence- independence have not yet-irien evaluated, this is an 
important topic for research o;^ the kind outlined in Ramirez' 
(1975) Panel, report to NIE. 

Because classrooft participation is an indicator of 'children's 
engagement and thereby of their learning, and also k valuable 
learning activity in itself in BBfi programs, monitoring of that 
• participation and subsequent pjLanning for change where nfeeded 
should be a part of formative evaluation procedures .in all BBE 
schools. In a few communities, field research projects should be 
supported in which an ethnographer does a\ community-specific 
diagnosis of incompatibilities between the interactional styles 
of copimunity and school, suggests change then helps to. monitpr' 
the results. More dkailed researcH suggestions are found in the ' 
panel report chaired by Cazden (1974) for NIE,' and 'in Hymes (1976). 
Al| school systems. shouW bring the invisible culture of the 
community, into the school through parent participation, hiring and 
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promotion- of minority group personnel^ and inseifvice training for 
the school stai^f . That inservice training should include both 
^periential and formal education components along the lines , 
described in the Master Plan for San Francisco, Case studjr de- 
scriptions of successful inservice programs should, be accumulated 
and distributed widely. ^ - . ^ . ^ 
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Appendix t 



Presentation of the concept of a set in three sensory modalities 
(from Bissell, White & Zivin, 1971,' pp. 149-150)* 



For example, let- us suppose that a teacher wants ta teach the mathema-r 
tjcal notion of at set , A verbal description of a set as a well-defined^ 
^collection of objects might include a discussion of the idea of a set in 
its common, everyday usage, where it implies a recbgnition of some common 
property possessed by a grotip of objects. We. speak of a set of dishes, - 
set of stamps,. a set of books, and the like,' Eliciting similar examples 
from stud/ents would be part of a vetbal presentation of .the notion of a set. 



matic 



Lsual, description ^of the- concept might include the following diagram- 
presentation: r' 
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Here U is a geometric representation of the aet of all children' V books, A 
is the set of Mary's books, and B is the set of^ books belonging to Mary's"" . 
byothe?, Tom, The area AB represents all the books shared by Mary and Tom, 
and is referred to as the intersection tff sets A and B. 

y The kinesthetic modality might be more effective than the verbal or, the 
i^isual modality for teaching thjB concept of a. set to some children. Thus, 
each child might, be given three shoelaces and^aslced'to make a circleout cOf " 

^ each one. He might also be ^iven nine plane geometric shapes,' of i^ich 
three are triangles , three circles, and three squares. Each of the same- • 
shaped figures is a different <;glor, so that, for example, there is*a red 
triangle, a green triangle, and a blxie triangle* The children might then ^ 
be ask^d to categorize^ the figures and place the /different categories wiihin 
the shoelace outlines. Let us assume that one cnil<^groups the objects in- 
to three categories, according to shape, having /created a set of all triangles, 
a set of all circles, and a set of .all squares^ Another child might group 
the objects into categories on the* basis of color, . creating a set of all red 
shapes,: one of all blue shapes, and one of all/ green shapes. This manipula- 
tfing of I objects in discovering mathei^atical concepts such* as the liotion of 

% a set eiables children to represent these concepts to themselves through 
actions , By teaching the concept of a set or any other concept with a 
multisdisory approach, one is not only more /likely to reach all the children 
in a class but also more likely to make each child's learning experience a 
richer :hing, - ^ - ' . * 
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Appendix 2 * x 

> Sample Module of Training Session Develbpment " 
(^5®^ A Master Plan for Bilingual-Bicultural Education in the San Francisco 
Unified School ^strict prepared by the Center f6t Applied Linguistics and 
Citizens' Task'F6,rce on Bilingual Education, 1975.) * 

» * 



2. 



Sample Module of Training Se^^on development follbwing system. 



•Refer to numbered flow chart, pages 24 to 26. 



Input 1. 



Objective Addressed: All instructional «taff. "members will evidence 

particular awareness of the curriculum section 
' * . specific to the level of their students and the 



, curriculum section their students will enter at 
'^the next level-. ^ ^ 
(Objective C of Goal 3 of Unit 3 of Installment // 



Input 2. 



Implementatjori plan indicates that all fifth grade BBE clasaxoom staff 

members dealing with Filipino students will be aware that an inter- ^ 

i 

, disciplinary unit of the language ^rts and the social ^studies ifurricula 

involves learning about and using the. methods that Filipiiio languages 

V / ^ |, ^ ' 

and English use for polite requests -among peers, and between status 

different conversational partners. 



Input 3. 



All fifth grade classroom staff members must kndW* , 
a« the function of politeness in both cultures,. 
t« the language structmres used for requesting in various 

. styles in both cultures > ' . . 

c. the^relevance of language usage lessons jto BBE program 

students in tprms of language "development , cognitive 

**" 

development relative to social studies and affective 
development relative to acpegtance in bicultural settings, 

d, the relevance of the language structures and the functional ^ 

cultural patterns to elements in^ the 6th grade curriculum, 
*' I 
e>J methods for teaching language arts and ' social studie's to 

fifth grade students, * ^ . ) 

f« learning patterns' odE the Filipinp and other children in the ^ 

class aa.a function of culture and personality, 
8«^. methods to develop specific performance objectives foir 

individual students relevant ^o . this element in ths^' curriculum 

h, metnbdfi^ develop unified Idsson plans to accomplish the$e 
• activities,^ I 

i. methods to locate materials/for assessing relialjly student • 
performance^ and for re-expos ing^th&se students need'i 

j, methpd to locate materials and personnel needed to accomplish 
instruction. 



Procedure 8-11 



The sequencing decisions r^eal that . , \ 

a. although all fifth grade classroom staff should have some * 

competency in all ten areas eventually, at present the iasks can 
be divid.ed among the personnel in each given fifth grade classroom 
'specific training sessions here should build on and review prior 
more general training sessions that involve competencies c, e, f , 
g,' j, as listed above. 



Procedure 13 



The specific content for this training sessipn should include: 

a. An ethnc^graphic presentation pf the range of poli^ness and^its • 

Ok, • 

relevance to other cultural aspects in both societies. 

b. An overview of the special politeness parti&le6 , intonation 
^-A) contours and sentence structures used in the relevant Filipino 

languages for (polite) requesting* . ' ^ 

9 0 

An overview ot the special words , whimperative structtires , modal 
verbs and sentence structures used in English for (polife) 
requesting* * ^ . . 

An overview of the place of (b) and (c) in the lapguage arts 
curriculum for both languages in gxfade 6 * 



c* 



d. 



e* Instruction in devising appropriate lesson plans » activities , and 

using available materials * t 
f. Review of training sessions relevant to competencies c, ,e, f, g, j 

above, in application to this .element in the curriculum* 
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* •Participants phall be members of fifth grade instructional teams 
a. who 



b. 
c. 



'^ave not before taught this element in the cutriculum. 
and /or who. have encountered difficulty with it. 
^nd/ar who show a need for iftore exposure to linguistic and 



ethnd 



. . * o 

graphic information about the Filipino or American English 



d. 



systems. 

and/o|: who evidence lack of understanding of the relation of ' 

V > 

language arts and social study curriculum parts to the sequential 



development of . the students. ^ 
and /or who evidence difficulty in planning and implementing lessons 
and assessment of students. 

and who are competent in the language of instruction used f6r the ' 
training session. * • * 

and /or for whom language support can be provided. 
and who have attained criterion level at competencies c, e, f , g, j 
as listed in Input 3, above. 
""Arrangements are made to provide the participant teachers with compensatory 
time and/or credits and/or other motivational incentives for farticipating. 



f. 

g- 
h. 




% 



■"The mode of training: . ' * T 

a*' Lecture and discussions on ethnographic and linguistic material, 
b. Workshop. J with community participation to consider specific 
instances of use of polite requests in both cultures. 
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c. Workshop II for dev^ 
^4 



d. Lecture and discussion relating this material to- rest of curriculum 



e. 



sing lesson plans > activities >• and matei^ials /' 



and to other compeictncies of instructional staff. 
Follov-up supervisoiy support for implementation . of plans in 
«^ classroom anjd for extension to other elements in curriculum. 
Time span: 1 month, ekceptirg long-term assessment an^ support. 



^Participant time required: 15 hours. 



Procedure Al - 10 



"Training sessi9n resources 

* ®BBE program staff and outjsxde consultants, t^ training staff for 
pre-t;raining activities anl for implementing and evaluating, including: 



'a) ^an ethnographer 

\ 

b) a linguist 

'COB 



c)' 'commdM^y niem^egs Q. fr^m each community for every 15 
^rticipaijfrs) . / ' /ft , ^ . - . ? 

®An institution who cah /9^Rply an ethnographer^^ii linguist, and community 
members, and the capability toHrain in ^^"^e^^^areas noted negotiates a 
contract to work with the BBE training stf^f ^j^o be* fully responsible fcyt^ 
developing a^d implementing a and b, in^Procedure and to be 

participants in developing c, d, e therein. U- '^\^ 



Procedure' A - 11 to EncJ: 



^The training team will . 

a* devise ispecific goals ind objectives . 



1 . 



b. develop the necessary. specific information (including those based 



on site observations), and 
engag^^uii. ,2tertrai^ activitiei arid' training activities , 
•The work of the outside resourc^gB will include: £ , ^ 

a. ^ Preparing the ethnographic and linguistic materials including ^ 

sufficient attention to tlie varieties of the Filipino and American ' 
culture §nd language in San Francisco/ * 

b. Preparing the. consultants who will be on site at the training 
session (the • ethnographer, the linguist, the community jnembers) 
to commu nicate successfully with the staff member participants. 

c. Assisting tTie BBE program staff to develop the applica:idp work- 
shop (II) and' the final lecture-discussion (c and d in Pr^^edure 
22-24, above). f ' \ 

d. Developing a system for la/guage arts arid -social studie^ supkr- 
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, visory personnel to use for follow-up support, 
e* Developing the systems for assessment and evaluation . 
Sample of the goals , objectives , implementation plan , and^ evfeluatkon ok the 
session. ' v , * 

p * \ 

^ Overall goal : To increase the competency of fiftli grade 
* staff to teach the interditeci^li^nau^cur 

on "Politeness in language and society 
and the UCS." and to integrate the' 
" ^ development of the child. 
'^ Objectives : Activity (a) and (c) in* P 

a. The participants will understand^litenesfi/ a&-<h-par^ of t 
^ cultural system of the^JHlilippines. \\ 

b. The participant^x^ll understand politeness as a part of t hi 
cultural..«^tem of the United States. 
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c. The participants will Understand the similarities And di£-£erences 



♦ 



d. 



h. 



1. 



regarding Xpoliteness between the two cultural systc 
Th& participants will understand how an action is evaWted as 
polite or impolite in each cultural system,^ 

The participants will understancl what sitxxations call fo^what ' 
degrees of politeness in each cultural systeuos. 
The participants will- understand the short an^ long term eff\^ct 
of polite and impolite actions in each culture. 

The participants will understand the enculturating process rele^^nt 
to politeness that operates on new ^jmfejnbers of e^h cultural syst 
The participants will understand thl^ surface behavior of poJ.iteness 
in classroom sittings in each culture. 

The participants will understand the potential points of conflict 
due to cultural diff,e^ences in politeness systems between the two 
cultures . 




^ Objectives : 



Activity b and c of Procedure 22 - 24 abovS; 



a. The participants will understand the speech act of requesting and 
its relation to questions and iommandtT. 

b. The participants will undersjband th0 structure of sentences, used 
' for making requests in the relevant Filipino languages. 

c. The participants will understand the function words and particles 
related to reques.ting, and those/which serve to mitigate the^force 
of a sentence, in the relevant Filipino languages. ^ 

d. The participants will understand' the use^of differing vocative 
expressions in requests in the relevant\ Filipino languages. 




e. 



e participants will understand the us 



contours in makingirequests in the relevant Filipino languages* 
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ffering intonation ^ 



n 



I. The pi^rtic^ 



'pantsxyill understand th? di8t;ia^tj^ti^o allowable 
and poiite response^ to requests in the rdleyant Filipino languages. 




The participants will tinderstand the distribution' of r^quest^g 

\ ' ' / \ \\ \ 

in relatipn to the- altowedv content of the proVositidn in the request 

in the reUfevant Filipino languages. 



h. 



The participants, will understand the^distribution\f the variety 

y V ^ in, request fbrms in terms of the participants ai^d' setting- of t\e 

\ • - 1 ^ \ ^ 

speiech occasi<im in the cultural setting of the relevant Pilfpino"^^ 

languages . \ * I ' \ \ 

i - 0. Similar objectives regarding the structure, distribution and 

use of the American English forms used in .requ,esting, including 

modal verb^, question - imperative forms, the politeness particle, 

and the" varying intonation contours. I 
^QblVctives : ^Activity c \pf Procedure, 22 - 24 ^'above. 
a. rae participants will interact with members of each culture to 
^ practice^ polite request forms and responses in English and in the 



b. 



relevant Filipino langiag^s. 

The participants will interact with members\Q| each culture to 



'identify appropriate aM inappropriate elements ia situations 

involvitig. requests and responses. 

\ 

z: The participants will inteWt with members of each culture to 
identify and' practice the non-verbal behavior "^proptiate to 
request and response forms.* \ . • ' . 

^rigplementing : ^ Activity a of ProVedures 22V 24 above. • \ 
Staff: 1 lecturer, 2* other discussion leaders, all being * ' 
' ^ . ethriographers who 8l)eciaiize in cultural -systems in the » 
' * Philippines. • P ^ 
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Pirticipants: 30 Fifth grade classroom staff members, peif 

\ . ^ \ ' * 

\ \ . 

.meeting. (Supervisory personnel from langj^age-artst jand 

social studiel^ may also be included.) 

Including; 

(a) ^ Master Teachers 

(b) ^Experienced pilin^u^^l teachers 

(c) Interns 
^d) Ai^es 
(e) Tutors 

Events: (1) Lecture p Presentation o£ ethnog?aphic study results 

concerning politeness in the Philippine and 
Americai\ cultural systems; coverirfg the 

J points in the ol)jectives above. Audio 

1^ ^ ^ visual ai\is^^?ilt^b^ utilized. - 

(2y Discussion groups fcir questioning and ^explanJition in 

^ /• thiree small groups. 

\ 1 . . 

Time: 3 hours - r released Monday afternoon 



1 1/2 hour lectute ^ 
11/2 hour discussion 



'Implementing: 



Activity b of Procedure 22- 2A above 

' V ^ 



* Staff: 1 lecturer,. 2 6fKef. discussion leiders, all appHed" 

.1, •■"\ ^ f 

linguists specializing in lan^age Bysteijfs of the* Philippines 



f and the U^S. '^ ^ r \ 

' ^ \ 

Participants: Same - ^ ' ' 

' Events:' (1) Lecture - Presentation of re^jdes^Yimus and re^fjooses 
* " In the relevant rilipino languages and in 

American English. \ 




(2*) Small groups of lO^discussing data in both languages 
" and recognizing at)propriate and iftapp^ropriate jisage. 
"time: 3 hours - 1 released Wednesday afternoon^ 
/ ^ '1, hour lecture 

^ * ^2 !iours small grSup^ 
' Implemeiiting : Activity - c of Prqcedijres 22 - 24 above, 

Staff\ 2 community members highly aware of American English 



. J language and^culture^. ^ < 

2 communi^ji^embers highly aware of Filipino language^ and 
culture^. 

Participants: same, divided into, two groups. ^- 
Event: Fifteeui participants and two consultants, one from each 
background, wild 

a. view video tape clips 

b. ' identify polite and\ impolite actions. 
»c. preditt . conflict situations 

d. suggest avoidance and repair strategies* 

e. -practice polite request^ and responses in both languages 

f . focu9 on politeness in plassroom setting\§nd request 

* • . <v 

'forms common in teacher-student interactions. ^ 
Event**2: ' Test on. facts and on applying facts-to situatiojcis. * 
Time; 3*hbVrs Saturday -A.M. " ' ^ 

•2 1/2'hoiirs group' - ' , . / 

1/2 hour •paper ^ and pencil test ^ . 
Evaluation ; Activity a, b, Cy of Procedures r22 - 24 above.- 

1. , Short termi The trainii^g session will be considered successful 

i 
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a. 80% of the participants will be assessed as competent 
on check list of objectives by discission leaders in 
Activity a. 

b. o80% of the participants will be assejfeaed as' competent 

on cHecK list of objectives by' discussion leaders in 
\ Activity b-. 

c. 80% of the participants will be assessed as competent 

- * i\ 1 

on chopk^tist of obj'eptives* by discussion lexers in 

if I 

Activity ct ^ 
d« 80% of the part icipantp .will score over 70% correct 



on the factual information quiz ajdmnistered at the ' 
end of Activity c. - 
e. 80% of the participant^^^A?!!^ s^ore over* 85% correct 
' on the situation assessment quiz '^administered at the 
end of Activity ^ 
Long Term: Thfe training session will be" considered successful 



if 



a. 80% of the participants will produce adequate lesson 
plants on this subj.ect matter during Activity d, below. 

b. > 70% of the participants will effectively request 

community assistance" in planning and deviling materials, 
for the lesson, as determined by ' supervisor follow-up. 

I - * * 

c. 70% of the participants will be rated as effectively 
teaching the unit during the school yealr by their 
supervisors. 

d. 80% of the students of the participants will display 
competency of 80Z of the performance objectives for 
students relative to this material. 

=° . 56- 



e. 70% of participants will get "65% correct on 6 mo. 

posttest. . ' ^ . 

3. Survey evaluations: 

a. Training staff members will report seif-assessment 

of success ^nd failures of training program activities, 

b. Participants will report ^valuation • of training on ^ 
a questionri^ire at termination of* training. 

c. Participants will rank activities a, b, and c,^ of 

this training sessio^ in relation to others offered 

by BBE, SFUSD and others they have participated ^h, 

along 20 dimensions specified by the BBE training 

staff on a questionnaire administered six months after 

the termination of the training session. 

Activity d^, will be a methods and materials workshop which will 

f 

be ''held for participants of the above activities- as 
well as participants of four similar training sessions 
related to implementing the curriculum. The participant 
total will be 150 divided ilto 10 small work groups, ^ 
two of which will deal specifically with this material. 
Activity £. will be a Ipcture - discussion session for the sam^ 

15Cf participants reviewing and integrating the material 
into the overall curriculum objective.:- - 

Activity d^ and jb will have specific goals and. objectives and imple- - 

is >, 

mentation, and evaluation plans similar to those developed for 
Activities a, b, c, above. The BBE pirogram planning and development 
activities will utilize the assessmen| and evaluation materials from 
all of the above activities to evaluate the program and revise * 
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development plans where necessary* The BBE program staff will 
evaluate the outside and inside training resource effectiveness 
and use the evaluation in future decisions about training sessioi^ 



( 
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PANEL I; Excerpts from Discussants' Remarks 

DR. RAMIREZ: I'd like. to start by coi^ending Dr« Cazden for her paper 
The coinments that'l have... are not really so much related to the paper to 
some of the recent thinking that Al Castaneda and L have been doiiiK..,. 

I think that in our research now have to be cateful (to avoid) 

stereotypes and to emphasize the diversity, the heterogeneity that exists in 

W . ^ 

society. . .1; get concerned about the theories of Piaget, the theories of 

Bruner, because... I think the (idea of) universal stages of development 

should bp very seriously questioned. When we start deciding that there are 

universal stages of development, then immediately people start deciding that 

there are some ethnic groups that are more backward in these stages of 

development than others, instead of looking at the world* views and at the * 

particular kinds of learning styles, teaching styles, motivational styles 

and human relational styles that are really more characteristic of th^ese ^ 

groups... {J . ' ' 

^ I don't wdnt to categorize ^ievelopment as cognitive and affective 

because I think even that is a misinterpretation of what is happening in 

personality development. How can anyone develop affectively and not cog- 

lively at the same time?... I think our research should focus more on 

cultutral values., on socialization and on teaching styles (to see) the^^effects 

whicljl those have on personality styles... 

Al Castaneda and I sincerely believe that most people are bicognitive * 

'to* some degree, and th^t the whole business of cognitive styles has just 

-been ligWtly scratched on the surface. We need to do a lot more research in 

this area. v - 
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DR. CHIN: There are so many good things to applaud in Dr. Cazden*s 
paper that I will just acknowledge that and go on... 

The Lau decision (does not present) a new adventure to^those of use who 
have been working towards bilingual/bicultural education. But it provides' 
us with a legal force (where before we often had tO' rely on persuasion)... 

We need to open up the (conceptual) frameworks of analysis -(in our 
ethnographic research) without trying to deny what we've been fioing in 
psychology, (to let ethnographic data enrich) 'our theories of learning and 

■ V \- ■ • • s ■ 

instruction. 



PANEL I; Synopsis of Floor Discussion ^ * 

It was generally agreed that contemporary theoretical models* in cogni'tive 
psychology are too limitef^. A particular area of need was in "transforma- 
tion research" meaning -research into the processes whereby desirable learner, 
behaviors could be achieved. There was re-emphasis, however, "bn the'^act^ 
that we already have at least some knowledge of potentially effective class- 
room management strategies. Successful schools, su<fh as those identifi^ in 
a recent report of the Council on Basic Education, should be studied and ^ 



emulated. 
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PANEL II: Introductory Statement 

*rhe second panel addressed topic (3) .^see page 4). The Principal 
Investigators were Dr% Luis Laosa^nd Dr. Theresa Escobedo. ,Dr* Laosa^s 
paper was entitled "The Sociocultural Context in Educat^n/^^.^Drr'^cob^o's 
papet was eiltitled "Culturally R€^spon_s_iye--Ear^y7(^^ Programs ^r Nou:^ 



English-Speaking Children." Serving as Discussants , were Mr. Llpyd Elm, ' • 
•Program Specialist with the Office of Indian Education (USO^, and Dr. Alvin 
Taylor., Acting Associate Director of the Stride General/Assistance Center, 
Far VJest Laboratory for Educational Research and DeWlopmerit. The panel was 
presided over by Dr. Eileen Luhdy of Ae University of Texas at San Antonio. 

Dr. Laosa's and Djr. Escobedo' s papers are reproduced on 'the fo}.lowing pages. 

\ 
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It has been sufficiently well documented tiat children frpm families ^* 

of certain minority grouR^ in the United States l~ groups that \ typically 

I \ 

bear a disproportionately high representation inl the lower socioeconomic 
status categories — tend to do poorly academica .ly. For example, by now 
many are familiar with the large-scale study published in 1971 by the U. S 
Commission on Civil Rights which showed^JJiat^f ui; y 40% of the Me^licali American^ 
and fully 33% of the Black American children in the five southwestern states 




of the United States who enter first grade never 



complete high school; in 



contrast, only 14% of the Anglo American students in"'the region flail to 
* graduate. Statistics with regard .to several othe: ethnit minority groups 
arfe, of^courste, just as depressing. I am not aware of aiy evidence pointing 



to a significant improvement in this situation du 
The early attempts to remedy this depressing 



began in the 1950' s, were based principally on th i premise, that th(ire was 



some deficiency in these ^minority children and in 
that ^ad to be corrected. More recently, however 



iug the past fiv» years. 



state of affairs 



their respective 



empirical and theoretical evidence,* there is an iicreaslng acceptaiice of 



anotlier view of the existing pro^letite. This vie\» 
-N^^^ dif f <^rence3 between minority and nojimmority chil 



amonz and within the various subcultural communities, /and that sin^;e public 



scho(^ling is generally geared towaijd the middle 



thes<t differences result in .the^inoritY child Ueing /leasable to 



on 



basis of 



posits that ther€; are 
dren 4nd also difl eriences 



which 



cultures 
new 



: las s /^onminor i ty 



Kleiiifeld, 3^73; Laosa, 1974a; lS[74b; Tu]kin, pilp. Following ' tl at general, 
viewl educational practices should be mocified ana corrected to a'lcommodate 



and ^tapitalize upon the characteristics cf the child. 
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ling lout /a 

I / r 



child. 



)rof it 



and eventually turning 



from ^EEose scljool experiences, grajduallyt tuning 
off £;chool coiB^V^tely (cf. Cardenas & Cardenas,/ 197^3; ^ole S Bruner, ,1971; 



Research such as that reportedXbv Lesser, Fifer, and Clark (1965) tends 
to bear out the view that children fro^ifferent ethnic groups may possess 
different patterns of ability, different iWrning styles, and different ways 
. of approaching problenjpsoiying. / Probably the\ost, important finding of that 

study was that, vhile ^ocici^coijiomic status affe'tftk the level of performance 

/ ^ \ ■ 

es, each ethnic grfiup evidences a unique pattern 



ross various mental al 



Vof\ntal abilities.- That i^, each etlinic group has itsXown areas of .^treogth 
in relation tocher groups, but that regardleasnof ethnic ^o^P* lower 'class 
^^^^c^ildren perfg^rm less well thali middle class c)lildr^. 

As yet, only a few of thedie educationally relevant charactermics 
assoaiated with ethnic group meAibership have been identified, since re^arch 
in this^area is only' just beginning. The few findii^gs whicV are beginning 
to emerge; lend support to a hypotihesis of .serious discontimiitias between the\ 

e \ « - y 

early environments of minority children and the^ environments theyVncounter 

I in school ~ discontinuities or. iilcompatibilities which appear tq ex^in- 

^ '^: their , early academic failute. But! the number' of these studies is still 

'•rather limited, and there Us much \ie still do not know about the specific 

learning styles motivational Characteristics, interpersonal styles, and 

problem-solving strategies which yoW children, particularly <hose from 

ethnic minority backgrounds, develod early in life. We also as yet know 

' ^ - - i ' ' . ^ <^ \^ 

very little about> the FaTtors^^f^tlng the transition that ' children must ^ 

raakp^between ^the family.^s' sociocultu::al content and the ''often quite different 

the-school 



socioculturaico 




An Observational study ojfi maternal t€ 



aching strategies 



In one of the studie^ I ^m^pr^s^ntly conducting, I set out to investigate 



whether th^e are ethnic; group differeriaes in the way. young children are 



\ 



taught by their own mothers/' I was interested in finding out whether there 
are ethnic group differences in young children's first experiences with 

activities involving teaching and learning in relation to adults. .To. do 

* 

"this, I had trained observers observe how mothers from different ethnic 
backgrounds (but from the same social class) taught their ,own children how 
to solve problems. ^ . ' ' 

Out of a la^rger initial sample, I selected a total of 40 mothers and 
their respective five-year^ld children, all from intact families. Twenty 



of . the mother-child dyads ^ere Mexican American and 20 were Ang^o American. 
The Mexican ^American and the Agglo Ameri can mo the rs^yere^-cfosely matched by 

pait's on the husband's occupation in order to control for socioeconomia 

1 

status. The occupational status of the fathers in these familiesj ranged 
front semiskilled workers to technical and professional. These families were 
individually visited in their own homes by trained observers who were bilin- 
gual-bicultural Mexican Americans. During these visits, the mothers were 
asked to teach their -^own cliildren how to solve a problem involving perceptua 
cognitive and motor, ability . Each m^ither's behaviors while, she taught )ier 
child were recorded by the trained observers. 

\i/hat have the* results shown? Comparisons of "1 the 'Mexican American and 

" '»'>*.• 

Anglo American mothers^ revealed that in the number of tbftal teadhing inter- 
actionjS directed to' th# children there-^were x^o ethnic group differences. 
Bo|;h t^e Mexican American and AngfJ-o Americ^an mothers directed to *their chil- 
diren approximately the same number of teathlng interactions. Examining "the 
ratio of .verbal and nonverbal interactions for each ethnic gro^p, ' however , 
indicates that the interactions which the >Iexican American children received 



from their mothers^ were more fretJuentJLy of a nonverbal than a verb^al nature. 
On the other -hand, the Anglo Ameriiian children received moire verbal than 



nonverbal tjrpes of ihteracti^hs from their mothers. When. I analyzed th^ese 
interactions by the. specific types of verbal and nor^'erbal behaviors .they " 
invplve, additional .ethnic group differences in maternal instructional 
strategies emerged: while teaching their own children, the Anglo mothers 
asked them more questions than the Mexican American mothers. On the other 
hand, the Mexican American mothers gave their own cMldren more commands . 
Also, the Mexican American mothers were much more physically intrusive on 
the task; that is, the Mexican Americans — much more than th^ Anglo • ' 
mothers — tended to, actually perform the tasks for their own children. 

Jhese findings provide clear evidence, -then-, that Mexican American and 
Anglo children of the sfeme social background (as measured by father 's ^occu- 
pation) are exposed to quite different adul^-child interaction styles and 
instructional strategies in the home. From these findings we are ^ble to 
understand better, for example, the dynamics underlying a child's behaVior 
m t^e typical testing or assessnjent situation: Modes or "rules" for inter- 
acting'with adults which a young child has learned in the home, will determine 
his expectations and his own behaviors vis a vis adults such as, an examiner 
in a test situation, and this, of couirse', will dictate how he performs > 
Often, performance (i.e., \^at the child^ actually does or'^fails to do) in a 
particular situation is taken as a measure of competencies (i.e., "what he is' 
actually able to do undei^ a set of circumstances that maximally elicit the 
required performance). Performance and competence,, however, are not synony- 
mous, since, performance in anv' given situation is determined by a number of - 
factors, includging the "rules of interaction" (Get«els, 1974) which young 
children have learned inr the sociocultural context of their homes. ^ So,- for. 
example, the typical test situation in whiph an adult examiner asks the. child 
■questions will be. a more familiar, culturally appropriate or "culture- 
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syntonic" situation for an Anglo than for a Mexican American' child. More- 
over, jiany tests for young chiJLdren involve aski-ng the child to put together 
a puzzle, or blocks into .a design, or* other similar tasks. As indicated 
above, the data show that the^ Mexican American child — significantly more 
so than the Anglo child — is socialized to expec|: the adult to actively 
help him perform the task and to actually complete at l^ast portions of 
for the child. ' ^ 

Another importaAt finding of the study is that the pattern of 
correlations between specific maternal beliaviors and the children's cognitive 
development varies by Ethnic group. In other words, a particular maternal 
behavior which ha§ one kind of influence on child development for one ethnic 
group does r>ot necessarily have the same effect or "meaning" for anobher 
ethnic group. This finding 'has important implications. In the absence of 
empirical evidence obtained* in context, it is unwarranted to describe certain 
adult-child interaction styles as being more or less approp;:iate or deficient 
for child development. 

By better understanding the specific aspects of the early home 
environments of children froin different ethnic groups, we also are in a 
stronger position to develop- designs for intervention^ programs and curricula 
tliat take into account and capitalize upon the problemrsolving, relational 

and instructional styles aqd, other characteristics and "rules of interaction" 

" " • ' i 

that are unique to eacli group and thus provide an articulated continuity * 

• • • „• " - 

between the home and other institutions. There is an urgent need to ta^e a 
'very close look at the experiences^ tjiat children from various ethnic^ minorities 
encounter in school and at the transitions they are forced to make between . 
'the sociocultural context of the home and that: of the school, in order' to 
identify the specific areas in which schools , could be made more responsive 
t'6 the unique needs .and- characteristics of children and thelt families. 

■ 70 ' ■ . " 



A study of contextual use of language 

Linguistic characteristics 'represent one of the most visible "^areas. of 
child functioning in which there may be an abrupt discontinuity between the 
context of the home and that of other settings in which a child may find 
himself, such as the preschool and the school. « 

When different cultural or linguistic gro^ps^ome into contact with 
one another, varying degrees of biliftgualism usually ensue. Bilingual 
situations may range from instances in which a speaker seldom uses anyt-hing 
but his/her native language through speakers who -make use ©£ a second Ian- 
guage in varying degrees, 'to the rarely encountered ambilingual who' achieves 
complete mastery of both languages (HallJ^ay, 19.68). In fact, in situations 
where languages come in contact, languages or language variants sometimes 
replace each other^ among some speakers in certain domains gf language be- 
havior. One way to determine a particular community's sociolinguistic 
characteristics is by identifying social domains (Fishman, 1968) in a group 
(i.e., major spheres of activity in a culture such as family, education, 
etc.) and obtaining information as to the languages used in the various 
domains. ^^^--^^ 

I recently conducted an empirical study examining the use of language 
patterns in specific §pcial contexts among children and 'adults in their 
families from three different Hispanic urban groups in the United Statete: 
Central Texas Mexican Americans., New York Puerto Ricans, and Miami- Cuban 

i . • . 

Americans., A^otal of 1^95 children in the first, second, an^ third grades 

/ 

and their families participated in the study. The general patternof socio-r 
economic" and educational status of the fai^ilies in the three ethnic samples 
was similar to thaf^of average figures found in USA national statistics for 

\ ' ■ ^ 

each group. The mothers and the teachers each child were individually 
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interviewed by trained interviewers who were indigenous to the ethnic, 
linguistic, and geographical group of each interviewee. Information was 
obtained regarding the language pattern used toost often in the home by the 
child and* also by the adults (parents, etc.) in the home (familial language 
use). In addition, information was obtained regarding the use of language 
at school in the child's classtioom as the principal medium of itietruction 
for the child' for classroom subject matters. Because sometime^ research 
using reports as a method of collecting' language data may be subj^ect to 



response bias resulting from normative attitudes 'which may affect informants' 
judgments, great care was taken to eliminate this potential source of bias 
ivt this study by employing and carefully training only interviewers who were ^ 

indigenous to each of the ethnic, language, and geographic communities 

3' ' " 

studied. » 

Results showed that in the overwhelming majority of both -the New York ^ 
Puerto Rican and the Miami Cuban American families, the adults living with 
the children (parents, etc.) used Spanish as tKe most- frequent means of 
verbal communication in the home. Mpng the Central Texas Mexican Aa^^rican 
families, Spanish-English "mixture" w^s .the single most frequently used ^ - 
language by adults in 50% of the homes, ^Spanish in one-fourth of the families 
and English in the remaining* ^ne-fomrth. if^* linguistic /iat.urei>f- language 
"mixing" has been- studieH by otheVs. Previ^.ul3 research evidence suggests 
that the mixture of English/and Spanish ^ong Mexican Americans follows a 
very systematic patten;, and that there is a high degree of "grammaticalndise!' 
in the structural and: lexical blending at^ mixture present in the* language of 
Mexicatn American children. ^ . ^ • * 

These findings ^Ln4icate tfiat there are^d^ifferences in" the language 
environments to which'' Hispanic American 'children are exposed in their homes. 
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depending on the particular ethnic and geographical group to which they 
belong. Even vi,thin a single community there^may T^e significant differences, 
so as to question the assumption often made implicitly in Research and educa- 
tional policy involving persons from non-English speaking backgrounds that 
such groups are homogeneous. 

In botrh the New York Puerto Rican and. Cuban American gro\ips, the 
majority of the children used Spanish as the most frequent means of verbal 
communication in the home. Only about ^0% of the children ixt the Cuban 
Amer-ica^and the Puerto Rican families, respectively, used English, and 
almost none mixture, as single most frequent familial JTanguage. Among the. 
Central Texas Mexican American children, 30% used mixttJ^-e.-Jji^the familial 
context, 23% used both English and Spanish with equal frequency without 
vmixingf, and 45% used English.^ ' » ^ 

I^at about the language us^d^ in these children's classrooms as the 
medium of instruction* for content subjects?^ With over 90% of the Mexican 
'American and with over 4.0% of the Cuban American children, the language 
primarily used as the medium of instruction was English.^ With about *26% 
of the Puerto Rican children, the language primarily used as the medium of 
classroom instruction was English, with 21% it was both\nglish and «,panish 
with approximately equal frequency, and with 52% Spanish. ' 

Thus we see that in general, except .to some extent by the Puerto' Rican 
sampler^ere were abrupt discontinuities for many of t^e children between 
the linguistic environment ^experienced at home and that found at schodl as 
the medium of instruction for subject matter consent. It should be pointed 
out that the Puerto Rican children in the sample employed in this study were 
in a rather unique school situation which is found infrequent 1)^^ These 
Puerto Rican children were exceptional in that they all attended a school 



which had a principal who was himself Puerto Rican and fully committed to 
bilingual bixiultural education and to providing an educational- context in 
school' highly compatible with the children's sociocultural home environment. 
This situation seems to h^e had a positive impaction thecWSdren's in- 
tellectual developmient, sincW their performance on a test of general non-, 
verbal intelligence (Raven Coloured ProgresM.ve Matrices) was much higher 

r 

than that of the other groups, evenN:;iQugh tjhe Puerto Rican children came 
from homes with the lowest average socioeconomic level. ^ 

Jit should be noted that classroom/instruction through a second language 
is probably, by itself, not the only or perhapjs even the principal reason 
that so many children from non-English or limited-'English-speaking families 
perform poorly academically. In fact, Anglo English-monolingual children . - 
who have been immersed in a Spanish-only program, (cf. Cohen S'Laosa, in press) 
in which teachers nretended not to know English aijd .only used Spanish from 
the beginning of kindergarten, havp been found to do as well academically 
by the end of the third grade as children who go through a regular English 
program. But for the Anglo children in the Spanish immersion program, Ian- 
guage was the only factor j^hich differed significantly and abruptly from the 
socicctiltural tontext of their homes. It -appears that it is the rather 
abrupt dilscontinuity in the total socjocultural content — of which language 
may pnly qe a part — which compounded with issues related to attitudes and 



behavi^ra 'from individuals' representing the two sociocultural contexts 
toward each other, ithat may be at the root of the probl^, affecting mii^rity 
grouji children's academic development. ' 



r Conclusions • " . 

My iAtent in. this article has been to stress the importance of taking 
into accoimt^the sociocultural co'ri^xts whicttf^epresent the tofaj life space 
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or "ecology" (Bronf^brenner , 1974) in which each .child's development takes 
Place.|^ 1 have presented research evidence which shows clearly that the early, 
environments of children show quite unique characteristics depending on their 
membership in particular sociocultural groups — and that even within 
particular subcultural communities so^ietimes one may find considerable 
variability. At times, the same 'observed behavior, such as a' particular 
teaching strategy, for example, .may have quite =a different "meaning" in 
terms of its influence on children's development depending on the sopio- 
cultural/ context in which it occurs. JThe findings I have' presented raise 
serious questions concerning whether institutions and other environiftents 
which we impose on children* are so designed as t^o provide sufficient 
articulated continuity with the early and oji-going sociocultural environment 
of the, home A There is still much we do not know about the total ecologies 
of childre]| in\the various cultural groups 'li\w.ng side by\side in our plutal- 
istic feoliiety. IvJe are just beginning to catch a glimpse of the rich and 
cdmplej^ariabilify present in our changing nation as it begins its third 
century. . < 
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Content Footnotes « 

The term Mexican American as employed here refers to persons who were 
born in Mexico Snd now hold United States citizenship or otherwise 
live in the United States, or whose parents or more remote ancestors 
imihigrated ^ /the United States from Mexico, lit also refers to ^ 
persons who trace their lineage to Hispanic ot Indo-Hispanic forebears' 
who resided yithin Spanish or Mexican territory that is now part of 
southwestern United States. A recent US Bureau of the Census report 
(1974) shows the, total number of persons' of Spanish origin in the 
United States in 1973 to be over 10.5 million. Of these, 6.3 million 
are Mj^xican American, 1.5 million Puerto Rican, and .7 million Cuban 
American.' The remainder are of Central, South American," or other Spanish 
origin. 

r » 

The term Anglo American as used here refers to white native United' States 
'English-speaking persons who are^notr Mexican American or members of other 
Hispanic groups. 

For a m[ore detailed description 'of the study, see Laosa, 1975a, \ 
The relatively greater use of English ^mong the Mexican American than 
among ^the Puerto 'Rican or Cuban American families can be ^ex^amed by 
two principA factors. As a group, Mexican Amer§:-cattS' in southwestern 
United States have experienced contact with the English lafiguage more 
intensely and '£or a much longer period than either of the other two 
groups. Moreover^ Mexican Amerj.cans have experienced great pressures 
to give up their native language for English. In" fact, the southwest 
has a long history of prohibiting the speaking ^of /^Spanish in Schools 
(Carter, 1970) and of using various .forms of punishment to enfo^j^e the 
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4 "No 'Spanish Rule." Only recently has this situation befeun to change 
with the larjge-scale implementation of bilingual education progtiams. 

''Caution should be exercised when generalizing the lai^age use findings 
of this study to different geographical regions. Thus^ foK^mple, 

the traveler across the southwestern United States will note differen/ed 

f ' 
in language use among Mexican .American communities depending on sucjt 

factors as relative proximity to the USA-Mexico border. Therefor/, 

data should be collected for each community of interest. it 
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y CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR N(»<-ENGLISH 5PEAKING CHILDREN 



INTRCDUCTION 



The identification and analys:. 



young children necessffates that a 



sive" be/-e§tablishe4.' This d^finii:ion is based on the sociological term • 



edge /^belief s, customs, and skills 
society" (5room a:nd Selznick, 1970 



s of cul^rally^ reappnsive programs for 
basic definition of "culturally respon- 



<9 



, "culture" which is taken to mean "sbciar heritage, that is, all the^knowl- 



that are available to the members of a ' 
, p. 50). This connotation 'then includes 
all tha.t is familiar and has varyijng degrees of valif^: food, music, lati- 
Btrage, etc. This cultural knowlec^ge affects 'the way a- child behaves, believes 
and assesses himself- as a satisfac tory or unsatisfactory individual (Margolin, 
1974). That critical part of personality, the sejf copcept, is Vitally 

influenced by culture. Viewed from this perspectiv^ulturally yesponsive 

I 

Early Childhood Education programs are those which incorporate tiie child's 

native language and cultural knowledge a's par,t of the curriculud. In 

•4 . - ' 



addition, consideration is giv^j:^to the child's development in terms of 
relationships between self cone ^prl;, culture, and achievement. 



. The importance of an educational system that responds to students^ 
needs is given much credence by the waitings of such humanistic psychal- 
^ ogists as Combs (1959) and Maslow (1954). When viewed in terms of^Ha'slow'j 

' . r . ^* • * 

hierarchy, the needs ^ of non-SgH^h-speaking students w^o face a new 
culture upon entering school are related much more to security and accep- 



tance than to fulfillment or grades. Security is an urgent need 'for all 
children at this, stage but^the .task becomes more difficult when the Ian- 
guage is^not understood and the^ surroundings are sti^ange. Therj^ is little in- 
cliiiation to achieve until' some sense of belonging has been, established. The 
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f becoming a part of a second culture, or of acculturation, h^ve 
'Caused students to express confiisi^on, fear, or a sense of frustration 
(Litsinger, 1973). Leaving the familiarity and support^of tlie home environ- 
ment for the strange Ifelassroom in which he uust learn to makelhis own^way ijB^^'^ . 
an immense t^sk for any child. For the culturally different child who in 
some cases faces k completely 2ilien environment at School, the task may seem " ^ 

c 

insurmountable. This stress felt by children may allow little energy fo^*" 
academic endeavor. There is a' lifoit to tKe amount of stress that can be 
assimilated before the debilitating effecjts of excessive anxiety set in ' ^ « ^ 
CBrophy, 1-9^75). , The young child needs an environment that does not -make ' 
inordinate demands in order to develop a healthy* self concept atid a sense of 
being able to do. It is during first six years of life that-\a child * 
"develops a basic sense of trust, autonomy, and initiative (Erikson, 1963). x 

y 

It ^s during the latter part of th^§|S;^ge period that ^ildren enter esi^rly 
childhood programs and are in need of supportive, culturally responsive 

' . ^ t ^ . ' 

environments to foster pd^t^e Attitudes towards school and self. 

*■ ' 

The lack of culturally responsive programs iii, the past has caused some ' ' 

■ ■■ ■! 

educators ''to criticize the educational system, for not Implementing such r ^ 



5 



rograms. ' The failui^ of minority students to achieve in sc^hools was 



attributed to this lack of relevant programs (Carter, 1970; Ulibarri, 1970; 

ra, 1^963).. The early childhopd ppe^rams developed in the 60! s wer^ 

— ^ * 

implemented a^" intervention programs to compensate for certain cognitive 
and mot^ational' deficits, viewed as characteristic of these -'disadvantaged"- 
children. The children who attended these programs were alinost exclusively 
'poor and fre^quently they were from racial minorities. Thus, the deficit idea 
included cultiire and cultural differences were equated with cultural def i- 

" - ' . . - 

cienci^s. A change in ^hg.nkingr ha,g* occurred and ethnic, racial or "social 
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cla^s 'differences are now seen less as <Jef icienqies and more as differences 
to be accommodated to- in the schools (Evans, W15). 

Legislation providing for Bilingual/Bicultural education is' indicative 
of the trend toward cultural pluralism and reflects the, acceptance of cultural 
, differences as^vdilued basis for development;^ of programs* However in the area 
of early childhood^there are few distinct model programs established as part 
of Bilingual Programs that are described in the' literature. It is^the Headier 
Start and Follow Through projects that have developed distinct curriculum'' 
models consistent with various philosophies of child growth and that employ 
^^^pecific, educational strategies that ^an be identified and discussed in terms 
'of cultural responsiveness. These programs will be di^^^sed in the .next 
section, - . ^ . ! ^ 

' - ■ ' ■ ■ ^' •. ■ ■ . 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE ^ ' ^ ^ 

The relevant literature for this paper included some ot the research 
• ^ ^ ' \ ' / 

. related to the^^f ^qpncept ^d children's abiUty to/per£orm in school 

siifce 'development of ar ^jositive self concept was defined as part of a 

culturally responsive program. Early childhood model' programs were reviewed . 

in terms -of the degree of cultural responsiveness. Final evaluation reports 

of some Bilingual programs that included data for kindergartens and primary 

grades were also reviewed, 

« ' . • • • • 

Self Concept and Achievement' ' " * 

Tliere were^ numerous studies indicating ^ direct' relationship between- - - 
the self cddcept and * academic achievement (Campbell,^ 1965; Bleisoe, 1967). 
One of the most extensive studies. of the self concept of ability and sch9ol . 
success was condu^ited by Brookover .(1967) and his associates over a six-year 



^ . - . 77/ ^ 
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> period. This was a longitudinal jstudy of the relation between the self- ' 

j 

concept of acadecp.c\ ability and school achievement among students in one^ 

1 

school class while ir^ the seventh through twelfth grades. The researchers 
concluded there was a significant relationship between self t:oncept and 



4 . 

afcademic achievement.^ Another conclusion laas that human ability may not, be 
the most important factor in achievement.-e& the study indicated that stu*- 



deispts^ attitudes were a limiting factofe^ 



Lamy (196^5) f oupd- that the p^cepltions children developed about 
thehselves in kindergarten weref related to subsequent reading achievement^ 
' in first grade. Studies also^ndicated that self* concept influeiiced social' 
learnings. Bamett '(1957) reported ^that feelings of inadequacy among bright 

underachieversg^cted as depressors which caused tliem to withdraw and refuse 

'i ' * 

to compete. The conclusions were not only that attitudes about himself 

affec.t how,^ child performs at school but alsa that performance has a heavy 

impact on the self concept as verified by the fpllowing research* Gibby and 



Gibby (1967) explored the effects of strei^s resulting from failure upon the 
self concept and intellectual productivity of sixty students ih, two 'seventh 
grade ^asse's* .established for bright, academically superior white^children. 



} ' ■ . , • 

One clJss was used as a control group and the other as the experimental 



group. Academically oriented tests weref administered to boti^ classes on two 
different occasions three days apart. Immediately before the last testing, 
meml^ers of the experimental group were given slips of paper indicating they 
had failed the fxfst test. Coiiiparison. of the scores, of the experimental 
group and the conkrol gl:oup indicated that under the stress of" failure the , 
experimental group performeci less effectively. The. experimental group also 

'" • •' ' ■ .■ ■ " . / ^ : . 

* t-eilded.to regard themselves less highly and showed a decrease in intellectual 
productivity;. ' - . 



) The relationship between ethnicity and self concept has been investigated 

by several researchers (Carter, 1968;' G. Palomares, 1970; Zirk^'and Greene, i 
1971). In a preliminary study it was establi^ed that, self concept was ' • 
^ , related to ethnic groupmejabership and that Puerto Rican children Exhibited 
^ ^ 'Significantly lower yelf concept tilian Black or White children. These results- 
were negated whenfa" teacher-rating instrument was employed in conjunction 
^ with a self-rating instrument .(Zirkel, 1971). • * I ' ^ 

Dther stddy comparing ">52 non-Mexican American and 'Me^iican American 
/students in grades three and six in five urban California schools; GustafSon 
(1971) using the Coopersmith's Self Esteem Inventory .found hoMifference in • 
t^ third grade between Mexican Americans and non-Mexican Americans. 'How- 
ever, tfieTimp-MewiGaia..^^ had significantly higher scopes at the sixth 
grade level suggesting that the trend of difference becomes cumulative. 
Differences b'etween the ethnic* categories in self esteem and academic per- 
^^^nce.' tliat arei inconsistent at t:he third grade level become dominant 'at 
thej sixtH' grade level. ^ * J ^ 
Geraldine Palomares (1970) , in her examination ol existing lite'rature 

' regarding the self tpncept of Mexican ^Americans, found , that, studies in this 

■ ' ' >^ 

-area, were not in» agreement. While, one study showed Mexican America<ns as 

^ haying lower self concepts, -others failed to show any significant difference.* 

'pie major theme emerging from the above di^scusision is that self concept 

and» ability to 'Achieve are interacting and.one influences the other. The im-^^ ^ 

p§ct shown of attitudes toward self at^anjearly age upon subsequent achieve- 

• \ . ' ' _ . ^ , ' . . * , 

^ ment is of vital concern to those interested Jto early childhood education. 

• . , How thefee two theoretical ideas are incorporated into practical application 

by program planners jls determined by. notions of *iearning theory lind will be 

discussed with specif rc^ mojdel programs. ^iliTigual/Bicultural^progVams - ' 

ERIC ' ' • . 7?, -t 1 . 



approach the education of youhg children from"' the premise that by utilizing 
tl\e language the child already knows, the chil^ will more likely acKieve ^ 
sue ce^ fully- and this success in turn will enhance the self conce|>t{. How < 
Billngual/Bicultural programs affect th§ cultural knowledge a^id self concept 
of^hildren is an area tHat is yet^'to be re^yealed by studies of such programs 
being curreqfly implemented. • ' ' 



- Model Early Childhood Education Pi^O<grams 
A review of some, of the outstanding Head Start and Follow Through 
curriculum models and the degree to whicK they/can be considered culturally 
responsive is undertaken in thi^ paper to V"se^nt a general view of alterna- 
tive approaches in early childhood educationT^these curriculum models are 
distinguished by different guiding concepts of child development and principles 
of education. The models are divided int<i^^^hree^ categories that reflect 
distinct philosophies or assumptions abour child development and lealrning. 
A brief description of maturationist, cognitive developmentalist and experi- 
mentalist philosophies is included in the review of the models below. The ( 
models are discussed in terms of^ cultural responsiveness^in relationship to 
target population, cultural knowledge, the language program implemented, and" 
development of self esteem. t , ^ 

Maturatibnist philosophy expounds the belief that childreii develop, as 
a whole person at differetir rates and pass through stages or" periods during 
which certain" skills or attributes ^re developed. The^child'-possesses'^^e ' ^ 
•genetic potential for this development and given tl^ ^oper environment this * 
'development will occur when the child arrives »^t a given perijtfa of maturation. 

' ' ■ ' ^ • V.' \ ^ ■ ■ 

.Childreti are .intrinsically motivated to learn and need an environment that 

./ • ' ■ . ■ ■ - 

provides manjr experiences and the f reedoti to choose the experiences-, that are 
in congrueijce with their int^r'est and period of readiness. Leain^.ng objectives* 
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are the outcome of the transactions between a teacher and fhild^en working 
as joint decision makers. Children are tmsted an^^espected- f or th^ir 
- .individual differences and highly individualized activities are provided to 
meet these differences (Ev^ns, 19!^). The term 'open education is associated 
with the educationaT^ideas of maturationist philosophy. 

Two Head Start and Follow Through curriculum models, the Bank Street 
model and the Tucson Early Education Model (TEEM), are usukl^ associated ^ 
with the open ^^tion concept and utilize the interest center concept an* 
individualized' instruction;' The Tucson Early Educatioii Model wad selected 
for discussion .because it originated as a program for Mexican Americaiv stu--^: 
dents in first through thirci grades in Tucson, Arizona. , It was later 
.expanded to include preschool thrbugh, tbird grade fot Head Start and Follow' 
Through classes with 'children of all eVhnic amd cultural backgrounds and 
^ implemented in' twenty school systems 'acrofs the country (Chow,* 1973) 
J Th^ dlassroom 4ctivities are directed toward development of the 
^ program's major objectives: language competence, intellectual bas^, motiva- 

tional *^^se, ^SYid'^cietal artj and%kills. 'The variety of skills which ^ 
• reYle^ theses objectives are^never exercised separately but are taught in ^ 
combination and defined orchestration. MostMessons are conducted in 

sMll groups of about" fiv^b^W"^ allowing for cTose teacher-student . 

^ . . ^ . / * 

interaction^ Children are encouraged to '^erbal^i^, handle objects and to 



participate in demonstrations as it i^ believed that in order to learn 

s students mu6t have the opportunity ta' actively ^ngage in-a variety of bq- 

) ' \ / * ' ► * * 

haviors. Student^ often wo||jc in small groups cabled cpmmittees but have 

I ' the option of leaving the group and, going to the free choice centers. 

• |« Opportunities are pro.vided for the development of a wid%: variety of skills 

through modelling (Spodek, 1973). Individualization of instruction i?one 

. ' .. ■ »■ , - / . r 



of the most important variabiles jLVid provision is made for development of " 
individual skills at individual- rates . Cultural background, attitudes, and 

values pf the children are incorporated into self selected and structured 

♦ * * 

activities to further instructional objectives (Evans, 1975). This adapta- 

tipn to local populations is recognition that ^ildren develop skills and 

'attitudes that are appropriate to their llkm home ^nd neighborhoods though 

th6y may differ from tho^e? of fhe main society. A continuation of these 

values aijd* attitudes Is encouraged in the cfassroom.. * ' ♦ 

"Langua^ competence is one of tl;ie major technical Skills nf the * 

culture to t7hich the child must ad-apt" (Spodek, 1973, p. 232). This adapta- 

tion refers to children"^ learning the of ficial . language of this country and 

no reference was found tha^t indicated Jhat any of the model's classrooms use 

a bilingual approach .to language instruction^ "Language lift" is often use<^ 

to desci;ibe the language development method for -fearly education ectployed l?y 

TEEM,. This method is based on the utilization of children's "natural 

language learning" (Evans, 1§J5)» *This approach 'adheres to the assumptions 

' ' - ' . ■ ' 

that rich .experiences in language stimulation, opportunities for language 
«• ' 

». '- ' , ' ' 

expression, and exposure to appropriate, syntactic structures will better 

>1 ' • 

activate children s normal biological capacity f.ot language. For>i exposure 

to occur danguage communications must be di^cted toward children to whictv, 

they can' respond*. . Teachers nlu^t model a yariat^ basic s^neence structua:es 

in appropriate situations to raise children's language production. Children ^ 

^ . ' ' ^' ' ' ^ • 

— ^1 • ^ , »> ^ 

(Jerive "language rules from hearing and producing.;languag^, and « the child's 

•\ ■ " * r • • , ^ . . * ' ' 

sp,oniatteou5 language is used to develop 'literacy skills. The program has„n^)^ 
language materials and lesions are not based on objectives, sequence, or * t 

\ ^ ■ " ^ - \ .. . - 

timing. The su):ce8S of the program depends on the 'teacher who must be 



coriscious^or being -a modeler of language and possess a fim knowledge of the-^ 




syntactic structure b^eing modeled (Evans, WyS). 

Data about specific academic skill development to evaluate the TEEM 
' Language model are" not available at this time. Co4>arison of TEEM, children 
with local classes has.. shown strong evidence in faW of TEEM children on 
social-affective behaviors. Children in TEEM classr^ Maintain- '^a task- 
orientation better than those in the comparison classeJ^ TEEM chi!j.dren 
generally had better cogniti^je gains baaed on word kn^gdge, visu'^l and 
vei^bal memory, conceptual grouping, number questions, and reason by! analogy 

(Evans, 19^5). ' 1 ' 

» i 

Cognitive developmentalist philosophy adheres closely to Piaget's 
theories of the stages of child development and much emphasis is planted on' 
the development bf mental strilctures. The evolution of a child ''s cojpitive 
structures progresse^, through a' distinct sequence beginning with s4nsory- 
motoi coordination and ending- with formal reasoning ability, logical thought 
in objective,. abstract;. .hypothetical terms, Aiilbng factors which' influence 
this progression are neurolo^icaSkmaturation, in harmony with physical and ' 
social expe^riences, and equilibration, the process by which a child seeks 
.greater cognitive balance at higher levels as new learnings occur. This ^ 
seeking for balance or 'meaning snakes a cWl^ an active learner, who ^profits 
^rom active discovery, concrete^ sensofy^erience, interpersonal, inter- 
actions with ether children, ^and a variety of models for. imitative learning 
(Evans, 1975). American- cognitive developmentalists. who haVe also- contri-: 
^uted to. this apptoach are J. McV^^Hunt', Benjamin Bloom, ^^and William Fowler.* 

The Responsive Environment; Model Erogram developed by F&r West Labora- 
tory was chosen/as- reprijientative o^ this particular approach becausl'it is 
mostly: influenced by the work' of cognitive developmentalists , ai^though. it 
is considered to be ba'sically efclectfc (Chow 1973) . This model is based' ■■■ 



on the assuipption tjjat public schools are no^ responding to children as 

** ' '* I / 

individuals with dif f erent \ultural backgrounds and that if "culturally 
different children are to thrive either they must .be helped to pperate in a 
system designed for others, or the system itself must be ^hanged to se^rve 
all children equally" (Nimnicht, .1973). The program was initiated at 
Colorado State College in 1964*as the New Nursery School to meet the needs _ 
of ethnically different children, jnainly Mexican ''American and Black. It 
was later started as, the Responsive Environmoqt ^^del at Far West' Laboratory 
by Glen Nimnicht, the original founder of the program, and presently the* 
developers are sponsoring ^He^ Start, and Follow Through classes around the 
Country (Chow, '1973) . ' The target population in addition to Black and 
Mexican American children has included ^ther Spanish-speaking children, 

ndian. Oriental ahd Anglo middle-class children (Nimnicht, 1973).. 
j^The acquisition of specific skills is not stressed, rather a learning 
to learn approach encouraged. Classroom activities are organized around a 4 
designed ^nvijonment that responds to the' needs of children .and provides > 

immediate feedback. ^ This -is accomplished by the use of self-correctffig 

. / • • ^ ■ ' t 

toys and by the' actions of teacher who waits f^r the child to express 

an interest ^nd then works with an individual child or a' small "group on the ^ 

chosen task! •* The* ability to solve^robl^ms is stated as .befng phe major 

goal of intellectual development:. This goal is partly accomplished by the 

autotelij^ ^ames and toys that allow children to work independently or m 

small groups. A wide variety educational toys and games as- well 

prdgrammed material and- sipiple machines are considered necessary to pr'ovide 

a wide range of educational experiences^. There* are two short periods dur-mg 

the day for total group activities such as* music or story time, but for the 

m^st ^par^t the work is done on ^n indi-^^ualized basis between teacher and 

. child .(-Chow, 197 3). • i ^ 
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A major objectiv^ of the program is help children develop a positive^ 
self concept as it-rfelates to learning in the school and in the home, A 
'child is aeen as having a positive self image if he like^ himself anS his 
people, believes In himself and his abil\:y to solve problems, and expresses 
-feelings of pleasure and Enjoyment. Thi? view of himself will af^ct his 
attendance and/hils performance at §chooL .{Nmnicht , 1972)/ / 

Another /important objective of the Responsive Environment /^del ^s that 
the child possesses a knowledge and understanding of his cultiiral background". 
Culturally relevant materials are^ provided by the local program and the core 
materials/ that have no cultural biasVarei^rovided by the laboratory. The 
invblve^ent of parents, even at the dec^ioiKma'king level, also contributes 
to the^ cultural responsiydness of the^prog*j?em (Nimnicht, 1973). 

/There is no specific language development materials nor method require'd 
by yfche Laboratory. The local programs are fi:ee to- i/ncorporate materials 



tnat are consistent with the philosophy of the model suchv'as the Lavatelli 

/ 

Lterials and the Project Life'' Program (Language Improvement to facilitate 
/^"^^^^°^^®"^P^°y®^ Responsive Environment Project for Spanish 

American children, a model classroom in Clovis, New' Mexico (Askins, 1974); 
This project was adapted to bilingual educat;Lbn. 

The Laboratory does not anticipate a final ,evaluation»t>f the first 
phase^ of the total program for at least five years (Nimnicht, 1972). 

Experimentalist Philosophy, which is also known asVEnvironmentalist . 

)■ •■ %' ' ^ " 

relies almost t6tally on tyfie theories of the Bellaviorist psychology of 
Skinner, .The emphasis of tTij^X science is on observable behavior and its 
relationship with other observable phej^omena.. ^^erimentalist philosophy 
has Veen greatly influenced by tjhe a^ctensive body^of research with animals 
and humans in labor^p^ies . TheNchild might essentially be con^dered a 



system of interrelated responses interacting with stimuli and a major 
assumption is that the behavior of a child is determined by external stimuli. 
By carefully specifying the goals of education in observable 'behaviorl and by 
colatrolling the stimuli in the environment, a child's behavior can be {modified 
to coincide with the stated gpals. Learning is 'facilitated when concepts 
and skills are broken up into small discrete steps and are carefully 
^ sequenced,. Associative thinking, memor'i24tion\*' is relied ilpon heavil/y and 
discrimination and categorization are learned as a result of asso^^tioh 
(Spod^, 1973) • ' . ' / ' • ' 

*\ The classic example of this theory is the Engelmann-Becker or Engelniann- • 
Berert^r Academic Preschqol which is now also a Follow Through model with 
preschool throirgh third grade classrooms across the count;:y/ ^he target :~ 

' ^H' ■ . ^ 

population for this model arei^isadvantaged" children without regard to 
ethnicity. * • 

The goal of this model is the development of skills iij. language, .reading,' 
and math. The Distar Materials, used* to achieve these skills, provide 
sequence^, structured lessons. i The- preschool language* pro§rai(i is built 
around three daily ZO^moSiute sessions of intensive -direct instruction cha- 
racterized by fast\iace, heavy work demands, and' strong emphasision verbal 

^ i^esponses. Children ape taught in small, .homogeneous groups of dcrom three 
td efght, sdkted close to the^ teacher who uses much verbal Upraise as ' 
reinforcement for desired responses. Verbatim directions are .provided for. 

, the teacher ( Chow, ^ 1973) . / - ' , • 

Cultural knowledge or activities are not mentioned and a positjtve ael.f/ • 
concept is seen as dependent On success. ^ utilizing 'direqt instruction* 
and developing academic, skiirs to insure success it 'is^ assumed that a 
positive self i^ge will' result. A number o£ studies cit'Sid by Stanley ^\^2) 
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indicate that this progtam has had more short range impact, on I.Q. and 
achievement scores than the traditional child-centered approach. 

Another model program that, is eclectic in its approach, although , 
inf liienced by the theoties of Jerome^Kagan, is the Bilingual Aly Child- 
hood Program developed by Southwest Educational- Development Laboratory: The 

program developed for Mexican America:^ children stresses verbal and" reason- 
•* ' " - 

ing skills and healthy self concepts. (There is a counte^art for Black 

children.) ; (Chow, 1973). The language program is based on a three-level 
curriculu?i based upon mastery of English.'' T«g%equence and ratio in amount 

f English and; Spanish used is geared to program level. A variety of teach- 
ing methods, iiistructional settings, m4dia, and content are used (Evans, 1975) 
.- -— lo -addition to including^pahish fbr instruction, the program plate^~a " 
strong emphasis upoiv children's" native heritage. Many cultural aspects are' • 
included, such as dances, music, relevant pictures, etc. . - ' 

Evaluation data based on 169 clas^rooins in Texas'* atod Colorado i-ndicate ' 
that approxi^tely 7S percent of the participating chiidren' achieve criterion' 
mastery of program goals. .Additional g^ins £n English and Spanish compre- ^ 
hension as w&l as increased cognitive skills, are reported.. - ' 

^- - • - ■ / 




Pinal Evaluation Reports of Bilingual Programs 
The definition of culturally responsive, progjrams was stated previously 
in this paper as those ijrograms that include a child natii^e language iand 



skill acquisition by\>Btudenta^ was not hindered by -education in twQ languages 



cultural knowledge as part of the curriculum with due/ consideration given to 
dev^opment of a' positive self concept. The fiollowiiig bilingual programs 
are briefly reviewed with this definition in mind* / 

An ERIC search fpt literature related to cultu;ifally responsive and ^ 
bilingual early childhood programs yielded only tw6. eyaluation reports for 
suchr programs. Cox (1974) summarized the findings for the Caribou Bilingual 
Project, Caribou, Maine, final evaluation report of 1973-1974. This was an 
English-French progratn that involved two classes each of kindergarten, first 
gr^de and' second grade. A major'^oniElusio^^ students ^in f he" bilingual 

ptogram performed as well as students in nonptogr'am classes* 'Therefore, 
xtion byUQt 

(Cox, 1974). , ' , . ■ / 

The Yupik Bilingual Education Projec^ of the Alaska Statef-Operated 
School, System, a program that' utilizes Et^glish and ^upik Eskimo,^ completed 
Its second year m 1973. Thirteen classrooms in six schools comprised the 
experimental group. Instruction was cdnducted in the native lafiguage and , 
English was taught as a Second Language CESL) . The major focus was on 
developing language<4kills, although literacy and numerical skills were also 
measured and results* included in the report. The statistical* analysis 
compared scores of th^ students in the bilingual classrooms with those of * 
cora[parison stiKients_in. jtradifional classtooms. the scores' for literacy 
skills and math show that bilingual program children's scores were sLbstan-' 
tially higher, although not statistically, than those .of non-feilingual 
program children. In linguistic skills the Yupik scores of bilingual 

• . \: • ■•• ■ ■ ' ■ •■ • ^- • . . ■ 
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.program students ^were significantly higher than the comparison group score^. 

^ The English scores for the bilingual program students were greater than the 
non--bilingual students but not significantly greater The program reports 
did not indicate any planned emphasis on self concept development Or cultural 

knowledge (Orvik, 1973). / 

< " \ 

The Austin Independent School District Valuation reports for the* 

^ school year 1974 to 1975 provided inf orraationW data collected for the ESEA 

Title VII Bilingual Project and the ESAA Bilingual /Bicultural Project (Holley, 

1975). The evaluation design for- both pfojects wa^^ based upon the Aus'tin ^ 

Independent School District's C.I. P.O. (Co>itext, Inputs, Processes, and 

Outcome^). This paper utilized only bfej^^^dent outcome data for the 

development of language (English and ^Spanish) ^ attitudes\toward school, and ^ 

' ' . ' < ^ ' \ ^ 

self concept. Only data obtained from children in 4^ndefgiirten to first ' 

grade were used in this, paper in keeping with the emphasis oh early child- 

hood ecjueation. The data for the process objectT.ve, cultural reference, 

were also utilized in relation to the cultural knowledge aspect of this paper. 

The major- components of both ESEA Title VII Bilingual and ESAA Bilingual/ 

Bicultural projects in addition to InstructjLon were Staff Development, . 

Curriculum Development, Parent Involvement, and Evaluation, the* Bilingual 

Education Model utilized by both projects is based -i5n^tte^tatewide Design 

for^iingual Education adopted by the State Board of Edu^^tlqn and the AISD 

School Board Policy on Bilingual/Multicultutal Education, ^is mod^l irf- 

described as an instructional program encompassing the total educational 

process In which English and Spanish' are^utillzed f or *a portion of all the 

curriculum. The amount of^time given to each of the languages in^ contend ' \ • 

areas and language instruction is commensurate with the individual needs of 4 

students. Teaching of concepts is undertaken entirely ini<;he''f irst Ifi^nguage^^^^ 

89 ' ' - ^ ' 
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and all students were tested for laMuage dotninance by use o.f the James or 
.PAL Language Dominance Tes/^. A vital part of^the program of bilingual 
'instruction is •the teaching of the cultural heritage of the people whose , 
languages are used and includes their .contributions tQjthe community, the 
state, and the country. * 

This was the second program year for ESAA Bilingual/Bicultural program 
in th'^e Austin school system. The number of students participating vas 
1,<A00 distributed in four elementary schools, grades kindergarten thrpugh 
fifth' grade, and^he sixth grade at two junior high schools* These schools, 
had the highest* concentration^ of Spanish dominant Mexican American students 
in the district. The ethnic composition of students participating in this 
project was 83 percent Mexican American, 15 percent »Black, and 4 percent . 
Anglo: ^ ' , ' * f 

The ESAA Bilingual/Bicultural 19^4^-1975 final evaluation reported 
significant gain at tlie .05 level of confidence in Langyag^ Prof iciency for 
both English and Spanish by kindergarten and first grade projec^t students. 

if 

This information was based on pre-test post-test scores oljtained by use of 
the James or PAL Language Dpnfcance Test. . . * 



I 



Kindergarten children t Afted on the Prijnary Self ^Concept Inventory 
demonstrated a significant gain at the .,05 level of confidence on pretest 
posttest evaluation of data. (Third and fourth grade Student scores showed 
no significant change.) • , - 




The School Sentiment Index v;as used" to measure attitudes toward s^lbol 
of third- and fourth grade students. No significant change was mea^ui'ed in' 
tfiese students and kinderga^teV'and first grade students were not included 
in this area of measurement. 



The Cultural Reference objective was not achieved. This objective was 
measured by Teacher Questionnaire. .Level of Attainment was contingent on ^ 
80 percent of teachers-mentioning afc least two methods used to incorporate ' 
culture and home backgro^l^of students into cjassroom activities.-^ 

Title VII Bilingual Frogiram, in its first year of operations, was 
established in sixteen sqhobls. The Ti^le VII Project was built into the 
locallpr sponsored bilingual program startkd in 1970 at the kindergarten 
level. One grade level had been added; each ^e^ar so- ihat Title VII encompassed 
the five grades planned for bilingual in,^ruction through the nktural pro- . 
gression of the local program. Therefore, 'some students in the Title VII 
project had been receding Spanish instruction since kindergarten. The 
number of students participating in the Title VII Bilingual project, grades 
kindergarten through, sixth grade, wa^ 2,406. The ethnic composition of these 
students was 59 percent Mexican American, 10 percent Black, and 31 percent. 
Anglo. 

Title VII Bilingilal Project final evaluation repord for .19'74-1975 
reported significant, gain at the/oTlevel of confidence for kindergarten 
^nd first grade project students on. Language Proficiency test scores^ as . 
measuresd by the James or PAL Language dominance test. Both English and 
Spanish pretest ppsftest differences iJere significant (p.<.05). 

S^f concept scores on the Primary Self-Concept Inventory demonstrated 
•no significant gain for kindergarten students. (Third and fourth grade 
student scores were significant.) ' 

Attitude^ toward school was not meksured for kindergarten and first grade. 
Third and fourth grade student scores 'showed no significant differences on 
attitude tpward schooi. * ' / ' " 



Cultural References were measured by Teacher\^'estionnaire and classroom 
obseryations. -The desired level of cultural. references was reached (Holley, 
1975). ... ^ ' . '' \ . . 

The Education Service Center, ^Region XIII, has operated the Bilingual 

-J 

Classrdi^m Project since 1969. There are classrooms on three different school 
campuses from first through fifth grajde.. The 1975 final evaluation report 
include.d test measures on self concept, cultural knowledge, and cultural 
attitudes 'for ^first grade students (SaenzJ 1975). / 

The Cultural Attitude and Knowledge test scbres were obtained by the * 
Cultural Attitude Scale. Reading is not required as this instrument is 
'feased upon pictbrial stimuli and response options. It can be administered 
in English and Spanish. Student pre and post scores were significantly 
different on attitude toward the Mexican American culture but no significant 
difference was noted for gain in knowledge of MekiQan American culture. 

Self concept -was measured by Your-Schoot-and Clas'smates instr^iment. 

The results indicated that first grade students scored significantly higher 

\ 

on the ppsttest than on the pretest (Saenz, 1975). 

A library search *of final bilingual reports turned in ^o the Bilijx^ual 
Department of the Texas Education Agency by school districts in the/&tat 
revealed 'that few school districts named development of positive ydpnpf^t as 
an objective. The few that did seldom used test instruments tfi) obtain, pre, 
posttest data. The Dallas Independent School District did ^ploy an 'evalua- 
tfion design that pleasured attitudes towaj^d self. 

The School Perception Scale was used to obtain scopes £6r kindergarten 
and first grade students randomly selected iiv the Dallas study, t The analysis 
of kindergarten data revealed that English dominant: Mexican American chil-> 
dren displayed more favorable attitudes towards self/ school, and reading 



than other childiTea in the Bilingual Education Program. The diff ei;ence8 
betwecsn Englii^and Spanish dominant Mexican American children were large 

^ . . y. ^ ' 

enough t<y6e statistically significant*.^ This finding was viewed as support-^ 
ing tb4 contention of bilingual program supporters who maintain that 
*l^rt{guistically\ limited children suffer from low attitudes toward self and 
schopl (Murray, 1975). ' ) . 

- /. • 

Grade one data showed no 'Significant differences between any of the 
, groups. The improvement in the Spanish dominant Mexican American children's 

0 

attitude^rom kindergarten to first, grade cannot be interpreted as being a 
re^lt of ^Bilingual instruction since'this was not' a longitudinal study. 
However, the report indicated that student involvement in the Bilingual pro-* 
grdm should, not be 'tuled out as.«a possible explanation for the improvement. 

The English ^as a Second Language ^ESL) test was given to •a ran<fom ^sample 
of^ Spanish dominant Mexican American bilingual students. The Spanish as a 
Second Language (SSL) test was given to a random sample of* English dominant' 
Bilingual Program students. Statistically significant pre to posttest gains 
.^ere made at all grade levels for both groups on ESL and SSL tests (Murray, 
1975). 



* : . • _ ■ SYNTHESIS OF LitERARY RESEARCH ' ... 
Findings of the literature 'cited included the theories of psychologists 
that demonstrate the importance of helping children to develc^X positive 
attitudes telated to themselves (Maslovf,* 1954; Combs, 1959; E^lckson, 1963; 



Brophy, 1^75). ♦Empirical research indicated that these^^^titudes did in 



ese^ alt: 

fact, afffect st-udent ability to perform in school (Lamy, 1965; Gibby, 1967; 



Brookove: 



H6wever, resfearch findings* of the relationship between 
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self concept and ethnicity .were incon8i§>tent and conflictii\g (G, Paloinares, 
1970; Gustafson, 1971; Z"^. 1971). • • . . 

The renewed interest early childhood' has been characterized by an .. 
emphasis on perceptual, cognitive, and intellectual functions as well as 
social and emotional'. This was demonstrated by the alternative curriculum 
models discussed representative of the tHree different philosophical theories 



ERLC 



mdturationist , cognitive developmentalist,^nd expetimentalist • 

' •* • # ' 

The philosophical theory behind the models discussed, seemed to correlat 

wit'h the degree of cultural responsiv.eness evidenced. The experimentalist 

model, Engelmarv Becker,' with its ^phasis o!i academic skillL acquisition 

seemed to^give little considerations to native language, cultural knowledge, 

X ' ' ! 

ethnicity, or self concept development. The maturationist model, Tucson ^ 

r . . . . ^ 

* ^ * ^ •* • 

Early Education Model, originated as a program for Mexican American children 
and regard was given .to development of self esteem and, cultural knowledge! | . 
These features seem to indicate that this model was perhaps/mpre responsive, 
although utilization of the students' native language was not included^. Two ^ 
program^ seemed tp meet the cr-iteria set for culturally tesponsive pr\)grams: 
utilization of the native language, regai:d for development of self estjeem, ' ^ 
and cultural knowledge* These were the cognitive developmentalist Responsive 
Environment Model and the eclectic Bilingual Early Childhood Program. . ^ 

Six bilingual programs cutr>^^y being implemented were reviewed. Two 
reviews are based on information found in a literary search and four on* final 
evaluation reports obtained directly from, the school districts or from oth-er 

gencies. The Caribou Bilingual Project and the Yupik Bilingual Education 
Project utilized the native language in the .instruction but made no provision 
for deyeloplnent of self esteem or cultural knowledge.' Th\ evaluation reports ^ 
of tjhe projects implemented by the Austin and Dallas IndeiJendent\ School - , 

/ • 94- 
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District^and the Education Service Center, kegion JCIII, included development" 

of native as well as secondary language, cultural, knowledge-, and positive self 

concept evaluation results. All six projects utilized formative measures of 

the program progress aTl^il as smmnative measures' in the evaluation design. 

The great number of early childhood programs based, on curriculum. models 

adhering to different theories and utilizing different educational methods 

was regarded as a strength to the educational .system. The fact that two such 

models could be considered culturally responsive was heartening. However, 

concrete Aata indicating that th'eSe programs are best suited to the learning 

styles of any group of non-English speaking students are now available at the 

» / ' ' ' . 



predent. 

Icastaneda and Ra^^z (1975) have formulated a theory that Mexican 
AmeriUn ^ihildren prefer a "field sensitive" cognitive style as opposed to 
a. "fikd. independent." Field sensitive children learn best when there is ■ 
close interaction with .a warm supportive teacher who models problem solviAg 
strate^es and then stresses application of general rulea. These studentl' 
attentidn is first focused on the global characteristics of a situation and 
work we^ll in small, cooperative groups. One can infer that these character- 
istibs cM be applied to the Tucson Early Education Model or the Responsive 
Environment Model. ' " "... 

PresentV research on comparison of different programs relative to ^ 
ef f ectivenessWith the general preschool population indicates that no single 
program is generAly superior across a variety of measures (Seller, 1971; ' ' 
Weikart, 1970). S^|. studies denonstrate that' carefully, designed and imple- 
mented programs have no immediate or short range benefits,' but produce long 
range >benef its for the experimental students. Others show' short range but 

not iong range benefits for the experimental group (Brophy, 1975). Seller 

\ 
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(1971) indicates that long /rangeffef f ects for the less structured Weikart 
program\ cognitive development^ fare) more evident rfhan for the highly struc- 

J - ' ^ I . ■ ' ' * " 

tared iJistar language pfogram. J^The results were based ^pn spor^son t:he ; 

• ^ ' f * ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

Stanford-Binet Test, atid thp Csaifprnia Achievement Test, programs that in-^ 

i 0 < ' . " ' 

eluded ^ a systematic parent involvement^ component seemed mprei.ef f ective in 

* I* ' ' ^ 

producing and maintaining gai& (Evans, 1975).' . . 

^ •i: • . - 

Information on early ch|.idhood bilingual education programs is difficult 

to locate, as evide«iced by nihe smallienumbe^r of findings produced By tlie ERIC 



search. Some ^bilingual programs are part of otl(er early childhood *<podels, 
such as the Responsive Envirpnment Project for Spanish American Children 
(Askins, 1974) *and many Bil;ingual Programs include early childhood class- 
rooms (four to six y^alt old children) . But eariy childhood bilingual educa-- 
tion is not reported as such in the literature nor are culturally responsive 
programs. . 

•The results of longit|||jiinal studies of the nature of the St.- Lamfiert 
experiment involi/ing children who attended bi^ngual preschool classes^ that 
could be considered culturally responsive ,^ are not available in the litera- 

I ' ^ - . 

" ture. Short range resultsjsuch as those^ reported|by» the. current. Bilingual 

* ' ' ' * f 

' Programs reviewed seem to indicate Mihat students l^rjt'more Spanish and just 

as much English as thos§ students in non-bilingual'M.asses. The Bilingual 

^ ■ *' ^ . ' 

Early Childhood Program reported a -substantial gain\in language, both English 

N ' • ^* " - * \ ' I * 

* and Spanish. '^The finarl eValtiafcion report revi'ewed ^Aso seemed to indicat^ an 

increase in -student self esteem, for many of the classics, although it was not 

^ consistent with all clas'seS. 

Research studies comparing early Childhood bilingut^l projects that hfive 

sianilar objectives but distinct theories ancl methods werJe not apparent in 

■ 96 ^ 102 
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the literary search noy were projects with distinct methods oriented toward 
determinihg cognitive styles pf culturally different children. 



^ > * IipLICATIONS 

». ^ The effect of positive-^attitudes totlzard self upon ability to perform 
academically has been clearly ^demonstrated, . That these attitudes are 
esta^blished early in life and are affected by a child *8 tcftal experience 
indicate the need for culturally responsive early childliood programs, Sirice 
a child s language is a vital part of his h^ritagie and instruction in that 



n^ritag|B 

1 \ 



* language will give greater assurance of initial school success/ thus not 
— only ^aiding development of academic ^skills but a positive- sel^, image as well^s^ 
a child *s native language should be utilized in a .culturally responsiv^ early . 
childhood program for non- English speaking children • These programs should 
not* be' viewed as compensating for deficiencies in the child, but as means of 
meeting uniqu^ needs and should becSSme part of the standard educational pro- 
gram, ■ - ' - • • . / 

Research' has shown tliat Mexican American students prefer a cognitive ^ . 
'Style that seeitis^ to coincide with the methods employed by the, less structured 
curriculum models. .Incorporation of these methods into an early childhood, 
culturally responsive, experimentjil model vould give information as to the 
practicality of. the theory. and further insight into the influence df culture* 
upon cognitive styles'. 

Recent reports! of longitudinal studies indicate that some early 
dhildhood programs- chat showed no short range benefits did produce long 
range benefits for the* experimental group. These findings as well as the- 
Weikart study, Reported by Beller (1971), concerning >long Yange effects . ^ 
point to the importatce of compiling long range data for cult-urally 

Y^- 97 . . . N . " 
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responsive programs for non-English speaking children/ The' salient influence 
ol parents on the effectiveness of programs should alsp be given serious 
consideration^ ♦ ^ . • i 



NEED 



)od 



y: is the^consensus of ihvestigatprs i^r'the fiBj^d of early chjLldho 
, education ^ that much Aeeds to be further. explored by means of empirical re- 
search. The area: of early childhood bilingual education is perhape in 
greatei; need of research ,to determine what effects sucja\ culturally respon- 



sive programs have on non- English speaking dh^ildren. Long range and short 

\_ . , ■ , • . \ 

range effects of these programs on a child ''s development, of cultural knowl- 
'edge and self esteem as well as academic achievement- need^, to be addressed. 



.A- 



1 

Evans .(1975X indicates that the Response to critical measurement needs 
produced by the recent research emphasis on early childhoo^ education h 
created a numb(^r of new measur:ement instruments. Many of these instruments C 
are inadequatel^ field tested. The area, of early childhood^> bilingual educa- 
•tion is ih a simila:t situation. Further studies in "this area would provide 

• " \ " . ■ J ■ 1. ^ ■ ' ' 

opportunities for further field testing these measurement! instruments. 
Comparison stuaies of experimental eai^ly childhood bilingual projects 



as 



utilizing distinct Tni^thods are needed to determine not only trie effectiveness 
of different approaches, but also to detdhnine to what extent Iculturally ^ 
bound cognitive styl^^xist in noji-English speaking children .\ How these 
styles affect l:he child ability to perform in/idif f erent educijtional settings, 
in the^acquisition of*acaa«mix skills as well as social and emational skills, 
wou rovide data that cowld be utilized to develop .more effective culturally 



responsive programs; 
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^PANEL II; Ex&^rpts from Discussants' Remarks 

MR. ELM: We're just beginning td^desiln (culturally r43ponsive) 
programs and what we've ddne is to recognize, on a .natic'nal level, that 
tKere is no general philosophy of education that, fits/all af t'fie^^ieople. 
It is up to locar people to determine the philosophy of education for them- ' . ' 
selves and in turn define t;hoge values and attitudes and beliefs that governed 
the bfehayiors, ,(th^ir) grandfather^ and use/that as the basis of the edu-^ ^ 
^c.ational program...! thit\k that if any commj/nity can do that, they're even- 
tually .going tb *..b'e^able ^o meet the vMy basic emotional; psychological 
needs that are ^now practically void in /the system;.. * , ' , ^ 

[ There was one thing I .diir^ lilfe abbut 'both presentations...! don't 
^ understand how ue can biegin to design (^Iturally r^i^onsive programs and yet . 
go to -standardized tests*' to..'evaluate/those' programs .. .We (are trying) to . / 
measute something that a standardized test can't measure. ^ * . ^ 

* , DR. TAYLOR: Dr. Laosa potes quite accurately in his paper that classroom> 

^ I ' ' ' ^ ' * . ' \ ^ • * • - 

instruction througli a second ^J^gi^g^ i& probably by itself * not the only or^ 

pe'rhap^s even'the principal reason^ that so many children. . .of .limited. Engl^ish- 
speaking f amilies^^'pe^f orm poorly academically*.-. .The roo4;* of the probPfem^ he . 
states, is that rather ^abrupt discontinuity in th'e totai sociocultural con- 
text* of which iWuage is only a par*. (The 'difficultly) is Vompounded by the.- 
issues related to attitudes and behaviors, from two sociocultural contexts ^ ^* 
toward 'each other. This analysis is appropria^ hot; only for Chicano kids, ^ 
but for "Blacks, RjSds and Yellows...' ^ ^ ' - " 

^ ' The impact of our ciilturaiization on self-concdpt has^ been aptly' ^ ^ •---^ ^ 

documented by Dr. Escobedo. We *conc*iri that the youug chiljl"^eeds 'an enViron- 
ment which does not make inordinate demands in order to develop a healthy . 
self*-concept . > . • - - ' . ^ , * - . 

^ / • : ' . - . : ' c ' • ^ . 



Frequently we as minorities state that the tests or instruments are ^ 
inappropriate. (Yet) we continue to^use them to justify th^' concepts, we 
support. ... * . * ' - 

While it is mandatory that appropriate research and field testing 

precede .'Wholesale adoption of an educatipnal theory, the fact is also too- 

% 4 • t 

clear that too few minority youngsters are completing school. . .We' can't' 

afford the Itpcury of time. Time is not on our side. . .Standards, you say? 
Well, as Someone has said earlier today, "Don't talk to us about ^stahdards; 
if you're not succeeding now with the standatds you have,"^lFhy ^talk about 
standards?"... ' ^ . 

We must encourage more bilingual^ teachers /from every walkj of life, i| 
they're A^glop or if they're Blacks... 

. ^ We must, build bridges between the schools and the communities we serve 

We must invoj-ve the parents as ^fell as the students in the jeducational pro- 
s''* » . ^ 

cess. We must do away v?lth th^ current thinking at so many schools that 
ethnic -holidays... .constitute multicultural education. 

• ^ \. <■ -;:. ■• ■ " 

PANEL II; Synopsis of Floor Discussion ' 

Discussion centered on'sione potential metUodo^ogical ^failings in 

cross-ciiltural studies — e.g., controlling for'reXevant variab^e8r design- 

ing sensitive observational procedures. * 
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PANEL Hit Introductory Statement ' t'^^y-^'^^ . . " 

Panel III addressed topic "5" (see page 4). The Principal Investigators 

were Dr. John..yowng and Ms. Helen Parker. Dr. Youngls paper was entitled 
' » * . . . 

"Analysis of Bilfngual/Bicultural/Biliterate Curriculum Development in 
Connection with Bqi^al Educational Opportunity in Title VI." Ms. Parker^s 
paper was entitled "Who Benefits from Bilingual Education on the Rocky Boy 
Reservation?" Serving as Discussants were Dr. ^. Reyes Mazon, Director of'^ 
the Institute for Cultural Pluralism, San Diego S^ate Uni'v^rsity, and Ms. 
Maria A. Chavez, Advisor to the Los Angeles Unified School District, Area G. 
The panel was presided gver by Ms. Lucille Echohawk, member of the Lau Pro- 

pect Advisory Board. Dr. Young's and Ms. barker's papers- areu reproduced on 

,> 

the following pa^es. -.i ^ . * 
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• ANALYSIS OF BILINGU^L/BICULTUiRAL/BILI-TERATE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT JN CONNECTION WITH EQUAL 'EDUCATIONAL' OPPORTUNITY 

. :iN TITLE VI 

^ jShn Young 

Seton Hall University " ' ^ - 
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ANALYSIS OF BILINGUAL/Bl CULTURAL BILITERATE CURRICULUlt'" 
DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WI/TH EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 



IN TITLE VI 



I. TITLE VI AND BILINGUAL EDUCATIC 

In December 1973 the Supreme Court of the U. S. was asked in the case of Lau 

versus NicUp^s^ to decide whether Lau was entitled to have equal educational 

. 7 , ' " • ^ ^ 

opportunity m terms of the following questions: 

,t 

Are -those minority children who do riot s^^l; English or who have 
limited English ability entitled to appropriate education services 
v^hich ar e *meaningf ul to them or to the same and identical services 
which English speaking Anglo children receive, although they may 
* not understand the classroom instructions?" ^ 



t 

On January 21, 1974, the Supremef-^Couri unanimously decided in favar of Lau. 
The Court also ruled that t<ie May 25, 1970 Memorandum issued by the Department of 
Health, Education-, and Welfare which has th6 responsibility to enforce- Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 196^, a feasonabjLe exercise of the authority granted by 
Congress pursuant to Title VI. .* . ^ 

The m^randum interprets Title VI to prohibit the use of English for ^ 
instruction of non-English speaking minority children which is unintelligible to 
-^hem while the use of a language which is the dominant language oi the minority 
chiXdr^n is available. Identical treatment is not necessarily equal treatment, 
.J Although the memorandum does not require a school <listrict to provide a specific 
type of language instruction, it stipulateis that the school districts must take 
appropriate actioh to guarantee thail, "meaningful access to educational services 
, _is^af forded to children who would otherwise be denied such access due *to their 
^ race *'Or national origin." Therefore, the question is whether ar/ equAl, not 

u : . ^ ' 

necessarily an identical, opportunity for education has been provided for a 
minority chil'd . • 

ERJC ■ • ,'°'li2 ■ ■ "• 
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/Equal educational, opportunity is not offered due to many social, psychological 
anA/ educational barriers. According to Mary M. Lapp er who delivered -her talk for 
tij^ National Education Task^Fprce de la Raza in July i^ZS^the spcial barriers could 
bye structural, which includes the racial and Ethnic structufeof America. Psycho- 
logical barriers arise from negative aspects of the life style of the minority • 
fommunity either maintained volMptarily Jjy tKe community or coerced by others. 
They might result in low self-esteem', low educational achievement, and negative 
stereotypes. ^ ^ . . 

Educational barriers ^'encompass those attitude^, policies, and practicd^' .o'f^^f^ 
institutions and individuals |; hat have adverse impacts on minority-, groups. "-?^me 
of the commonly cited fexdmples of educatfonal barriers are the uses of standardised^ 



tests for admissions or scholarsjiips; channeling the children through one-sided ^ 
counseiii^ and guidance process; biased distribution of financial' aids. '^^ 



. According to HEW and Civil Rights and Policies on El^mentar^ and Secondary 
School Compliance with Title VI '-of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 issued by the Depart- 
ment of HEW, the following practices of discrimination are prohibited when based on 
race, color7, or national origin: 

• • \ , ' ' . . 

"Applying different standards^ in determining eligibility for 
services; denying services; / 
lopating facilities so as to exclude certain persons;' 
• providing services in a different manner; 

segregation in the provision of services; • / 

administering services in ways which impair human dignity; 
restricting an individual in the enjoyment of any privilege shared 
by others; ♦ <^ ^ * 

refusing 'to grant equal staff privileges in a facility;- 
failing to account for akills in a language other tl}dn. English; 
using English ^Language proficiency as a criterion in assigning 



' national -origin children to classes for the mental3,y retarded; ' ^' 



\ ; denying minorify children access to college preparatory courses; 
grquping minority children by language in such a way that they 
will be led to educational dead-end.'" 
School districts! and private schools receiving federal assistance must assure 
that their programs 'are free of discrimination. The law forbids segregating pupils 
or denying them equal educational ^opportunities on the grounds of racje, color , or 

■ ; ' ' \ •■ . ' • 

national origin. Local schoo-ls must be responsible for:. ^ 

"eliminating and prevent ing/idiscrimihation, i^i'-all services, facilities, 
activities, and programs; 

eliminating student assignment procedtires, school attendance and 

.■' ■ \ < ■ ■ . ^ 

school feeder patterns whiqh^j5egt:e|ate pupils; ^ . ^ 

^ hiring and assigning teacheacs and ^ther professional staff on a non- 

d discriminatory' basis; 

developing English language skills without demeaning the language of 
a pupil's home environmet^;." ^ . ' 

B^ch school system also must assure that no minority pupil is denied an - 

y - . * 

opportunity to obtain the education that oth6r "pupils get because of: 
^ "o^rcrowded classes and .actj.vities in schooli attended by minority 

children; f ^ 

J ' ^' : I • 

les^^qualif ied. teachers being assigned to such schools; 
4 poore^ f acilitie^ and instructional equipment and supplies at such * ^ 

schools along with higher pupil-teacher ratios or lower per pupil 

• ■ I 

expenditures; , ^ » t 

■\ . . 

X less adequate student services » mcludang gtijl^^an^e and counseling, 

job p^lacement, vocational training, medical services, remedial work; 



\ 



gerrjnnandered school' attendance* boundaries clesigned^to perpetuate 



^ racial, segregation; 

\ ' ' ' ' ' » 



1 



inability to speak and understand the English language." 
Throughout the history of the enforcement of Title VI, the Office of Civil 
Rights has initiated hearing procedures against about 600 school districts. Only 
about 200 distriats' federal funds were terminated, and most of them have had their 
funds restored because "they came into compliance vo5.untarily br under court order." 

' \ 

I « 

II. LAU "REMEDIES ' " x . 

From Section 3 of thi Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies Available for 
Eliminating Past Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful Under Lau vs. Nichols issued i 
by^the Office for Civil Rights in 1975, summer, the following summary can be made: 

1. For pupils who are monolingual speakers of languages other than English 

(NE) ' ^ ^ . 

» * * 
I A. * Elementary and Intermediate Level 

I ' (1) Transitional Bilingual Education Program (TBE) , ^ 

. I (2) Bilingual/Bicultural Program ('BL/BC) - 

(3) Multilingual/Multicultural Program (ML/MC) 
B. Secondary Level * 

(1) Subject matters in NE plus ESL * 

(2) Subject matters in NE, then in E/NE and finally in E (E means 

•\ , English) / ' ^ ' ' * 

(3) ESL or. HILT *(High Int"6ASive Language Training) leading to' E 

(4) TBE . • ' ' 
' . (5) BL/BC .. ^ 

^' (6) ML/MC c ' 

2. For pupils who spelak mainly NE and -some E > ^ 
A. Elementary Level 

' ' ^ ■* 6ame as (1) (k) ^ , ' . 

Intermediate and High School Level- 
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Those minority pupils- who are underachieving should be given 

educational programs which include any ^ne or combination of • 

\ ^ . , \ ^" * \ ' . 

the folioi^ring: " ' ' \ I 

• • ^ ' , . ^ ' \ ' 

^' (1) ESL • . . • \ ! 

* ' (2) TBE ' I 

♦ 

< 

* * (3) BL/BC Programs' ^ ^ , . 

^ ,(4) Multilingual/Multicultural Program 

Compensatory education in NE is necessary if prerequisite 
, skills in NE have not beeri taught. 
3. For pupils \^ho can speak Engl islj and NE; or speak E and some NE; or 
speak £ only . ' 



A. For pupils who are underachieving, treatment corresponds to the^ 
regular program requirements for all racially /ethnically id^tifiable 
classes pr traci^^p composed of students who kre .underachieving, tegard- 
less of their language background, • ! » 

B. For those who are achieving- at ^rade level or better, there is no ' 
need of any additional educational program. - , 

Since their publication, Lau Remedies have been misunderstood regarding the 

' ' ' i 

application and implementation of them.' A memorandum from the Elementary and Second-- 

, ary^^Education Division of Office" for Civil Rights dated April 6,. 1976, stated that: 

"The Lau Remedies are . guidelines only to be used by OCR investigators 

in order to determine the acceptability of a dTstrict*s pta^i which. is 

submitted pursuant to receipt of a letter of noncompliance." 1' 



"Moreover, the Lau Remedies are not exclusive L howeVM;^'''i^n a 



district varied from the suggested OCR Remedies, a burden is placed 
upon that district to show that the Remedies submitted in the plan 
will be effective 'to cure the violations." 
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From Ae aforeaent|oned memorandum -it is quite "clear that "bilingual education' and 
* " ' . - * 

other remedies suggested in Lau Remedies are not mandatory for school districts to'^ 

provide, as long as fcoi^crete measures are taken to offer equal educational opportu- 
nities to non-English sj)eaking minority children, although the burden of proof is 
on the shoulders of school districts. ' * 



III- SCOPE/OR THIS PAPER ' * - - ^ 

Since the Task Force i^ecommendations or Lau Remedies deal -mainly j^ith bilinguay 
and biculturai education, and sin^ the task given to this wiritec deals with* ; 
• curriculum apd in^^tructional aspects of the bilingual^ and bicultu»al programs, it ■ 
is the intention of this writer to conf ine,,himself only to ttiis aspect of the issue.' 

Since Ms. Anita Pfieffer has proposed to take up "review of current bilingual- 
bicultural programs , and models in terms of their validated success in achieving 
specified objectives," this writer will take'up "analysis" portion of the assign- 
mei>t. , . 

Generaliy speaking, the followitife aspects of tilingual-bicultiiral programs 
shoruld be considered in our analysis: '"'^'^ ^ ^ 

Background such as history and identification of the program; 
2- Objectivas sucH as philosophy/ rational goals, and expected x)utcomes; 

Participants such as age, language dominance, qualifications, demo^taphic • 
and cultural factors: • ' 

Initial plkn such as support enlisting, resources identifications, needs 
assessments, fund raising, 'designation or" development of curriculum 
materials, staff identification :ani training, and selection of participants; 
Staffing such as job descriptions, qualifications, recruitment, "stabil-^ 
ization of personnel, preservice and inaervice' training; .1 
Management such as authority, division of labor, and- chain of conoand; 



3. 



X. 



O . ' • .111 If';/ 
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. ■ . ■ • ■N- ^ - ■ . - ■ 

?• Parent ' involvement including community - involyement , and feedbac^k to* 

* > ' • . ' ' ; 

parents; , ^ - , * . 

\ 8<; Costs stich as source of 'funds, cost analysis, per-^upil costs^ and bullet 
options; , ^ \ . ^ o « 

9. Evaluations such as evaluation design, measurement, program evial^ua'tion 

- ^ . - . .... , 

and interpretation; 

10. Instruction and curriculum such as languages of instruction, l.anguage 

i» 

acceptance, extent, pf use of language in instruction^^: grouping and re- 

grouping of pupils by subject language and activities, diagnostic and 

*^ * * - ^ * 

progress tests, physical layout of instructional facilities, instlcuctional 

• • ^ • ^ 

strategies and ina^tructional materials/' ~ * \ . 

This writer regards curriculum and instruction as pne of the most critical a^^s 

in our bilingual-b'^icult^ral education today. A^fhough the. major issues found in all 

. the other components ultimately will affect curriculum- Jand instruction, thity will - 

be dealt with by other 'Writers of the conference. ^' ^ ♦ . 

While issiies from 'the various components overlap and intersect one atlother, ^ 

the most pressing issues of the- bilingual-biciiltural curri<iulum and instruction 

are tTiose pertinent to . the effects of lack of resources, especially lack of 3taff 

and curriculum materials. The lack of staff, however, will be dealt with by otjjter 

participants. This writer then, can confine himself to^jthe curriculum materials * 

developtaent aspject of these issues. Therefore, the task will^be narrowed to only 

r / . - \ ^ 

the analysis of variables and contents as well ^s methods in.currijculuia and 

> * * • - •» 

* 

instructional materials development for the purpose of offe^ring equal educational. 
\ / ^ ft 

opportunities to minority children. ^ 



IV. SOME THEORETICAL VARIABLES . • \ . ; ' 

In this section, this waiter wquld like to discuss some theoretical variables 

which affect .bilingual programs: theories on culture; theories of development; 
> 

^ 112 ' 
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Enculturation { . i 




theories on learning;, and theories on language, acquisition, 'in view of the nature 
of this paper, passages are quoted without specific citation. 

Scholars, particularly anthropologists,- talk about enculturdtion, acculturation 
and biculturation. Encultutation means transmission of the culture of a community 
to idescendents . Culture includes skills, knowledge, value^^and attitudes. Accul- 
turation means aqquiring a different culture which replaces the 'original culture 
one possesses; Biculturation means acquisition of two cultures simultaneouslyy •• 

Acculturation ^Jj^^ ^ 

Biculturation ( \ • - . 

t ' — ^ > 

There are two groups of scholars whose vieys of cultupe differ. The relativi^i 
group of scholars regards two cultures to be^^ different jjfrom each other and each one 
has its own raison d' 6tre . The normativistic gto^p of ^holars regards one culture 
a^^ither d^icien^l or deviant from another culture. The normativistic group tends 
to be 'more ethnocdhtric#*^nd advocates the cultural deprivation theory. 

For a child growing up in a minority culture (such as NA) and'' studying at a 
public school which follows the^majority culture (A), the encultjir'^t ion process 
- becomes noti-sequenced and disjunctive. Eventually he may hi^'acculturated but at 
the expense of a proper educational- process. • 

The normativistic ignores, the difference between the minority children's 
culture and the ihajority culture; fails to recognize the minority children's 
, "human interaction behavior" developed under the minority culture; and regards 

9 - 

English to be the standard language as the only mekns for communication and the ' 

\ 

\ only norm. . < . ^ - . * 

The relativistic, however, respects the Minority children's culture and 

behavior; recognizes their human interaction behavior to be appropriate and regards 

the^r dominant language as a proper topi for education. ' \ ^ 



\ 



.'V • • 

Tha differences in these two views will certainly influence the outcome of 
♦ scl^ooling. Even thoug^h normativists may recognize the need for bilingual education, 
usua^lly they are satisfied with ESL ^'Vograms alone, or #t most follow the transitional 
model of bilingihal schooling. It i^ generally compensatory, therefore, that any 
evaXuatior\ of the success or failure of ^uch programs will tend to ^how how minority 
children have beeji acculturated. Transitional bilingual models tend to ^ccentuate 
the as ^mulation "aspect while maintenance bilingual models tend to emphasize 

- / ■ ^ ' • ^ . 

accommodation . Nopmativists are generally univers'alists while the-relativi sts^axe 
usually particTllar ists . - • . ' ^ ^ 

Theories of development certainly are equally important factors in creating 
important variables for bilingual education programs. Piaget^s conceptual develop- 
ment theoi^y recognizes the important of children's intellectual and moral develop- 
ment and recognizes the patterns in development. He sees that children develop 

\ 

sfensory motor first to be followed by reflex and deliberation. Manipulatioja of 
cpncrete precedes abstraction. Thetefore, the process involved in understa'nding 
and conceptualization are Wiewed as more important than that involved in rote 
memorization. ^ * - ^ . ' ^ ' 

Willard Olson places empTias^is on children's organismic age conc^^pt and their ^ 
readiness level. Thus, th^physical growth of a ch^ld *is related to the child's 
achievements in school. * * . *^ 

Erickson, following Freud's theory, talks about children's development of 



personai.ity traijts such a's trupt, autonomy,, initiative, industry, ego identity, 'V 



intimacy, generativity, and ego integrity. .He recognizes, the various psychoanalytic 

• ' . \ ■ '\ ■ ' . . - 

developmental stages by identifying the various psychological inner patterns m 

facing crisis at various stages. \ - « ^ 

» \ 
^Harvirig. Lurst set$ up individual tasks £pr each developmental stage of each* : 

... V 

child. Mental and physical maturity ^>|if each child, cultural euiviromnents surrounding 



him and his own personal values, aspirations, and motives will be considered .^^^hese 
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different ^ories necessarily create different objectives, strategies and curricular . 

^ ^ ' ' c • .... 

arrangements. 

There are many theories on learning. However, we may take up two theories for 
the purpose of bilingual education by grouping some of the available theories into 
one or the other groups (1) Association theorists or behaviorists such as^ T|iorndike, 
Watson, Hull, Guthurie, and Skinner, etc, ; .and (2) -Field theories or cognitive advocates^ 
like Lewis, Coombs, Snygg, Bruner, and Dewey, etc* ^ 

* 

Thorndike established the law of exercise thus strengthening the ootion of 
stimulus and resVonse relationship through repetition; law of effect ^through reward; " 
and the law of readiness. Watson stresses conditioning, Neo-behaviorists such as 
Hiii^, Guthurife, and Skinner emphasise drive, reward, repetition, and' contiguity of 
reinforcemenj/, ^ ' • , , , 

Advocates of field theorie^ however , recognize the value of cognitive develop- 
metlt in learnring and view man as an adaptive, purposeful organism whose behaviors are 
aot determined by environments but affected by them, St-imuli are structured or 
patterned. They do not occur separately, A co^gnitive process intercedes between 
stimua^us and response. Thus, Lewis stresses' the motivation; Coombs and Snygg ^ 
advocatex discover^ of personal- meaning; 'i^runer talks about the di^icovery by the i 
child and Dewey advocates prob^lem solving, * * , 

Theories On language acquisition have especially strong influence on bilingual 

V ^ . ^ . / 

education. Let us confine our^lv'es to^ just two divergent camps, namely behaviorists 

^ - • ' / 

or environmentalists end cognitive psychologists or innate competenc^e advocates. 

The behaviorists- do hot believe that the internal mechanism of a child can pro-, 
vide explanations of his behavior. As Sapon said in 1972, , ^ 
^ "Our "&iy Concerns are descriiMiion, "analysis, prediction and 

cpntrol of' Servable human behavior." ' * • • ' 

Therefore, 'language is defined by them^as articulatory movements ptoduced within 
particular setting^, and is k habit. ^ However, according to cognitive advocates, 
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Acquisition of language grammar and production of creative utterances by a child' 
\ • ' ^ * 

cantiot be explained in terms of imitation and repetition. Thus, Chomsky^ talks about 
child's innate capacity and Mcl^e ill . talks about children's innate knowledge of 
language u^iver^als. Cognitive theorists say that observable language performaiibe 
^ is nothing biit an external tSanif^atation of uaderlying competence which is not " 
acquired through enculfcdiration but is inherited. The rules of language, and the 
structure pf the linguistic system are automatically produced. They recognize, 
however, that all human culture^ are ' gradually ,^evelQped throughout history and 
' are shared socially in human .beings' respon^e'to different needs"; iivclinat ions' and 
situations. Cultural' differences of children are not viewed as essential factors* 
in educating culturally distinct minority children, ^ 

Different theories create dif f erent'^methods and approaches in language learning 
^ Behavioirists would consider structured classroom, .programmed curriculum,, teaching 
oriented strategy, behavioral objective?, pattern practice and drill, t-eacher-led 
activities, teacher-led responses, and limited peer interaction as well as minimum 

■ r ' 

reward and reinforcement, etc, as basic techniques in teaching. 

Those who advocate^^d iscov^ry mo^iel^. on the other hand, encourage 'flexible 
scheduling, ^cfiildren-initiated activities, noB-structure^ class and curriculum, " 
communication and .situation oriented practiced^ and problem solving emphasis, 

» IiL conclusion, theories on leHning, development, language acquis it i6n and 
sociolinguistics contribute numerous variables which in turn affect the^ operations 
^ of bilingual programs, This*writer does not^ however, mean to, im]^15r that tl]e- above 

mentioned thepret^cal variables .arfii exhaustive. There are many more* Only a few 

/, ' • , •a • 

obvious ones have been examined so far t;o show. their relevancy in any bilingual . 

/> ■ ' 

. program or any program with the purpose of of fering. Qqu£fl educational opportunities 



to minority children, ' , , X 



• • • /' 
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V. SOME OPERATIONAL VARIABLES ^ 

When a school district operates bilingual pro ^p j^s the following factors 
affect their operations: 

1. . Environmental factors such as power structure and community resources, 

etc.; ^ ^ ^ • ^ 

2. ; teachers; ^ » , 

^3. learners' factors such , as home, school^ biblogi€ai featured, aptitude, . 

language, intelligence, ability, learning style, self-concept and ' ' 

history 6i previous' education; 
4. classroom organization including ^grouping of pupils, teache^r-pupil 

ratio and classification of pupils; 
5.. teaching strategies sucK as- expagitory, heuristic, inductive, deductive, 

pupil-oriented or teacher-oriented approaches, etc.; 

6. instructional factors such as goals and objectives, "^ins^^tctional 
equipments and materials, software and hardware, etc.; ^ ' . , 

7. program 'implementations; 

8. program evaluations; ' ^ 

9. , curriculum development choice; and • ^ 

* ^ - . / ^ - " 

, '10. cost factors. 

S^Lnce ^ere are too many variables aft the operational level, this writer 
would like to focus ovt a few items only. ' 

^Let us take up the question of language usage and language instruction. 
The following abbreviatious will be used: J ' - 



i 

• 1 



, E - English , HE - non-English , 

A » Anglo culture NA »' non-Artglo culture 
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NE^ " national language, standard language^or comoi^ language of a 
nation such as Peking dialect ^ ^ 

*\ • *' » 

NE « provincial or regional dialect such asvCantonese used in 

. / ; - ^ . ' • 

Canton or "Three Towns"- . • ^ . 

NE-i « local dialect or varieties* such as Cantonese used in "Four 

■ • • ' ■ • • • 

Villages" ' , ■ ' 



NEq,« monoliterate,' namely illiterate in NE but literate in .E , * 
NEg^ = 'partial biliterate, namely partial literate in <NE but fully 

literate in E « , 

NEg^ = biliterate, namely fully literate in both NE and E. It is 
therefore assumed that Eg^ is fully literate in E. This 
writer would also like , to Arbitrarily determine that « ' 
/s = home use with some social coAtact in spokeii area say S1-S2 level 
of the FSI Qcale; ' • . ^ 

S' « I all domain of knowledge in spoken area say ^-S5; 
r = partial literate say R1-R2; and 
^ « fully literate say R3rR5 of ^the FSI scale. 

[T = Transitional bilingual model.* 
7 ^ 

>QI « Maintenance bilingtial model, therefore, . - \ 



i Mq " Monoliterate maintenance 

*• 

'^Sr * Partial biliterate maintenance 

l^SR * Biliterate mainte&nce, by assuming that Eg^ will be always 
there* ^ ' 

Eg « English for speakers of English 

E^g « Engli^li for non-speakers of English or English' as a second . 
langu^||e . ' ^ 

NE ■» non-English for speakers of non-English 

ne \ 



NEg ■ non-English for speakers of English or pon-^nglish as a second 
language ^''^ \ 
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As Maclcey;ha8 analysed fully, home language arid^^hool -language use-affett 
•the operation- of bilingual schools. When we consider language usages at , community; 
provincial or regional, and national level, the problem becomes more complicated. 
English language extends beyond the national boundariel". The usefulness, prestiges 
and conveniences go beyond even^the g'eographical areas where that language is used. 

^ Soci^inguistic study of. these factors will he necessary. ' They affect the psychology 
of the,users and learners, and they affect language loyalty and language^cop^act 

, Studies • ^ 

Mackey considered/languagl instruction at school by designating: ' 

1. the development of the language in terms of transfer and maintenance 
(this writer would like -to 'change this to transfer, maintenance and 

I 

develop^ient) ; 

2. the direction of language usage in terms of acculturation and irredentism; 

3. the distribution of languages ancfcHknge of languages in terms of complete 
* " and gradual'. 

Atllano Valencia's eight models for bilingual education in terms of language 
of instruction, subjects taught and the time, are very useful. ( Bilingual-BiSltural 
Education for the Spanish-English Bilingual Las Vegas, ilew Mexico, Highlands 
JJniverisity Press, 1972). ^ • ' 

Tishman and Lovas in their "Bilingual Education in Sociolinguistic Perspective," 
TESOL Quarterly, Vol. 4, No^ 3 September. 1970, considered the Literacy problem in 
their stud^ of language usage and language acceptance. Thus, they grouped bilingual- 
•ism into- the Following categories^ namely .transitional ^bilingualismrmonoliterate " 
bilingualism; partial bilinguali&m and ^ull bilingualism. 

This writer, baked on^ishman and Lovas models would like to consider tte whole 
issue by thr'ee titles, namely "bicultural, " "bilinguaX," and "biliterate. " Assuming 
that English, both spoken and written, must be fullyMearned by pupils in America, 
bil'ingual schools' could follow: ' ' . . ♦ - ' ' 



' 1. Transitional- model (T - Ego); ' " , 

• X - . . • • ' : ■ 

2» ' Bilingual and hicultural hut monoliterate* maintenance mod^l (Mg " E NEg); 
' 3. Bilingual and. bicultural J>ut partial biliterate Tuaintenance model 

4. Bilingual, biciiltutal and biliterate maintenance model (Mgj^ « Egj^ ^^SR^ • 

' Thus, « this, writfer's "Typology of Pupils by Language and Culture" chart appeared 
' / ' ' ^ , ' ' ^ / 

in the Journal of the Classroom Language Teajshers 'Association , February 1976 issue 

and wili be "modified as follows: • " • . 



Typology o/ Pupils by Bicultural, Bil.ingual. Biliterate 
3 



Type (1) 



' Type (2) 



Type (3) 



Type (A) . 



Type (5) " 



Type (e) 







1 ' 



SR « ^Biliterate 



W 



Sr « Partial Biliterate 



S = ' Mondl it erat e 



(4.1) 




(5.1) 




(4.2) 



(5-;2) 




V(4.3) 



(5.3) 
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Type (7)' 



Type (8) 



Type (9) 




Typology of Bilingual Schools 




In actuality, the matter is far more complicated than the diagrams. Suppose 
there is a speaker of Cantonese 'from Four Villages. Maintenance or sust^hanc^ 
means that the pupil's "Fpur Villages" variety of Cantonese is used and taught as 
their ^dominant language. They do not have to study the 'provincial variety of 
"Three Towns" Cantonese or PeKing dialect (Mandarin) which is the national language 
of China. 'Even without adding the "pro^ and con" factor in term^ of existence or 
absence of orthography, we'could still x:onsider cases such as 

1, NE^ only * . * 

2. NEg but only in terms of NE^^ 



\ 



3. NEe in terms of NE 

S , P 



4, 



NE-, in terras of NE 
S n 



5. NEg in termis of any combination of .NEj^, NE , NE^ 
6^. NEgj. ("r" may be "1", "p" or "n"). 



7. ; NEgj^., ("R" may be "1", "p" or "n") ' 
.Let us Tii6dify the "Typology of Schools by Bilingual and Bicultural Curriculum" 

appealed m the same issue of the Journal of the Chinese Language Teachers Associa- 

<^ 

t ion * and change to "Typology of Schools by Bilingual ^ Bicultural, and Biliterate 
Curriculum.,"' The MBLS or Maintenance Bilingual School model will be aa follows: 

i 





m 
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Typology of Schools by Bilingual, Bicultui^l and 
Biliterate Curriculum 



MBLS Model 
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Mg Model 
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<. Mgj. Model 



MBLS 
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Mgj^ Model 



MBLS 
"SR 

« 
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Another area which needs to be considered is the classification Of pupils 

t 

who x:an either be considered by language^ culture^ or botli^ 

Language ' ^ > 



(a) NE dominant majority 



(b) E dominant majority 



NE only, no E 
HE plus some E 
ENE 



{ 



E only, no NE 
E plus some NE 
ENE. 



Culture 



V 



(a) NA dominant ' majority 




(p) A dominant majority 



^A -only 
NA plus some A 
|ANA 

[A only 

'a plu^ some NA 

Iana 



The grouping of pupils by language of instruction affects classroom* arrangement 
and instructional organization. 

Language of Instruction ; , ^ 

(a) Mini School 

Separate but equal vs. integration 





(b) Same school but pupils are either grouped .together or 
separated according to subjects. 




( 
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(c) Wheii grouped together, bo^h languages will be used far* 
instruction. The ratio may be different however. 



(cl) Both are used equally, 
consecutive or 
alternating 
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(c2) Mainly E 



(c3). Mainly NE 






Tochers are anothet important variable in operating a bilingual school-. The 
following items should bi included" in the analysis of operation variables: • " 



\ 



1. ^ teachers' attit|ade toward bilingual education; 



2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 



teagJier's teaching technique and strategies; 
'teachers' awareness of pupils' culture; " 
teachers' conviction that his/her role is to give a culture to their 
t)upils, to replace their pupils ' .culture by another culture, or to 
maintain, expand or develop pupils' own culture: ■ 

« * 

teachei^sJ interaction with their pupils; 

teachers' belief that their pupils' behavior is appropriate from the 
point of view of pupils' repertoire of behavior; 
J 7. /teachers' interactipn style with their pupils ; and* *' 

8.^ teachers' expectation that their pupils either be aspittlila^ed with' 

Anglo culture or their pupils' culture be given accommodation. ' 
'Together with many other variables, the operation of a bilingual scfiool will 
be affected and those. operational variables will in turn affect the compilation 
work of curriculum. ' ' • ' . 



9* 




VI. CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT ^ 'V ;.' 

. . As stated before, this^writer intends to^ mainly confine his a^ialysis to the 
problems of curriculum and in3lru«?tional mlierikls development: 'The following ' ' 
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elated problems will be discussed here: 
1. Philosophy and ^oals; 
2^ Availability of materials; 



3. Typology of bilingual education^aterials development proctes^;' \ ' <^ 

4. Approach models in materials developmiant ; ' • ^ 

5. Subjects treatment; ' * ' ' ' ^ 

6. LangU,age problems. . 

1. Philosophy and goals • ^ ' , • 

As indicated in the previous^ chapters, bilingifal materials deyelopmejit 
will be totally affected by the theories and objectives^of the devislopers. 

Should a developer follow the nonnativistic view, he would either insist 
on the adoption or adaption model of materials development, or ignore the ^ 
importance of relevancy to local community needs even if he develops bilingual 
materials an^w. He may includ'e the minority children's culture" only a's content 
variables, not as proceSjp variables. He would) view- the minority child;?4n'8 
culture as deviation, derivatiy^ or less significant one as-r«^tbip&rM wit;h 
the norm for culture which he has in mind. ^ - 

' ' ' . / ' ' - ■ 

On the other hand, if/ he follows the relativi&tic view, then he would ^ 

language whether it is a social or geographical 

variety. He would regard 
important one for the chi 
child's distinct cultural 



culture. 



the Minority's culture as. an equally relevant and 



d as that of the Anglo , culture. He -wpuldpallow the y 

/ j « 

learning style^to be followed and respected. He 
would t^eat cultural differences •such as family life, institutions, role of 
community, inter^tion behaviors, anticipations, perceptions, and^s^iratians 
as different and compare but without evaluating thein on the basis of Aiiglo ^ 



^ 
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For instances, in considering ethnic contents, the following criteria in 
making a fair representation of /isian-American minorities, their diverse 
^ spectrum of culture, life styles, values, and philosophies should be taken 
into account when compiling the materials or checHing the contents, 

(1) Materials should contain information about the cultural heritage of * 
^ Asian American groups, including their contributions^ traditions, 

- values, philosophies, life styles, and religions, 

(2) When portraying the. culture of an ethnic min,ority group, 'materials 

- should include a clear distinction between the "root culture", namely 
the culture from which the ethnic culture origi^nated, and the **ethnic 
culture," as represented in America, For example, the culture in 
Japan is not necessarily the same as the culture'^hich Japanese- 
Americans possess in America. = . ^ * ^ - 

(3) In portraying Asian-American groups, a balance between the traditional 
and the non-traditional, between active roles and passive roles, be- 



tween past andi present socioeconomic settings, must.. be maintained, 
(4) Success or failure of an Asian-AmeriMn minority should nqt be judged 
solely by Anglo standards. The peoplevs view of that particular 
minority group involved must be careful^ considered. 
Generally speaking, however, the following objectives and goals have been 
viewed by materials development centers and compilers as fair and attainable, 
although empirical evidence is still lacking, 

(1) Bilingual materials must be developed to provide minority's children 
,with meaningful educational^j^p^riences in terms of their own lan- 
guage and cultural varieties^ , . j 
{!) Bilingual materials must be developed to provide minority children 
with materials tj[i^ would enable them to develop a positive self- 

127 '133 . ^ - . 



concept > and to appreciate and 'to maintain ties with their ov 

sfeultural heritage;^. ^ • 

• - * ^ > " . ' , \ 

(3) Bilingual materials milst be develoiJed to provide children with the 

necessary skills and cognitive ability t6 func£3!on meaningfully"^ in^ 

an English-speaking society with Anglo culture as its dominant 



force, although this l^st ppint^has not been 



accepted "by some of the 



.bilingual educatipn supporters; . 
^''^) Bilingual 'materials must be developed to pro>lride< children with a 
broader outlook an^ a deeper understanding of human^ experiences 
through comparative approaches wlaich monolinguals or nonbcultural 
children may not hav^. The int^<;ultural relationship is an important 
factor in education especially if that, societl is pluralistic and is 



tnac, spc 

affected by international engagements.* 



2. Availability of Materials ' ^ ^ 

One major d^sue in this area is the lack of matev\als.\ Materials, developers' 

* * \ \ 

cannot be produced overnight. Many of them have npt bee\ prd^erly trained.; 

the pr(^blem of lack of materials ejctends bot:h^orizontari\ and vertically. 

Not ^only that all subjects were not covered entirely but also sequentialix^ 



irranged instructional 



jpad^er 



ials are lacking. Upper- grades mat;erials are totally 



lacking for Japanese, Korean and man^f -other minority groups* 
* * 

Furthermore, no one writes "out of a vacuum • His perception, ^hilos^hy 
and knowl^ge affect his output. Almost without exception, material^ develo^jed 
by one center are not suitable for other areas or ccapnunities with various 
linguistic and cultural differences. Some of those developed materials must be 
extensively modified before^ tltey can become suitable ifor the needs of children 

. •• \ ' ' • ,v 

in other school districts. ' { 

i For some smaller minority groups, ^commercially produced materiais'\do not 

^ ^ . 1 ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

seem tp be feasible sources^ of mater ial«f since no commercial concern wbiiild be 
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willing to,, produce matprials that cannot guarantee firofit. So far, the greater 

part of materials development has been accomplisTied by the various local pro-* 

jec^s, of course with some exceptions , in order to insure appropriate and 

relevant content for each locality. But those developers usually do not ha^fe 

« * 

easy access to institutions of higher learning or resource centers. There is 
a ^reat need to not^^ly train developers but also to facilitate exchange of 
ideas and experiences. A constant flow of Information about new materials, new 
techniques and.n^w resources is equally important as our efforts in Sonstantlv 
training bilinguafl jmaterial developers". Unique language varieties, unique 
cultural varieties and unique needs of each community must be considered. It 
is, therefore, suggested thai a "model set" be compiled in such a manner as to 
reveal and show basic philosophy method and technique as well as content items 
to be incorporated in the material development. "Many other localities migkt 
adapt tlie model by injecting local needs intd their own materials. 

As to the^^oreign-ma^e materials^ some "projects have already adbptied or 
adapted them. Ho\^ever, th?se materials dtlj, not^ecessarily conform, in content, 
objectives and progress level to ourricula here in America and usually lack\ 
hyphenated-American's past history, their endeavors and^ their Cultural heritage 
as affected by America's environment. Some technical difficulties such as each 
school district's approved list and other difficulties such as availability of 
new math techniques, etc., are other factors making adoption of foreign-made 
materials difficult. 

3 . ^ Typology ^of Materials Development Process • * . ^ . 

Furthermore, this writer has identified five majdr^ types in text compila- 
tion processes. They show model changes, ranging from A model to C model (see ^ 
Chart . 6 and Table 1). ^e first and second types are basedf exclusively on 
Model A. The first type is a, direct adoption either' of foreign materials 
without any consideration given to the American environment arid Anglo culture 
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or of m^ter^ls devell^oped for Anglo Students without givin-f any consideration 
to'Chxhese, Japanese, or* Korean. - ^ ^ . *^ 

The second type is ah indirect adoption of materials either of a fbreign 
origin or ^cluSively comprled for Anglo pupils by translating them 'into a 
pupil's dominant language. Obviously neither the first nor the second type is 
bicu'ltural. , . *^ 

' Types three and four are adaptation types and are combinations of A and 
C mpdels. Acctjrding to type thr^^e, materials are re^^ttei^ in the pupil's 
"dominant language and .some suppleti^ntary materials including vocabulary lists 
and annotations to cover ethnic specifics are added. According to type four, 
texts are modif ied*^and adjusted to incorporate different ethnic considerations. 

, \ • 

Type five is the true bicultural text comfjilation model. Materials are 

\ ■ \ 

newly created with ethnic emphasis pr f6ous>. Type three %ight be proper^ for 

^ . \ ' ^ 

math and science^as,w^l as music and art, and type five might be proper for 

social sciejice and language arts.' 

<i ^ * s . 

Materials Development — Process 

(1) Dite^t Adoption (^odel A) / 

^ a. Anglo; approach — Adopt materials based on Anglo culture and 

written in English Ae ' ♦ * ^ 

b. Non-Anglo approaciv — Adopt materials fcased on NA culture and 

written in No n- English NAne * . , 

\ (2) Indirect Adoption (Model^A) Y /• ' * 

a. Anglo approach — Trajxslate into Non-lfiglish those materials 

developed on the bapis of Anglo culture and written in English. 

Ae i ^Ane | - ' ' , , 

* -b. * Non-Angl6 approach — Translate into English those materials 

developed on th^ basis of Non-Anglo culture and written in 

Non-English - NAne ■■■ > NAe' " - • 

130 ^ lob , 



* / 

*V Adaptation through Supplement'ation (Ifodel A+C) 



Anglo approach'— Use materials developed on the basis of Anglo 
" culture and written in English as the^lue print, rewrite it in 
Non-English, and write supplements based on Non-Anglo culture 
in Non-English Ae_^Ane +' NAne supplements 
; ,b. Ncm-Anglo approach ~ Use materials developed on the basis of 

Non-Anglo culture and written in flon-English as the blue print, 
rewifite it in English, and write supplements based on Anglo ' 

1^ culture in English NAne ^NAe + Ae supplements 

(supplements vocabulary lists, annotations .in the pupil's 



dominant language, and supplementary materials to cover ethnic 



^ecifics, etc.) 



(4) Adaptation through Modification (Model A+C) - • 
a. Anglo approach ~ Use materials developed on the basis of Anglo 

\\ culture and written in English as the ^ blue print, rewrite it in 
^^on-English with some modifications and adjustments to incorporate 
some NA data, viewpoints, values, etc. ' Ae— *XA+some NA) ne* 
* b. Non-Anglo approach ~ use materials developed on the basis ^of Non- 
An^o culture and written in Non- English as the blue print, rewrite 
it^^ English with some^ modifications, and adjustments to incorpo- 

*/' -rate ^some A data, "Viewpoints, values," etc. 

/ ^ ; * ' . ' 

X . ^ NAne ■ X nA + some^^e 

(5) Creation (Model C) * • ' ' i * r 
a: Ethnic approach — Materials developed specifically for ethnic 

' ^ needs with du^ attention paid to comparative considerations 

given to both^Angld and Non- Anglo cultures written in English 
(English Approach) or in Non-English or irTboth languages^ 
ANAe, ANAnq, or ANAe + ANAne 
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A. Approach Models in Materials Development 

In order to develop bicultural and bilingual materials for. instructional ^ 
purpose, language to be used (monolingual or bilingual)- and cultural^ontent 
such as data, interpretation,* viewpoints, etc,, to be taught, should be con- 
sidered. Assuming that the materials are written in English, in non-English 
(Chinese, Japanese, or Korean), or in two languages in each case with a 
bicultural approach (types 3, d, 9), three compilation approach models can be_ 
identified: Holistic, Comparative and Atomistic. Suppose a social studies 
text is compiled on the basis of A model or Atomistic model, then data, contents, 
interpretation, and viewpoints for Anglo culture are treated as if Chinese, 
Japanese, or itorean cultures do not exist. No ^tempt is to be made to relate ^ 
the two cultures and to coftpaje^them. The Anglo culture is not treated as a 
part of global human experience. It is treated as if it exists in isolation. 
Similarly, a social studies text with Chines^, Japanese, or Korean culture 
based on the A model is Atomistic, therefore isolated, dogmatic, and 'fragmented. 

C model or Comparative model is different. While the relationship beti^een 
the specific and the whole is not clear T\'at least the relationship between Anglo 
culture and a non-Anglo culture is established through contrast ive and compara- i 
tive studies. In this way, similarities ani differences between two cultures 
are identified, and in turn either; one of the two cultures will get clearer 
expositions. 

Tlie H model or Holistic model is an ideal one but is not attainable at 
present. In this model, comparison of two cultures and their relationshi^p* 
must be established fijrst, and then" their respective relationships with the 
^hole of human experiehce must also be established. Since we do not know the 
various components of ihe vjiole with- equal clarity; we have not yet reached 
the stage where the relationships •among, various components and the relationship 
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between one component and the whole can be established* Therefore, we have- 
to be satisfied* with the C. model at present (see Chart 3), ' ' ' 

As one example of tlie C model, the .ConfiKiian-Buddhist Itegion involving 
comparative^udies of Chinese/ Japanese, Korean, and Vietnamese cultures is 
presente& hereVsee Chart 4). They shared some elements but alsQ had their 
own spec3,fics. Any attempt at materials development that proposes to cover 



Chinese ^ Japanese, and Korean cultures without invest igia ting into universal, 
semi-universal,, semi-specific, and specific eleinerjts will result in atomistic,' 
fragmented, and isolated production. Similarily, C model must .be used in 
' comparing the Judeo-rChri^ian culture and Confucian-Buddhist culture as well 
as their sub-cultures (see Chart 5). Thus, biculture texts in America must 
have as broad comparison and as itemized contrast as possible. Compilers must 
study comparative a'nd cross-cultural as well as interdisc^linary interpreta- 
tions, accumulate data and ..develop rather rich reservoirs of knowledge, undei*-. 
standing, and resources. Thus, no text can claim something, to be an exclusively 
Japanese feature when in reality it is shared by Chinese; no text can ^A^im > 
something which actually is shared by most people and yet claim it to be specific 
to Korea. Only through this thorough understanding of 'similarities and dis- 
similarities is it possible for a text to he table to avoid bias and for the. pupiL 
to develop a balanced, penetrating, and proportioned J^nderstanding of himself 
and human experiences. , Clear arid systematic planning in materials development 
of this nature has been discouragingly lackii\g in i^ost of previous endeavors. 



Some corrective measures must be taken* 
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Materials Development Approach Models 



! 



Type 



EANA(3) 



I NEANA(6). 





A \ 




NA J 








A \ 


Y NE 


NA J 



ENE-ANA(9) 




Model 



lt)del H-Holisticr 



_ r 

Model C«Comparative 
T 
( 



M^el A«Atomistic 

r 







^ \ 




; A— 1- 


— ^ NA 1 


A / 




S X 






^ • ^ 




A or NA cultural grpup 





I 



I 



-^77— ' ^ 

>» Global or total human 
culturaljexperience ^ 
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In treating the various subjects, the most important fa^ctot is the 

- ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

compiler's understanding of subject matters in providing minority, children 
with meaningful educat ional^ experif^nces relevant/ to thfe'ix: language and culture, 
in addition to skills and intelligence developments. We have already discussed 
these grc^blems elsewhere. ^ / *' ' 

In this section, this writer would like to touch upon the problems of 
CL^iculum organization. First o,f all, the sequencing of contents of each 
subject must be considered. Should they be sequenced logically according to 
the inner structure of the subject matter or should they be sequen^d completely 

on the Uasis of learner's experience? Between the logical orientation and the 

\- * «^ ' . 

experience <)r:tentation, considerations might be given to the combinations of 
the two with the various kinds of ratios. 

Furthermore, the inter-subject relationship must Slso be considered. This 
might lead possibly to the integt'ated approach of subjects. 'For ^instance, we 
may consider separate subjects, core-subjects by identifying clustets of rel?ated 
subjects,*. or the integrated subjects by? either placing common problems facing 

, chiLirfeil^s its f ocus^ or by placing children's immediate experiences at its. 

* / 

^nter. " . . - . 

Not only the indepth study of the various subjects is required but. also 

the comparative .study of contents of the various subjects as* well as learning 

styles of the two cultures involved are required. 

6. Language Problems ' ^ ^ » 

- • 

Language study as a goal such as language arts study or second language 
study is one thing, and language as a medium of instruction is another. Probleitis 
of language varieties, variant English and communication are but a, few of many 
involved ones; - . " - . ' 



Since each different language variety carries different Vays of conceptui- 
alizing our human experiences and the voild, the problem of "medium of instruc- 
tion" involves not .only the coifflnunicatiop problem, but also the problem of. 
■ concept development. Most projects currently supported by federal funds vary' 
their "medium of instruction" ratio jox intensity in the classroom depending on 
what subjects are , being taught and the language ability o^^the" children- as well 
as teachers.' ' 

The Lau Remedies classified minority qhildren into five categories:' .pupils 
who can speak NE only; pupils who speak mainly NE as well as some English; 
pupils who can speak English and NE both; pu'pils who §peak Englislyand som^ NE; 
and pupils who, speak English only. But pupils whb speak NE and a variant form 
of English have not been included. "~ 

The ••medium of instruction" question alsoUffects the use of teacher^. 
Some schools have in ea-ch classroom kn ^English-speaking teacher and a non-* 
.English-speaking teacher. Some have ^n E teacher and an NE paraprof essionai; 
The E teacher teaches language arts, social studies, science ^nd math in 
English while the NE counterpart teaches language arts an^ social studies in 
NEand reinforces the other subjects in NE. The Utter also offers individual 
* instruction or small group instruction as needed. ' Some schools rotate NE / 
teachers by sending them to the various classrooms or by. taking out pupils by 

grades for NE,.NA instructions. * 

/ 

For those pupils who use i^^riant English, materials development and 
classroom performance will be affected. Should they be encouraged > to study 
the so-called "standard" English? How relevant is the so-called r'istandard" 
English to the pupils' experience? If they do not study the "standard" English, 
would their future be hampered in functioning- within the^ English and Anglo 
culture dominated society? Would they be burdened if Wy should be asked to 
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study the "standard" English in addition to their variant forta of English?^ 

Do^ we have aliy study in support of one option or the other? \ - , 

/ '- ' \ i 

• Similar problems musfc^e resolved for those chfldxen who for instance, , 



speak one variety of Cantonese and may be asked to stuc^y the Pekingo variety of 
Chinese. This^ problem will be complicated further by tHe orthography problem* 

Factors to be consi^dered in selecting one variety of language over . the 
other as the medium of ^instruction are the acceptance , of that variety by the > • 

< ! / . 

local community asf.well as the familiarity of it by the community people* ' Its 
use as a written form is also considered. When different dialects exist in 'a 

t * ' '6 

community, the one^ which the pupils, spea^k and the community uses more widely, ^ 

■ ■ . ' ^' ■ - . I • 

probably should be selected. , . . ' ^ 

In an area where rapid growth of new immigrants exist, usually we, find • 
more monolinguals in^. Recent' immigrants usually are initially s*ettled 
wljere they find* assistance-'ft^m^^rlier, felfbw immigriihts, particularly those 
who have not been tptallV\ as^jnilated. ^ When pupils'! ^icmi this type of area, 
especially an urban area, /enter school^ )they ^jusually^lim^ theiiii^elves 'to the 
use of NE with rio o'rTaiflfft^ed>English.,- Especially^ whea^^hey discover that ' 
their limited Eng'lisW i^jnot^the 'ist^andard"^ form, th^y might fee i^eluctanife to 
talk to their English-speaking teachlers 'or peek's inr,Eriglisn.^ Their, self-concept 
and educational development procesai^^will be affected ^a^ersely.'' - 

Language study as a subject matter is^dif ^etent- ^fqmSl^nguage as a medium 

' o ^ I • - - / ' ' ' ^ 

of instruction. Also, Engli-sh for speakers of English is different from English 

as a second language study. In bilingual education^NE Will be studied^ by NE- ► 

speaking children in their language art class, and ESt will b'e studied -for^'trheir ' 

English class. ESL alone cannot be a substitute for a" bilingual pro-am. <Nortnal 

ESL programs developed so far do not contain contr^stic stud^^of culture, 



do not consider the affective or cognitive djevelopm^nt of pupils who afe not * , 
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English Speakers, therefore, are not quite proper as a substitute^ for bilingual 
programs, ^ ; . ' ^ 

A^lems in orthography is one importah| aspect of the language problem. 
Do we first teach orthography of N^o pupils before they develop English prtho- 

X ^ 

graphy? Can reading ability in NE be transferred into English 'reading? It \ • 

there is no orthography for the NE, do vwe develop one? In the case of Chinese 

as an example, do w| teach Cantonese-speaking pupils t^e^ Peking variety and . " 
. ^ I ^ 

its orthograph;^?* Among 20 or more majA* language varieties in Alaska, most ' 
orthographies have iJeen either recently developed or yet to be developed. 
Some of them were developed on weak linguistic basis. . Do we teach these? In 
some areas where orthography does hot exist, only development of cultural arts 
and crafts plus some vocabulary buildings are included in their curriculum 
whioij^xh^^een built on a piecemeal basis. Do they foster any equal educational' 
opportunity? Problans still remain. 
' Many problems have been considered but have yet to be resolved.. Many 

measures have been^taken but the results of them have yet to be verified. Many 
problems have not* yet been discovered. With -these in mind, let us give tpore 
thought to the analysis of Lau Remedies and Title Vio lin terms of curriculum and 
instruction^ materials development. , . 

VII. CONCLUSIONS. . . - . ^ 

Our initial question was whether the Lau Remedies satisfy, the equal educational 
opportunities sHpulatiojas of Title VI. This writer has. limited the scope of his 
\ analysis to' curricultnn and instructional materials development aspect of bilingual/ 
bictiltural/biliterate educational programs in terms of Section Hi of Lau Reni^dies. 



There are many variably both internal, and external, influencing the outcome 
of products. Sociolinguists, psycholinguists, psychologists,, anthropologists, and 
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child development specialists offer various theories which in turn affect compilation 

/ . . - 

efforts of materials developers. There are also many operational variables such^s 
teachers' training, educational administration, costs and facilities which eventually 
determine the fate of program, Thi^ writer has tried to list only some of those 
variables for consideration. 

Many assumptions have been made, -although some of them have never been verified. 
Is a child's self-concept a key to motivation which in turn provides'^a key to learn- 
ing? Does discrimination affect a child's cognitive and affective development skills? 
Does cultural pluralism work in a society like ours? Is it really true that empathy 
cannot be easily attained without language? Wopld a child's cognitive and affective 
development be hampered or even disrupted if that chil|^should be asked to" study a 



non-dominant language alien to him? Is it really true that all languages are equally 
functional even though a particular speaker of » a language *ls transferred to a community, 
where an entirely different language is used? Further * researches and «tudi(es must be 
made in order to ascertain more scientific and professional views. Nevertheless all 
the- above must b^assumed in-order to pursue our analysis. Statistics agd other ^ 
studies indicate that English language and Anglo-culture-sijentered education resulted " 
^ in many minority children's failui^s^ | ' 

There are many ways tq rectify this situation. It has been suggested that one^ 

S '' ' 

way to solve the problem is to establish bilingual education programs. Lau Remedies 
only suggested some options-in-form. From the curriculum and instructional materials 

development^^ aspect alone, equal educatio^tal opportunities .cannot be attained s^ijnply 

/ - < t * " 

by establishing program^ listed by L4^-4temedies without defining thr^contents of 



those optiotis^ Thi^ writer only listed some ot the items which wpuld affect the 
outcome of compilation effortss It is safe to sa:y, however, tb^at bilingual^ education 
seems to be the' hesp way available to offer an equal educational opportunity to 
minority children if parents and community so wish, and if tlje program is conducted 
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^ in a thorough way with compiete details considered and executed. Any half-baked' 
job might even hurt the children more. • - 

Ideally, if we talk' about equal educational opportunity for all, we will have 
t\) consider l?he Reciprocal Bilingual ^hool laodel or^RBLS i|odel mentioned in "the 
Fed^ary 1976 issue of the journal of Chinese Language Teachers As^ation, English-*^ 
, speakng children are entitled- to bilingual education if they so wish. As a. matter 



of facV, TBLSmodl\ or the Transitional Bilingual School model still leads to 

• • \ • \> ^ 

assimil^ion idea knd it is a compensatory education. The MBLS model or the Main- 

tenance Bilingual School model can even be considered a partial compensatory program 
because itVeeks onl^ accommodation . oAy the RBLS model offers true equal educa- 
tional opporWity^o and leads" to out'ual appi^eciation . Of course,. Title VI 
does not go that far. , \ ' . ' . 

\ • V " ' o • ' 

Indeed LauXRemedies ^^iH contain, inherenfc-defects such as lacking in content 
anc^e^ails; lacking in clarity as to wHy treatments must be different depending .on . 
'pupils' grade lev^s (time -«Hd itoturity variables?)-; and lack^jig in consideration 
, of 'other variables Wch as variiant Engliah and language varielTwithout portography. 
. Nevertheless, tiiey aVe indeed one step forward in offering minority children equal 
educational opportuni 
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APPENDIX I 



OCR MEMORANDUM* OF 70-5-25 ^ 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



\ 



/ 



V 



Kay 25, 1L970 



TO 



FROM 



SUBJECT 



s School districts VZitji More Tha^n Five Pcrcenti 
National Origin-Kia^rity Group Children 

: J. Stanley Pcj:tinger • 
• Director, Office for^Civil Rights 

. .// 

s * Idealif ication of Discriniinationvand Denial 
of Service's on the Basis of National Ojrigin 



^ Title VI of t^p Civil Rights Act of IB^i, and the Depfirtnental 
Regulation (45 CFR Rart 80) prortulgatied thereunder^ require - 
that there be no discrininationyrt*<the basis of race, color 
or national origin in the operati^orXof any fe^erall^ assTsted 
programs^ , ' V- . \ ..2' 

Title- VI comnliance reviews conducted in School districts with 
large Spanish-surnaned student -populations by the Of fide for 
Civil Rights have revealed a number of *corin\on. practices v/hich 
haye the effect of denying equality of educational opportunity" 
to Spanish-surnaned pupils. Sirailar practices \/hich have the 
effect of discrimination on the basis of national origin exist 
in other: locations v;ith respect to disadvantaged pupils frora' 
pt*her national origin-ninori^ groups/ forr excuaole, Chinese 
■br Portugese* ; ' . . ; ' " ' ' \ ^ 

The purpose of this merabran^um is to crl^rify D/><SW p61icy*dn 
issues concerning the responsibility "of 'school districts to* 
proviHe equal educatic^ial opportunity to national origin- 
lainority group children deficient 'in English language skills^ 
The following are some of - the taajor.. areas oi concern that 
relate to compliance with Title VI: 

<1) " Where inability to ^j^^ and understand the*''Engllsh 
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language excludes national origin-nir,ority group chAdrea 
from effective participation in the educational:* srogrSp jof- 
fcred by a. school, djstr^ct, tha district n ust taka afziraa-. 
■ t3Are_stQ2SJj:o rectify the language deficiency in or g^ r to — " 
open its instructional progran to thiase students. ■ 

(2V School • districts cust not assign national -origin- . 
Winoraty group students to .classes for the. cientallv recarded 
on the basis of criccria which essenriallv neasurc'or evaluate 
English language skills; nor nay school districts deny national 
orxgin-nmdrity.crbu? children access to college orecaratorvs 
> courses on a basis, directJiferelated to the tailure o*f the 
school systerv to inculcate English language skills. 

(35 Any abi litx' crrouo in g. or tr^c!<"inc svster. ena 'loVAf! 
by school systeca to deal with the ssocial lar.guacre skill 
nee^ of national origin-niaority .grouo children niust be 
designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as oossible 
and rcust not- operate as* an educational .dead-end or oernianeat 
track. , . • . . . ; . - , . > • 

. W School districts hav'e tha resoonsibility to adectiateiy 
notify national . origin-ninority crouo. oarents of school activi- 
ties which are called to the attentidnjlof other* parents: -Such 
notice_in order to be adequate may haVe to be provided in a 
langua.je other than English. . ' • ... 

. • » . * . 

School districts should exanina curren.tr :jractices which ^xist. ' 
in thtfir districts in brder'lsp assess coniaiiance with the 
matters set forth, in this laetaSHrahdun. A school district -which 
deterttinos that cc-npliir.ca problems currently exist ift>^th<t ' 
^MF^*'^ 2.5~:ediately cornunicate in writing with ^» ■ 

Office for Civ.l Rights and,*indicate what steps are. being • . 
taken .to rerraety the situation. Where ccnpliancc questions 
arise as to t?ie suf f icicfhcy of ' prsgrans d»sigr.ed^lK> : jet 
the ^ngtace skill rna?ds 6f .national origin-ninc^rity grouo 
children alr-iady operating in a particular area, full infor- 
mation regarding sufeh' programs should be orovidcd. In the 
area of special language assistance, the scope oi^ther- program 
and the process for identifying need and the' ex tent,. to whicH 
.tha need is f^ulf illcd should be set forth*. 
' . r . . • 
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Sbhool districts which receive this mcr.oranduKi will be • • 
contacted ^shortly regarding the availability of technical 
assistance and will be provided with any additional infor- 
mation tlfetiaay be needed- to assist districts • in achieving 
coaipliandfe-vuth the law. anc equal educational opportunity 
f<^r all children. Effective as of this date the aforcnientioned 
. areas of concern will be regarded by regional Office Xox; 
Civil Rights personnel. as a part of their co-npliance re- 
sponsibilities^ 



APPENDIX II ' * 
CHAPTER m OF LAU REMEDIES 



III. Educationnl Progrc«n Selection 



In the third stop the- district must iiufilomcnt the 
•appropriate typc(r.) of educutionn.! i:.roQrom( o) .listed in' 

• * * . 

this Section < (III^ 1-5)^ .dcpenclont iipon the degree of 
linguistic proficiency of the students in question. If 
none seem applicable check with your La| coordinator for 
r further action. 

% 

1. In the case of the ^monolincjucil speaker of the lungu- 

» ■ ' ' /■ ., 

age other than English (speaks the language other \ 
than "English exclusively) . 

f 

^« .^t fc^jp- Elementary and InLerii.udj.ate- Levels: 

Any onff -or comMnation of the following programs 
is acceptable. \ 

. . • ' ■ .• • 

1. Transitional Bilingual Education Program .(TB§)- 

2. Bilingual/Bicultural Pafogram, ' 

3. Multi^ingualAulticultutal.Pro^am • (see defi- 

^ " •■ ' 

^ mtions, page 21). - . 

<-i * In the case of a TBB/the district must "provide pre- 

dictiv^ data which khow that such student (s) are 
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ready to mcjko the trcmr.rtion into Englicli unci w.ill 
succcpcl c(3\)CCit.i.o)tctlly in content ni-car. and in the odia- 
cat-5(\nc.l pi-ocjrt:iu(s^ in w^n'ch lic/t;lic is to bd pXciccd. 
This is necesi^ciry so tho district v/ill not prematurely 
'plcicc the lingutaticully/cultuTcxlly difioKcnt stud^uit 
who is not ready to pca^ticipate effectively in an Englich 
Icip^^^ago curriculupi in the regular school program (con-^ 
ductQcl exclusively in English) • 

Becc:use an ESL program does not consider .the affective - 
nor cognitive development 'of students in this .category 
^nd time' a[nd maturation Vcoriabll^s are dnff^ront hero on 
for students at the secondary level^ an .ESL program is. 
not appropriate* ' . 

B* At the Secondary Level: * ^ ■ 

Option 1 - Such students may receive instruction 
in subject matt ei; (example: math^ science) in the 

native languageXs) and receive English-as-a-Second 
Language (E^L) as a class ccroponent (see definitions^ 
page 21) . . • 

Option 2 - Such students may receive required ancj 
elective subject matter' (examples: matti^ science, 
industrial arts) in the native language(s) and 



bridge into English while combining English with" 
• the native language, as appropjjiato (learning 
English as a first language, in- a natural setting),' 

ft f 

Option 3 .- Such" students may receive, ESL or° High * 
Intensive Language Training (HILT) , (-see dcfini- 
tion, page 21 ) in English until they are. fully ' 4 
functional in- E^i\h (,can operate equally success- 
fully in school in English) then bridge into the 

* * 

school program for , a 11 other students. '"^ 

A district may wisSh to utilize a TBE^® Bilingual/ 
^icultural* or Multilingual/Multicultural 'program in 
lieu of the three options presented in this section 
(Ill.l.lf^; -This is E)ermissiblet However, if the c\ 
necessary prerequisite skil3.s in the native language (s) 
have not J»een taught to these >^udents, some form of ' 
compensatory, education in thd native language must bo 

•i' 

provided. 

* ♦ 

In any case, students in this category (IIi:i,B.) 
must receive .such instruction in a'.mannor that is 

m 



V 



expedi tioucly, corri^d out:, no that the i-tudcnt 
in quo<;tion v.di;i bo abJ.c to x>tirt.icipcitc to the 
^ -greatest extent possible in the regular school^ 



program ns soon as possible* At no time can a 
program be selected in thi-Sv category, (III#l«l3*) 
to place the students in situations Wliere the ' 
• m^ethod of instruction, will result in' a subrTt.cin-- 
: ' ■ tiar delay in px-oviding these students with -the 

necesfiary English language skills needed by or 
required of other students at , the* time of gxo^^ 
aticn* ' t ^ • 

1%. 

NOTE : You will generally find that ^students in this category 
are recent immigranrsi 

2* In the case of the predominate speaker of the language 
other than English (speaks mostly t;he language other 
^ than English, but speaks some English) : ^ 
^ A* At the Elementary Level: , * 

Any one or combination of the following programs is 
' ' acceptable • * - 
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- 1. TDE 

2, Uilinyuai/Dicultural Proyram > 

* 

3» Multiling'ual/Multjicultural Progrtim ' * 

In the case of a TBE, the district must provide predictive 
data which show that such, studontCs) _aro ready to mak e th'.« 
transition i nto English and will educationally erucceod in 

T 

conten t areas and tho educational program in ^</h.ich he/sho 

if;' to be placed. ' " ' * " . ' , • 
— — — — \ 

Since an ESL program, does not consider the affective .«or 
cognitive development of the students in this category 
and the time and maturation -^riables are different here 



I 



"than for students at the secondary level, an ESL program 

- ' ' • ■ , : 

is not appropriate* .• * - 

B* At the Intermediate and High. School Levels: ' 

The district must provide data relative to the 

' ^ ■ \ 

student's academic achievement and identify^^ose 

students who have been in the scliool system for Ibsf; 
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. ■ • ; ■] 

than a ycar» - If the. student (s) who havc^ bocn in \ 

« I 

the school system j?or laic than a year arc ochicv- 

ing at ftoradc level or better, the district is not 

^^^^^^^ to provide additional educational programs • 

If, however, the students who have heen in the 

school system for a year or more are undca:nchicvino 

(not achieving at gr<->c>c level), (soo dc£init.ion3, 

» 

page 21) -the district must submit a plan to remedy 
the situatipn. This may .-inclivlo n^riollor clr,::r 
enrichment •mat-erials', etc. In either this, case or 
th^ case of students .v/ho are underachieving and hc*ve 
been in the school system for less than a year, the. 
remedy must include any one -or combination of the 

>llowing 1) an ESL, 2) a^TBE, 3) a .Bilingual/Bicul- 
tiirai ,Program 4) a Multilingual/Multicultural Program. 
Vat such students may not be pluc(?d in situations 
where* all instruction is conducted in the natiye 
language as may be prcccribod £oj. the monolingual 
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speaker of a language other than English, if the 
necessary prerequisite skills in the native langu- 
age hove not hoan taught. In this case some form 
of compensatory education in the native language 
must be provided. 



You will generally find that students in this cat^ory 
arc not recent immigrants. 



r 



Ih the^cace of the bilingual speaker* (speaks both the 
language other «ian English ahd HTnglinh with equal 
e.rjr.e) the districit-flmst provide data relative to the 
stvdent(.s) o'cadem-J c i)chir=>vo:Tcnt . . ' ^ 

In this case the treatment is the same at the element^y 
intermediate and secondary levels and differs only in * 
terms of under achievers and those students achieving \ 
at grade level or better* 

A, For the students in this category v*io aare under-!' 
achi'evingT^eatment corresponds to the tegular 
program requirements for all raoi ally/ethnically ' 
/Identifiable elapses or tracks composed of studentas 
who are -underachieving, regardless of their language 
background • 
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• B* For thv: ntudontL; in this cat^oigoiY'S''iO ^•'■C' 

at gr<.x(\o level or bo'tfor, the di.strict is .riot re- * 

. *- 

quired to proyiap cidditional educationolL proc)ro;Ui:i. 

In the case of the predominant speaker* of English' (spez:!::.'^ 

mostly En9l:.^fT^7*^b^t" some of a language^ other than Engli:=*.li) 

treatment for thesci students is the same "as III, 3 above*'^ 

*x " * 

In the case of the monolingual -speaker of English (speaks 

E))glish Q>:clusively) treat tl?o sa^ncas III, 3 above. 

Ef;L iV> a necessary coMponent of." all the af or^mentipneci 

programs • Hov/ever, an ESL program may not bc2 sxilTf icient ^ 

as the only program operated by a district to rc.spond to 
^ ^ . ^ ; -7— T • 

the educational iieeds of all the types of students describee 



in this*^ dpcvunent^ 



. WO 
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APPENDIX, m^- OCR MEMORANDUM OF 76-^-8 



"A/TP \m OR AISFDT TM ** department ok hi-\lth. hdu-cation. and \v 

IMX^^Y-^^^^ > -Ly W X> A _ OfKJCt or T»!E SF.CKtTAIVV ' 



Wrectora, Orflc« for Civil Rights 
Reglo.-a I - X ^ 

Eleasntary erd Sficordary Education 
Branch Qilefa, Reslons I -y 





FROSf X ' I2oyd R. Henderson, Wrcfctor ^ 

Elenentary^'and SeconSery Bducatlon Dlviaicn 

suBjtCTx AxJbllcatlon of lau Rcnedies 



Iherc* has been soxe misunderstardins regarfiirs the Ep;)llcatloh and 
Jjrolertantaticn of OCR's' Lau Jteaedles> 5hl5, therefore, is intended 
to i^l arJLfy Qg R^$Hpo^cy> 

The' , 

In order to cetemine the acceptability of a district's plan vhich'.is ' 
submitted pursuant to receipt^ of a letter of ronccrpliar.ce. 



' lau Remedies 'are Adelines only to be used by OCR Investiga tors 
Drder to cetemine the acceptability of a olstrict's pic 



Jbreover, the lau Reniedxes are not* exclusive; hov:ever, v.'hen a district 
varies from the sugses^ed OCR Renjedies^ a burden is placed upon that , • 
district to shov that the Remsdies sutenitted 2h the plan vrfGUL be^effect: 
'to cure the yldlations. . * ... * * , 

Please dlt^serrdratfe this policy to your respective staffs \rltti th? * ' 
request b^t th^ clarify these issues v.t:en deal&^g :<ith lau district:!^ 



5t tt 



WHO BENEFITS FROM BILINGUAL EDUCATION ON THE 
. - ROCKY BOY RESERVATIQN 

Helen Parker ' " 

Rocky Boy Reservation 
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The Rocky Boy Bilingual-Bi^ultural EdCTcation Proj^cr-is-b^gi^niixg its 
fifth year in full, independent finding froin the Department of Education 
under 'the authorization o£ the 196V^lpaet\^ry and*^ Secondary Education Act, 
. "^^itle^VII. The Program is a component of and controlled by the Board of 
' ^Education of the Rofl^y Bpy School District #87, '^d is currently operating 
m Headstart through eighth grader, 



Past Suppression of Language^^and Culture 

\^ ' Take-any group. of Americcan Indians andVatalogue the injustices in 

' ' \ '* 

regards to how the languages and cultures havte been, systematically forbidden 

for long periods of time. Add specif ip names name of the tribe, the 

/ * \ ' 

najnes of the BIA Superintendents, . or specific teachers, etc), and you will 

have a fairly complete history of the. suppression \that group has gone thtough. 

Only the names are changed... ^ 

This. WQjjld suggest to any thinking person that \here has always been 

within this qpuntry'.a syst^natic attempt to "Whiten" ill gative American 



groups, to/drive a physical wedge feetween them and thej^ own^cultures. This 
has been done, especially over the past century knowi &d Reservation Times, 

^ ' ■ . ■ . r'p • • - 

^nder the nobl^ banner of "Bringing Civilization to the Jfndians." 

Hr Reaervatior^^ Schools were established to achieve the Noble Aim. Bij,t 
"they are not.enot^h. For as one employee the Bureau of Indian Affairs ^ 
-once plaintively ^mplained, "How can we teach them-to speak English .when ^ 
they are in our cace^but a f ew^ htfurs a day, being free for the most of the *^ 
24 hours to live in their ^wigwams and speak their own barbai^ian tongue?" 
Hence, the- establishment of boarding facilities so ttet ^he children^ could 
be physically constrained, and forced to learn -and speak English only, u . 
_ . What could the Indian groups do about^'it? Nothing. They vere enemy 

aliens in their pwn coi^ntry, and. had absolutely np choice in the educational 
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destiny of their own children. Reactions took three main directions: 



1. Some parents, full of intense pride in^their language and culture, 
,r tried withholding their children from the White system. This 

proved ultimately futile; Whites had the force to compel conformity. 

2. Ma^y ^parents found what we might> today call "Compensatory EduCjation"^ 
as the only rational solution to the .problem. They tried instilling 
the native language and culture — and prdde in *oth — in their chil- 
dren before they went off to school, hoping that the children could . 
then iSarn the things which the White culture had to of ffer without ^ 

— 7 — having their basic Indian-ness destroyed. It is primarily because 
of those parents that the Cree language and culture are still, aiive 
today. They saw the benefits of bilingual-bicultural* education, 
istory now shows, in retrospect, that the third basic group of 
rents made a valiant ^ut hasty decision, for it was these parents 
WHO saw t;^he depressing handwriting on "the wall. How were they to 

low that the United States Government would in 1968 finally develop 
^^ocial coh&cience toward people ^of different ' languages and cul- 
,tures? 'It was- th^se parents wfio, tis^jlng to make the best possible' 
iecisions for their children, bought 'the m^;&«^ge"^at the schools 
were selling: and that message was> to, CONFIRM. • ' • 

It was this last group of pa^rents who. said. to themselved, after hearing 

,4 ■ \ . ' ■ . 

it so much from others, "it*s a white wqrW, out 'there, and in. order for my 

children to succeed, they yill-#have tft speak English, yl know how hard it 

was for me vhen I was in school because I knew only the Cree ^'language ^ — ancT 

couldn't speak it there anyway. Sp maybe the best way ia^to not^peak Cree 

to my children, to ^peak only in English so that they will be p^repared for 

English when they get to school. Maybe then my children won't have it quite 




so rough as 1 ha'd it/* 
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These parents did not reaiize that by (a) passing along no Cree^ and. 
. (b) passing along^ that very brand of English that' they were ashamed of that 
they were giving their children one of the worst possible handicaps —that 
of not being able to communicate in ANY language. 

- Little did they know (and morels the pity I) that in 1^71 work wopld * 
begin on the re^rvation that would allow children to speak Cree openly in 
the '^J.assroora — and even be allowed to learn basic educational concept-s 
through their own native languagel This was absolutely unthinkable only a ' 
few year^ ago, ' ^ 

Why Bilingual-Bicultural^Education^in Rocky Boy? f / ^ " 

In 197b the Rocky Boy School was taken olrer by the community of the 
Rocky Boy Reservation- after being controlled by the Tiavre School. Board since 
I960. It was at this time that the newly elected Indian school board wit^ 
help from the community, began to look at the ec^cAtiop their children were 
rc^jeiving. . ! 

CJne of the first -p if oblems to be discovered was that Bome children at. 

J ^ • ' • / . 

< . . ^ . > ( 

Rocky 9oy came to school with only a slight knowledge of English but wfre ^ 



stilX receiving instruction in that language.^ Nojx- only were they' / 

expected 'to learn the regular schojDl subjects aa^w^ll- As tKfe English^peaking. 

• . . ■ ' 

^ children, but^tliey were^ also required to forget the c'ulture/^and. traditions' 

_ they had learned at h^e as soon as they entered, the school doors. 

/ Another^ problem which disturbed many people in the community 'v&i that-' 

other .children krtew nothing about the Chipt>ewa-Cree, c^jlture or l^anguage when 

they entered school and certainly nothing more when they graduated. Since 

most' of the parents of the Rocky Boy Elementarjr School children had either 

been sent tto boarding schools fbr their education or had left the 
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reservation to find work on the outside, befor^ jobs* had become available aj£ . 
Rocky Boy, for^the most part, only those who had remained on t;he reservation » 
for many years still knew the language or much about the' culture^ 

The existence of federal funds for bilingual-bicultaral education at 

, ' , /" ' . 

this rim^appeared to pres^ent a-solutiorf / to both problems. Children who 

; spoke mostly^ Creect)uld be taught some Subjects in that language, while -re- 

ceiving intensive instruction %n English until they reached the. required 

level* Other children, those who spoke no Cree,^could be t^fight thV langua'ge 

and parts of the culture which they were missing'l Hopefully , ' the cultaina- 

- /V . 

tion of the two solutions would be children wlio cojuld apply their knowledge 
of two cultures and two languages to create a successful future. 

The Rocky, Boy Bilingual-Bicul tural Project- was begun in 1970, as 

palft of ^the Crow^orthern Cheyenne-Rocky Boy bilingual project with central 
officers at Rardin, Montana., After the first year the three reservation* ]^ro- 
jects proved, successful for; Rocky Boy ahd the Board of Education applied for 
separatle funding which. was received in July of 1971. • ^ 

In 1971 the newly hired staff members of the Rocky Boy Bilingual,- 
• Bicultural Education Project were^ faced with what appeared to be aji insur- 
mountable task: The creatioa of teaching materials and devices in and about 
the Cree language and in and aboat the Chippewa-Cree culture^. Needless' to 
sayi no ^educational materials existed in the^-Cre^ language and nothing' t^^t 
could be used in the school exi^tfed about the €ree culture* 

Luckily for the project, the Board of Education had purchased a used . 
offset printing ^ffess in tjie spring of 1971 and darkroom space and photor 
graphy equipment were available. Apart) from this^ the Cree people had had a 
written language as old as th6 Crere themselves, which was still used by , many 

.41' > ^ . 

of the tribal elders/ With th^e bonuses,, a lot of good ideac atxd much hard 
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work, the staff of the, Rocky Boy Billngual-Bicultural Education Project has 
been able to develop the following materials: (See Appendix A) 



Goals 

The goals ot the Rocky Boy Bilingual-Bicultural Education Project, in 
general terms, are the following: ^^^^^^ 

. 1. 'Educational success on th6:>patt of the non-English speaking 

students is enhanced by permitting them to learn in their first 

< 

language while they arei learning to copraaunicate ^n English. 

2. To improve the self-image of the Chippewa-Cree children to the 
extent that they h^ve pride in themselves and their heritage. 

3. To create bilingual-bicultural materials which may be used by the 
children of the RoCky Boy School for many years. 

A. To train staff members, botl^ by actual experience and college 
ed^ication, to become certified bilingual-bicultural teachers. 
Many staff members are currently enrolled and 15 students have 
graduated with a degree in Elementary Education at Northern 
Montana College, Havre, Montana. • . 
'5. ' To teach tribal government, ecpandcd to. the county level,- state 
level, and to the United States GcJverranei^t'. ^ , 
To teach reservation geography expanded to worl^ geography, i 

7. To teach History of the Indians as told by the Tribal elders 
befote the coming of the Europleand, Tribal History since the 

/ ' '^reservation was established. State History, and U.S. History. 

8. ) To promote better intercultural .understanding between the Indian 
^nd Whit«^coramunities. «This in'cludes teaching the non- Indian 

. \ . 

- students an .appreciation of the language dnd culture of the Indian 



reservation on which they live. This also includes language 
\ * instruction in Cree for non-Cree classroom teachers and members . 

V ^ ." 

of the non-Indian^coimunity in general so that a more congenial 
and sensitive language atmosphere can' be established within the 
^ classroom and throughout the local area. 
In short, what I am saying isi-that the educators should start with the 
child himself, his immediate surroundings, and his culture, ett. Too many . 
times, American Indian children are taught 'about another people* s ways of 
life and many. times it isn^t relevant, therefore, they are not interested in 
• school. 

\ ' By using all th^ resources of our community and using it in the regular 
school curriculum, we not only get the children interested, but also their 
patents and gtandparents ; after all, education begins at Kome* c 

• . — - 6 

What is Being Done in the Bilingual-Bicul^ral Project ? 

For- the past five years the* Bilingual-Bicultural Project has been 

divided into two main divisions: Langualge Arts and Culture. Each class J 

receives 30 minutes -of language arts and 30 minutes of cultural instruction^* 

each day. , ' , , • * 

In the area ^ of language drta much emphasis is"^ placed upgij^ th^^ral^. 
* * / ^ > • ' ' * 

language up to th^ first grade^ In-.the first gtade, children are familiarized 

with the Cree Alphabet while codcepts pertirifent ,t,o all languages are stressed 

orally. In the second through eightii grades, they learn and write respectivel 

in their own language. -Vfith cultural ptories and legends written by the 

' • '\ , ^ V . , 

^ \ • " 

bilingual staff and tribal elders, the J)oOk8, tapes and filmstrips used in ^ " 

these grades 'are printe^J.^ii the Bilingual Materials f^^ter at the sQhool. 



During ^ultur 



e time t;]tie. cl^ldren learn mor^ about themselves today and about 



their ancestors of many years ago. They learn, for example^ how the buffajo 
was important to'* their people and how it was used in daily life. They also 
learn many things important to n^odern-day life, for example, what types of 
jobs exist on t\ie reservation; how the BIA influences their lives, how the 
tribal council operates and its ppwer, etc. 

Organization of the Project 

The Rocky Boy Bilingual-BicuUural Education Project is accountable to 
the Ted^al Programs Officer, Virginia Cassel, in the Department of Education, 
HEls% in Washington, D.C. . . 

The project is also accountable to the Board of Education of School 
district it87y Rocky Boy School and to the people of the Rocky Boy Reservation. 

The staff of the Rocky Boy Bilingual-Bicultural Education Project now 
numbers nine, eight of which, are. Indian: Helen Pai^ker, Director; Ethel Parker 
Curriculum Coordinator; Louise Stump^ Language and Culture Teacher; Sam Windy 
'Boy, Sr., Material Specialist;' >IardeU Dahlen, Cultural^ Artist; Rosette 
-Sangrey, Secretary; Hazel Raining Bird, Translator; Dola Belcourt, Printer; * 
and Kenneth Parker, AV Technician. * . ' ' 

The prpject also contracts wit^^ many community members throughout the' 
year to come into classrooms £^3.' teach a cultural project ot to tell ancient* 
lege*ids which have been handed down from- generation to generation. 

The Bilingual' Advisory Board , : - \ 

^ • . . ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ 

Consxstxrig of seven tribal members, this board aids in the development 
of cultural and linguistic Werials' for use by the Project. The board also 
reviews materials developed by others-project staff and checks for cultural and 
linguistic accuracy. . ^. . ^ 
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The Parent Atwisory Board ^ 

All parents and grandparents of children involved in ♦the Project are - 
invited to atteiws^eetings of this group • U'sually the Board meets bi-monthly 

and aids the project in crating goals determining which aspects, of the culture 

« \ ' 

should be included in the cur\iculum» 

Who Benefits From Bilingual-Biculc^al Education? 

Vlho actually benefits from the RockyVBoy Bilingual-Bicultyral program? ^ 
The whole Rocky Roy Chippewa-Cree Tribe. y We intend to raise the status of 
the *Cree language in people's eyes, sof that^o Chippewa-Cree ever will again 
need to feel ashamed because he speaks the Cree l^guage; bilingualism is 
something to be PROUD of — not everyone can do it. . 

Because of this Bilingual-B^cultural Edugktion Program, Jrihe now 
draws attention from other parts of the .country and from other Indian groups; 

/ * i • 

'they watch to see if the Chippewa-Cree can sdve their language from dying out 
the way so many other tribal languages haVe. During the school year, we have 
had many visitors to see what i-s being done* *. 

The Tribe b enefits economically.^ The salaries of this • year s* budget go 
to Chippewa-Cree^ Indians — as all the Bilingual Staff are local people. 

The Elders . of the. Tribe benefit, not' only by the monetary assjLstance, 
but by giving them t^e respect fhey are due as the only true experts toncern- 
• ing the Chippewa-Cree. ^ \a ^ ^ ' • 

Thy'C6mmunity benefits by l^ecoming more educated in the new ideals of 
Indian education, and by seeing educational goals become more in-line with 
how the Chip^ewa-Cree want their children educated. We hope to reach many t 
people through^ the various feasts *and meetings- that our program sponsors. 
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The Xeachers benefit, not only though the various experts in Education 
* * ' ♦ 

who ^e contracted by the Bilingual Project to'^icondutt workshops, but also 

^ ' I 

^y learning some- of the ways of the community in wh^ch they work* All 
teachers throughout the school are free to use members of the bilingual 
staff whenever chey need advice about the culture and^ language or to teach 
anything concerning the Indian ways to the students. All teachers are^^2:e- , 
quired to learn the Cre^ language which is taught on Wednesdays from 4:00 
to 5:00 pm. All teacher assistN^nts are in the Curriculum Planning on Wed- 
nesdays from 2:00 to 4:00 pm., with Bilingual and Research staff. The 
assistants are learning to write lesson plans and are currently working on 
a culture curriculum which can^e adapted throughout the grades. All Cree 
speaking assistants are also learning to read and write the Cre^ language. 

All children in our program benefit, both the Chippewa-Cree and the 
non-Indiaift Obviously, the Cree child will benefit by being abl^to a9k^ 

0 

0 ^ 

questions and receive answers in whichever language he is* most comfortable 
with, Cree or English, whichever he chooses. After all. there are many, many- 
things which children learn about the world that can be liaarned through any " 
language; what kinds of animals t^ere ara in the world; "which iis up aiid^down; 
left and right; and other directional concepts; how tolors are distinguished 
from one^another;- what' it means to be able tp read and^write a language. - 

^ But what of the non-Cree speaking children: How db^hey benefit under 

this kind of operation? Well, 'learnitig theories tell us that children learn 
a second lang'uage — any language — during the format iVe years of their ' ' 

' lives, . before the teen years, actually" "program" a specif ic fpart of their 
brains^ so that for the if est of their lives, even though they may never use 

that particular second language again, it wiil always be easier for them to/ , 

** ' • , 

learn another foreign language. » • 
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Speaking two languages is like seeing the world through^two different 
pairs of eyes* In Europe, you are scarcely ' considered "educated" unless 
you know at leagt two languages • 

What about learning about two cultures? The Indian and white cultures 
are different in many respects; they are also quite similar In others. For 
example, the buf f alR-provided life to the Indian as the cow did and still 
does to the white man; the Indian believed in a God as much as did those 



whit% men who came to this continent seeking religious freedom, etc, Chil- 
dren are taught to appreciate the best of both, worlds, and to perhaps under- 
stand some of the mistakes of the past. Who can argue with the 8*^^ of 
.having children be able to functio'n well iii either the Indian or white 
society. 

This, then, has been a brief s.ummary of what we are attempting to tfo at 
•the Rocky Boy School through Bilingu'al-Bicultural instruction* 



V 
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• APPENDIX A 

I MATE^ALS DEVELOPMENT . 

Since no usable materials have ever been commercially available to the ' 
bilingual-bicultural project, one of the heaviest areas of-6<iiicent^tion ' 
b during tjje years, was in materials development 4»and will continue to be so. 

♦ 

By A>ril 1976 all materials set down in" the following' list were 6itl\er 
partially or fully developed. The following list is accurate as of April 1976. 
Fully Developed ; 

1. Booklets: Instructive ^ 
A. Written stories 
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a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e* 
£; 

8- 
h. 
i. 

j- 
k. 
1. 
m* 
n. 

o. 
r. 



The Cree Alphabet Book 
The Creer Number Book 
Reading Booklet^ //I 
Reading Booklet' #2 
The Cree Readers Numbers 1-7 
The Rocky Bo.y Handbook pf Plants 
Family at Home . " ' ' 
The Syllabic Character Wprkbook 
Porcupine Book 

Dinner for Grandfather * j 

The Litt^ Indian Boy^who didn't Want to Learn 
Instructions on making ^ Hair Roach ' I ^ * t 

^ Indian Sports and Play i 
Story .of Hardships of Sometimes Whenever the Hunting Wm Bad 
(Pictures were drawn by the 2nd grade class and made into' a book) 
Cree Reading Book Level 1-5 Booklet #1 
Cree Reading Book Level 1-5 Booklet #2 . 
Anijial Coloring Book (Cree Reader) 

Paul Mitchell's Story ' . • * 

The Bat Story 

^agle and Frog Book <^ ' 



» . B. 



Legends 



Wi-sah-^ke-chah-k and the Fox 
Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Weasel 
Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Closing Eyjes Dance 
Wi-sah-ke-chah-k Robs an Old Man's Traps 
Wi-sah-ke-chah-k Trades Berries for Feather a 
Wi-sah-ke^hah-k and the Bear 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

g*i^Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and his Brother 

h. Of Eyeballs" and Headaches 

i. - The First 'Story of Wi-sah-ke-chah-k 
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Wi~sah-ke-chah~k and the Wolf Skin 

k. Wi-sah-ke-9hah~k Captures the Sun 

1. 'The Fat Boy and 'the Giants 

m. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k ''and the Chickadees 

i>: Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and "the Ducks 

o. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Little Baby 

p. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Rock 

q. The Coyote and the Prairie Dog 

C. ^Cultural and Historical Stories 

a. The Rol6 of the Cree Grandfather 

b. The feole of the Cree' Grandmother 
c* The Role of the Cree Father 

d. How Babies got their Names 

e. The Economy of the Cree, 1750-185ft 
f • How the Crees used the Teepee 

g. How our Ancestors used the Buffalo 

h. ^ - The Buffalo Hunt 

i* The Cree Jiidians, 1400-1885 \ 
j. History o?5lrf:ttieBear 
k. Histdry of Bi^ Bea^" 

Sound Filmstrips 

a. The Syllabic Alphabet \- - 

b. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Closing Eyeg Dance ' 
c* Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Weasel 

d* The Wonderful Round Table • ^ 

e« How our Ancestors used th^ Buffalo 
f* The .Buffalo Hunt 

g. . Wi-sah-ke-ch|ih-k and the Bear 

h. Dinner for Grandfather 

i. Cdyote and the Prairie Dog ^ 
Bilingual Tapes 

a. The Syllabic Alphabet 

1) Cree and English, Book Version 

b. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Weasel 

1) Cree and English, Book/Verlsdon 

c. Wi-sah-ke-rchah-k and the Closing Eyes Dance ^ 
1) Cree and English, Book Version 

d. ^Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Fox 

1) Cree and* English, Book Version 

e. The Creation of the World ^ ^ 
^ 1) Cree 

f . The Birth of Wi-sah-ke-chah-k 
1) Cree ^ 

g. The Three Little Pigs 

Cree 

h. Twenty Othfer Wi-sah-ke-chah-k Stories^ ' < 

i. Thirty Hours of Tape of Rocky Boy History. 
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Fifteen tapes of Indian Dancing and Singing 
k/ The Wondetful^ound TabPe • ^ _ • * \ 

!• Various -tapes for Worksheets ' . ' * 

m* How our Ancestors used the TBuf falo 
n* The. Buff alp Hunt ^ . 

0. Wi-sah-^ke-^chah-k and the Be^r ^ » a . . - 
p. Dinner for Grandfather 

X) English^. Book Version 

q« * ^e Coyote and the Pi^airie Dog 

1) Enfj^lish, Book Version 
r. , The Rabbit and the Turtle , • ^ ' ' ^ 

1) English, Book Version ^ 
s. Paul Mitchells Story 

t . ' ^' , • ^ ^ N • * 

4. Stories and Histories, Manuscript Form . 

1. The Last Migration of the Cree • 

2. Th6 Westward Mpvemilnt of the Cree , ^ 

3. Story of the^Appaloosa Horse ' ^ ^ - ^ / 

4. The Mantwho Returned to Life ^ ^1 , " . 
.5. Recollections o^ Rocky Boy - Geoi;ge Watbon ^ 

6» Recollections -d-f Rocky Boy - Ma^tblm Mitchel " 4 

7. Recollections qf* Rocky Boy - Windy"'Boy / 

8. Recollections of Rocky Boy - Jim Denny 'if 

9. Recollecfions of Rock>r Boy - Fred Huntley 

10. Little Beards Own Story'- Florence Standing Rocik . ^ ' 

11. Various Indian Lullafiies 

12. How the Old Men Obtained their Songs 

13* Wi-sah-ke-^chah-k and the^5un Dance ^ 

^14. Thfe Rolling Head . . ^ . • 

15. Wah-to-wah-sis (Blood Child) * 

• 16. The Coming of the White Man 
17. Chi'^t:hwah~ey 

• 18. Looking for a Godmot?her - By Florence Standing Rock 
19. 0--Ko-fti-Nah-Kos Story - By Windy Boy 

20^ An Old Story About the Buffalo and the Bear 

21. This Story If by Pat Chief Stick of his Grandfather ' ' 

22. Watson's Story ^ ' ^ . \ 

23. Grandmother • ' * - 

24. Some "Indian Names of the Past . - . ' 

25. Life of. the Early Indians ^. By Walter Denny * 

26. Some of the Old Indian Games for Youngsters - By Walter Denny 
" 27. Indian^Marriages # 

28 . TfibaJ. ^GbvertSnient ' * , , ^ 

^29. Story ancf rifeaning of- 'the War Dahce ^ 

30. Spmethings Chil4i;en Should Know, Things W^iich They J^ere Taught 

31. ' Raining Fird\|ghprds - By Walter Demiy ^ 

32. Respect for H^K. - By Art Raining "Bird 

33. . Little* Bear sjML;: 

34. How tp Build' Cabin 

35. - A Dog Story ^ ' ^ " ^ 

36. Bear Story - By Walter Denny . ^ - , . - • S 

37. Teepefe - By Art Raining Bird • ' 
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36. Household Tools of the Indian Homes ^ ^ 

39/" Story of Hardships of Sometimes Whenever, th^ Hunting was Bad 

40. Rocky Boy StOry . • 

- 41.. Jeepee and'IPoles 

42. ' Art Raining Bird Told the Following Story - Asking Sam V. Windy Boy, Jr< 

/ to trajislat^ the story. 

43; . Moccasin Trails to* Jet Planes - By Walter Denny 

44. \7hen an Indian Maiden Becomes a Woman - By Florence Standing Rock 

45. Hunting - By Walter Denny 

46. How the People Made Their Living since 1921 - By Walter Denny 

47. This Story is by Windy Boy 

48. Fasting of the People of the Past 

49. Courtship of Indians of the Past, as told by t^e Old 'People 

50. History of the Cree Alphabet 

51f •Indian Weather Forecast - By Art Raining Bird 

52. ' Story bf the Bear Paws -,By Walter Denny 

53. 'Wonderful Rounji Table ' , , 

54. Qulllwork 

55. A Story by Art Raining Bird, Joe Stanley and Charlie Top Sky ^ 

56. Mr. Mitchell's Words of Old Rocky Boy ^ 

57 . Who Are We as Humans * ^ 1^ ' 
, 58. The Cree Sundance ^ 

59. Teepees and Emergency Homes . . • 

60. How the Horse came About - By Sam Windy Boy, Sr. 
6rl. Indian' Welcome - By Walter Denny 

' 62. Story of Loneman ^ ^ ^ . 

63. Word of the Plants ^ . ^ , . 

64. Sports' , ^ . ^ , ^ y 

65. These are Jim Denny's Wofds - By Walter Denny 

66. A Story by Art Raining Bird/ ' \ - 

67. By Sam iloasting Stick whajs he Remembered , * 

68. The Boy Who Saved the Village - By' Florence Standing Rock ^ ' ^ ^ 

69. The l&n who Couldn't Pa^^l^^s Bills - By Florence Standing Rock' 

70. Indian Buffalo' Hunt - By^Art Raiping Bird 

71. ■ Duties of *a Mother in her Tfeepee - By Walter Denny 

72. A Family 6f Cree ' \ ^ ) 

73. Words of the Old Peoplfe of the Past - B]^ Art Raining Bird 

74. History r Words of Fred Huntley - By Walter Denny , ' 
*75. Story of how the Cree's got the Wardance and"*Gra88dance ' ^ 

f 76. History - By George Denny * . • » . 

77. The Cat Stoxy - By Sam Windy Boy, Sr, • - 

5. Animal Posters ^ . , / ^ ' 

^ \ ' i ^ . , . . « • 

' a. Twenty-five se.ts of animal posters utijXlzing local animals have , 

been completed. . - ? " ^ 

**6. Cree Alphabet Charts: 

a. These have been placed in all bilingual classrooms 

\ 
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Cree Games: . ' , ^ 

^. ^Animal bean bag -game / . 

h* Colors bean bag game / *^ 

c. Seasons bean bag game 

Rhythmic dhatlt games 
e. Fishing game for animals- 
£• Color spini^ game ' ^ 

g* ; Animals spiiilfeif .gam6 

h, 'Shimals ring toss, game ' - ^ * 

i. Foods bean l)ag game^^^ ^ 
j. Syllabic spinner gameN^ - 
k. Color ring toss game (mad€ of deer horns) 
1* Rabbit, Rabbit Spinner Game (on countiyig qand numbers) 

V » 

Numbers Posters: . * 

a. Illustrated Posters, numbers 1-10 in Cree and English have been 
placed in all bilingual rooms ^ 

Worksheets ' ^ 

^. Mor^.than four hundred worksheets designed to aid the teacher i 

teaching anojnals, relationships, feelings, Cree Syllabic Characters 
•e.g., have been created by , the ^bilingual staff. 

Workbooks: * 

a. The Rabbit and the Turtle 

Animal Workbook * • 

•Cree Symbol Workbook 

Video-tape: . ^ - *^ . 

ar. Indian Dance Steps - By Gerald Small and Harriet Standing Rock 

Stories Xf l^nhel board characters are included to go along with the - 
stories) , , ^ ^ . 

a. / Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Rock ^ . 

b. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and the Closing Eyes Dance 

Other Instructional Material:, • " 

a. Testing an< score sheet s for language 

b. Lesson Plans for Language Arts 

c. Language Outline ^ 

d. Lesson Plan for Culture Classes ^ , * 

e. Recorded tape (^oth English and Cree) of all words taught this year 
(5. tapes) < • * 

f Bulletin Poster 'for the History qf the Church (Luthern Mfssion) . . 
' Made by the students: Cynthia ^Ralns, Dsnice Stump, Jy^nita fielgard 
Joy Denny. This is ^ne of the^ classroom projects* 
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terials to be developed: (tterf fully developed) 

Filmstrip on "Role of the FatheV^and "Role of the Mother" 
b. Slide collection on the Moijiths - by Louise Stump 
'c. Map X)f Rocky Boy Reservation ' * 

d. Culture Guide. 

Calendars: '•^^ a ^ 

a. A Picture Calendar, written in Crde Symbols, is completed'. 

Stories Written in Cree 

Medicine Man Story . , \^ 

Medicine ^ 
Indian Dance 

Children being taught ... 
Here V Reservation News 

Na-tos First makes the Sundance , ^ ^ • 

[a-Jtos pone Wrong in Powers ■ 
Na-toa-^oor Coyote ^ * --x * , . 

Na-tos went After Medicine ^ ' j ' * - "« 

Na-tos Making Money by Power * \^ 

Wi-sah-ke-chah-k Dance w'ith Mice • 
Wi-sah-ke~chah-k's Son'went Hunting - 
Ed Little Bear and Low Horn Story 
Na~tps Heals a Broken Bone ^ y 

1^. B. Samatte Story ^ ' 
16. * Wi-sah-ke-chah-k was Hungry 

17;- Real Story of the'Earth* • ' ' , 

18. God's Laws were finished - , ^ . 

19. Mud' Hand Story * ^ - 

20. When Rocky Boy First got the Rteservation 

^ssette Tapes ^- ' m . 

1. ^ The Wonderful. Round Table^ . \ 

2. Wi-sah-ke-<ihak-^k^ and the Closing Eyes Daiice 

3. Wi-sah-ke-chafi-k and the Weasel - * . 

4. 'Wi-sah-ke-chah-k- and the Bear * * * , 

5. Buffalo Hunt , ' . 

6. Cree Alphabet Book ' ' ^ • j 

7. Raining Bird's. Tapes on Wf-sah-ke-chah-k and the buck Dance /Fox/r5i>1^ 

8. . Art Raining Bird's Philosophy on the Sundance, Education anS Life #1 

9. * Art Raiiiing Bird's Philosophy, Tape 02 ' 

10. Art Raining Bird's tape on First Landing" of the White man 

11. Art Raining Bird'd tape on Wi-sah-ke-cTiah-1^ 

12. Art Raining Bird's tape on Wi-sah-ke-chah-k and thfe^Duck Daifce 

13. Buffalo War Party by Windy Boy — tape #1 ^ * ^ 

14. Buffalo War Party by Windy Boy - tape #2 

15. Interview \rith Fred Nault - September 20, 197A <History of Long Ag6) 

16. Harse Story by Art Raining Bird . - 

17. Horse-^-Story and Thanksgiving (Cree) by Art Raining Bird * ^ ^ 
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18. Weird Story by Sam Windy Boy, Octob'er 9, 1974 

19. ^ Interview with Fred Naylt - September 23', 1974, Part 1 and 2 

20. . Fred Nault r Part 1 * \ 
*21.' -Wi-sah-ke-chaliTk by' Art Raining Bird ^ 
*22. Interview with Fred Nault about Himself 

23. Side 3 - Four Souls, September 23, 1974. Mark Suagee Int4rviewer 

24. . War Party StQry*#2 

25. Wipdy Boy's talk about 0-ki-mi-ha-kos . ' . - 

26. By Artp^ Raining' Bird Horse Story 

27. The Teaching of the Cree Language/simple basic Cree^^ 

28. Cree SymbojTs Worksheets - At Home and Colors 

29. Helen Parker 's^.Early School Life, side 2 Cree Class 

30. Three^Little Pigs . • ' 

31. Porcupine - 1st grade . 

32. Christmas Program - 2nd grade . , / . 
Songs ' f 

r. Arapaho War Dance Songs • 
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Grass Dance Songs 
. 3. Parker Sing&rs Grass Dance ' ^ 

4. Indian 1970 dance recorded live at Red^Lake, Minnesota (War Dance) 

5. Mesquakie Bear Singers - Tama, Iowa . " • 

6. Ute Singers at; Lame Deer, - June 1974 s - ^ ^ 

7. ^ Pov-wow* songs from Rocky Boy - Haystack Singers " ^ 

8. ?arker Jrs., in first grade room 

5. Chippewa-Cree Circle Dance/Rocky. Boy's Singers 

Cassette Workshops ** 

1. Bilii^isa Saturday Session, *Side 2 - January il ^ 1973 

2. Rodn^ Sobui/as, Director^ Sask., Cultural College - During Teacher' 
Orientation r Aiigust 23, 1973 

3. .Bilingual Workshog. #3, Art Raining Bird talks about the Wardance - 
May 13, 1972 " ' . ^ 

4., Bilingual Workshop #4, Saturday, January 27, 19*73^ , 

5. Glen Probst Workshop - " ' 

tapes ' (Re^ls) ' < • I 

1* Windy Boy, Jim Denny - December 1, 1971 

2. Walter A. Denny r talking 

3. Bilingual Workshop - " ^ * 

4. Bilingual tape ' ^ : * 

5. Rose Sutheriand - ^^stories, 2 tongue- twisters an<i 1 lullaby 

6. Establisl&ent of the Reservation by Huntley tape #1 

7. Storfes and Legends by^Htintley - fape #2 

8* ^ Raiding Bird la Story on Wisah-ke-ehah-k - 3 stories ^ 

9. Mixed' tapr^: Jam Denny, Sam' Roasting Stick and Fred Huntley ^ 

10. Tape i?5 - December 1971^ Windy Boy and Jim Denny 

11. Jim Denny' - tape fl , . ' " ' 

12. Art Raining Bird - PrrfLimin^ry concerns on the Sundanpe, ITiilosophy 
o^ Education and Religion ' . ' . 
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. 13« . Parlcer Singers , * • 

14. \ 'Art Raining Bird's Philosophy #2 ^ , . ' 

15. Wi-sah-ke-chah-k juns away from Mothet and causes Flood and remakes;' 
• the world " . . ^ 

16*. Tape 96 r ^Huntley .and Wincey Boy^ 

17. Jim Denny and Fred Huntley *>Iistory #7 ^.^) 

18. - #1 Parker Singers ''I / * 
1*9., 'Little BearMem^ial' ' \ ► • 

20.. Jim Denny and Winily Boy' \ ^ t . 

21. Cree Language Tape^ - KOJM Radio StaAon^/ 

22. Art Raining Bird's story on Wi-sah-fce-chah-k ^ ^ 

23. Tape i?9, Sam-Roasting Stick and »im Denny - December 8^, 1971 ^ 

24. Art* singing * . ' , ' 




PANEL III; Excerpts trom Discussants' Remarks ^ ^ . 

DR. MAZON: I ask, and I suggest that we look at, bilingual eduQatit>n 
'as a process by which We will accomplish the goal of multicultural' education,- 
^ and by which we -will help* America achieve cultural pluralism in reality^ ' 1 
^S. CHAVEZ: Because a language minority chiOiJ^ uniqiie^an this 
country, both linguistically and cultuB^lly, any^ attempts at educating him 
equally will surely fail if this uniqueness is not re.aliied by those charged 
with his education.^. • ' . • 

\ It P 

Materials of a transitional nature ar^ lacking. When the child transfers 
he oflien is placed on skills-oriented material (which)' bores th« child and 
frustra,tes the teacher... 



(When the' transitional) child begins to read in English, say in Ghe 
third grade, he obvi<yusly does not .read English at a third grade l^vel. But 
from that'moment on sJLnce the transition, has been made, he continues. in ^ 
English even though he may be reading ^t the first grade leveli However, ' . 
emotkonally he is beyond that levelj^nd the materials that^we are forced toY 
use 'are extremely non-televant to him. ... . \ vT^^^^y 

Our teachers, regardless pf their own ethnic background, ideally should ' 
be bilingual. 'Too niany tflisks have *e en delegatedt to ^he paraprofes^ionQl 
who. is bil?.ngaal^but who has even less training than the teacher when i^"^ 
comes to bilingpal/bicultaral education...' " ^ . ' 

Many teachers are .now 'adapting materials., biit it 'is an extremely time- 
consuming task. 'We must make an effort 'to -share a little bit more... ' * 

ESL as an instructiotj^JL componenj: is Vifal since we are preparing 
students to' succeed in an English donunant^pci^y. ' However , ||he materials' 
and content raatteif should be relevant and should not ...be^an isolated sub-. • 
ject. '(Let it) reinforce the child's oyn culture as he acquires knowledge 

•' ' ' ■ ' '• • 17;' I8l„ . ' - 



>in the dominant cul^re. Very few materials aare now available which are 
relevant in. this sense... " - ^ * / 

Once the child is residing at grade JLevel in his second language, (the 
tendency is to shift the attention solely tq^ that language. Vftienever the 
resou^^Sj^ are available, this shift should be avoided. Materials in this * 
area -^e needed. We need a variety of reading programs. . .which are just as 
exciting and just-as motivating as the readers that we have in the English. 

It 

counterpart. . . ^ ' v ' ' ' . • ' 

(Dr. Young's proposals regarding reciprocal bilingual programs' merit 
close attention). It might have some very * positive ramifications in the 
integration effo^^t... if Anglo children come &(^(oNliinority scrhools) for a 
meaningful experience, at the secondary level, if-^e had good Chicano 
studies progr.ams, good art programs, whatever it might te, then we could 
start a process. This would be reciprocal and ideal... As long as we have 
to do s*omething about integrating communities^^^^we^^y be able to do a far 
better j6b if we look at vhat our bilingukl/bicultural progr^pds have to ofTe 

PANEL III: Synopsis of Flgor Discussion > * 

^ Therg^^^s enthusiastic support for the reciprocal bilingiiial concept,* 

the n/ed to educjite the dominant society. *It was pointed out bhat-^eacher 

training institutions, are not yet -producing qualified bilingual teabt^rs in 

sufficient pumbers. Mlingual teacl^^r training |/rograms need to be^expanded 

into a major component of the teacher training effort. <^ 

^* A ... 




PANEL IV; -Introductory Stattement ^ * ''^ J- 

Panel IV addressed topic "6" (see, page 4)/ Thf PrincipaV.Investigators' 
were Dr.- Robert Cervantes and Ms. Carmen' Anna Perez'. Dr. Cervantes' paper 
was 5ptitled "Tea^chex^ehavior and Cultural Responsiveness/' Ms. .Perez' 
^aper was entitled "Recommended Policies for the Implementation'or~Bilingual 
Education Teacher Training Programs." Sein^ing as Discussants were Mr. Ray 
Rodriguez, Dir^r of the Lau General Assistance Center, Al^uerque, New ' 
Mexico and Ms, Sara Gallo, Assistant Director for Bilingual Programs- in the* 
Houston (TX) Independent School District. The .Panel was presided over by 
Ms. Emma J. Rodriguez, member of, the Lau Project Advisory Board. Dr. * ^ 
Cervantes' and Ms. Perez' papers are reproduced on the following pages. 
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Mexican Am^ri^can children constitute the second lafgesr-HtiaotJyty^roup 
within the nation's public school system (Grebler , ^oore & Guzman, JL970). 
The problem^ of this gtoup have been, and continued b6, serious in terms 
*of academic achievement, as evidenced by the present Htody ot educational 
research on Mexican Americans (Coleman, 1966^ Mayeske, 1^69; U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission Reports, 1^71, 1974)'.^*, 

The mandate to improve the achievement level of Mexican American 
children by providing them with equitable and quality educatioji stems* from 
,a history Qf legal action, federal legislation for compensatory' and bilingual 
education, and the increasing recognition to deal with the cultural attri- 
butes of students. More receipt ly, the Lau vs. Nit^hols case had prompted 
examination of classroom teacher behaviors and culture responsiveness as* * 
potentially Iciritical factors necessary to improve student, achievement out- 
comes. This.^paper bri*efly reviews select'efi teacher behaviors research, their 
limitations, and discusses the issues of what may constitute appropriate 
cultural responsiveness. 

' ' Id^tif ication of Teacher Behaviors 
A number of educational theorists have long recognized t\ykt teacher 
behavd^ors maty bfe; one of the most critical variables related to Student 
learning*. Presumably, if * teacher * behaviors could.be identified, the instruc- 
tional prpcess. could be modified tp employ' effective strategies which offer 
options to increase student leari^ng* 

The investigationsof teacher behaviors,.' defined here as the* id^tif iable 
pattern and grouping ^^cona'istent teacher characteristics and their effects 
bn the learning process, have been ^cjevelopme/it^l and diverse, ^ferly "at tempts 



* * 

to provide measures of teacHer and pupil classroom behavior conducted by 
Horn '(1914), l>uckett ^928) , IThomas, et al (1959) and Wrightstohe (1914), , 
although important development\ef forts , were based on limited construct^ ^f/.^: 
teacher behavior such as authoritarian versus permissive or project ve'rsus ^ 
subject-matter methods. * \ / ' 

During the 1950's, much of the research in teacher behaviors focused 
on teacher role. Kinney (1952) >^or example, developed a broad classifica- 
tion schema of teacher roles both within and without the cljissroom. ' Fisl^burn 
(1955)^ expanded Kinney's classification system li^^o^ix areas of teacher role 
as* a director of learnipg, guidance and counseling, mediator of. the culture, 
liaison between school and cbmnftnity, and member of the school community and 
teaching profession. 

Havighurst & ^Neugarten (1957) also developed a classification system-of 
teacher ^^vior into dichotombus constructs of roles in relation to adults 
(i.e., employee?,, colleague, advisor), and pupils (i.e., teacher, disciplinar- 
ian). Nedfelsky (1952) ha,d attemp^d a classif ication of sit4iation behaviors 
in terms of'tea<;her interaction with pupils. Situation behavior included* ' 
-such .actions asjthe teacher influencing group attitudes, channeling pupil 



attitudes, and teaching basic n^j^JLlls. This classification schema suffers 
from the lack of consistency and integration according to Wallen & Travers 
(1971). * , Jt . f , 



* Teacher Affective and Cognitive Characteristics 
Teacher personality and characteristics have, in-^addition to teachers 
roles, receiv^^increased attentioiW Teacher attitudes, values, personality, 
demographic characteristics, and cognitive abilities have gfeherally been the 
focus of educational research. The studies in these areas are extensive, and 



have been previewed by Get5:els&' Jackson (1971), and -others. 
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Particularly noteworthy research of tAcher attitude^ were those 

conducted by Leeds (1950), resulting in development of -the^Minnesota Teacher 

'Attitude Inventory (MTAI), and that of Cmis (t953). The Leeds study con- 

eluded tliat classroom teacher-pupil reflations were associatted with teacher 
* . ■ • , ' I ' . 

attitudes as measured by the MTAI. The Callis .study found ^significant 

\ '/ . ^ ' ' ! 

attitude changes in teachers during teacher training as well as significant 
differences, among teacher major curricular groupings. Although. the MTAI had 
been used in research regarding teacher-training institutions, sex, teaching/ 
experience^and subject matter,, the reported conclusions of many studies are 
inconsistent (Getzels & ^Jackson, 1971). % . ; 

A number of investigations have a^so beeif condux:ted on teacher attitudes 
to other personality measures such as temperament, fnter^st and personality 
constructs inferred in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
California (Authoritarianism) F-Scale and similar instruments/ \ 

In their study of the relationsliip between the MTAI atid selected MMPI.. 
scales, Cook & Medley (1955) foimd significant personality differences. be- 
tween teacfiers having a high rapport with students, and teachers tdth a low 
rapport with tlieir students, but, stated that such personality differences 
were not justified, A^^study by Wandt (r95Ay, investigating the attitudes of- 
superior and inferior teacher^ using .an investigator-specific. scale, repor.ted 
that teachfer behavior and attitudes towards both liupilis and administrators 



a « 



are significantly .related .\ jin si subsequent study, .McGe6\l955l, ^^^Z 
classroom observation meastire ^nd F-fecale, reported a positive significant 
relationship between teacher si \pbserved authoritarian classroom behavior and 
the" F-Scale\ Significant dif feiLnces^wiir^^und \e^^ sexes, with men, 
scorinjg significantly lower on atith^it^ianism than females, lindgren & 
Patteg (1958) also rioted that^ased on the MTAI a^d F-SS^^Les ^sed tfa ' ^ 



7 



study high school and elementary teachers, the latter group scored 
significantly n\ore positive with respect to more favorable abtitudes 'toward 
children and acceptance of contemporary educational theory. 

Although a large number of qther studies' have been conducted, itvmust^ 
be noted that the strength of presume^ relations are generally abour r=.30j 
or plover, which raises q^uestions. of generalizalfility • Adjlitionally, re- 
searchers such as Colem^ (1954), Gage, Leavitt .& Stone (1957), Budd ' 
Blakely (1958), are among frhose who have questioned the methodological^^atici 
psychometric qualities /of the insttuments and/or studies, a / ^ ^ 

An area that appears particularly relevant to teacher-behaviors and ^ 
cultural tesponsiveness is teacher values; Getzels (1969) argued the lower 
class child,, in'contrast to middle class child, may face severe d^soontinuity 



between the val||^s h^has internalized and those that are fuijctional in the 
school ^^fe^ing. Such discontinqi^ might Jffect not or|Ly his behavior toward 
that school, but the school's behavior toward him. 



Earl)^ studies 'conducted by Wickman (1928), in the area o f Jt et cher 
characteristics and classroom interaction**, suggested that middle class teacher 



internalized the value orientations of thjeir ^ocial class and used' these as ^ 



standards for judging pupil behaviors. These systems ^appeared to play a sig- 
^v ^ ' 
nificant role in mediating teacher perceptions aftout student behavior. ^ 

In a study of Chicago 'teachers, Becker (1952) found that teachers had 
conflicting middle clasff v^lue systems that alienated them from lower class 
students. Davidson & Lang (1960) discovered that tjcachefs rated~the class- 
room behavior of disadvantaged children as undesirable eveji when the chil- 
dren's academic performance was good. Davis and Dollard (1940) argued Vnat - 
social class value orientations of the teacher entered the t^ching-learning 



process two ways: ^ne,'.by governing the teachet's distribution of rewai^s 
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and punxk^ent, and two, by detejnnining which kinds of pupil behaviors would 
be xewarding^ to -the teacher. * , ^ 

Delia Biana & Gage (1955) were ambng those who proposed that^lassroom <, 
behavior is a function of the teacher's characteristics as well as pupil 
values and nefeds. Djplla Piana & Gage pointrect^ out the findings of their re- 
search! that positive pupil's affective value , (as measured byJthe '*My Teacher" 
♦ 

scale) correspond to teacher's mkl score, f^d Asserted that^the values of 

pupils are significant factors in the^classroom effectiveness of teac^iers. 

The MacLean^ Gowan & Gowan (1955) investigSion, predicated on the - 

^rlier Allporr, Vernon & Lindzey Study of Values (1951), reported sex and 

teacher specialty differences among teacher candidates in economic, aesthetic 

— ^ , ^ ^ 

and social values. Male education majors scored lo\i^eiv in economic and higher 

in social values than the pther males in general.' Wonlen majors scored' lower 
xn economic and relig^ious values and higher in theoretical values than other v 
women in general.^ Signi-f icayi^ sex, valu^ and teaching. Specialty interactions 
were reported^ f or"^physipal education majors only.^ 

A recent values study of Mexican American teachers and pupils by Munoz , 

(1975) foupd that low and middle income students' h§ld similar school related 

/ - - • 

values whx<:h -differed significantly from thos|^eld by teachers. Student 

-responses to items related to classroom normatjLve Climate, interest level; 
and educational changes were consistently negative. In contract, most teachers 
expressed positive opiit^ns about the .classroom. The study concluded that/ 
there were significant disparities between teachers and students fegarding • 
their values and perceptions of classroom experience./ It was poffi^d that 
students have been socialized and have internalized certain middle class ' 
values 6r orientations whereas teachers had bpth intlrnal'ized--and rejected 
certain middle class values. , ' , 
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^ Teacher Personality Characteristics^ 

One of the most extensive investigations of teacher characteristics was 

*• 

.that conducted by Ryans' (1960), the findings of which have been discussed 
elsewhere. Of particular ititere$t, however, is Ryan' s ^schedule of nine 
"personality" characteristics derived from a large" number of teacher groups 
based 'on teacher attitudes, verbal""ability , and emotional stability. The 
correl,ation'of teacher "jSersonality" characteristics to teacher classroom 

^behaviar revealed some significant differences bctweet^age, length of teach- 
ing experience, sex, elementary versus secondary teaching and' certain demo- 
graphic characteristics. ** . ♦ - 

Othfer studies had revealed similar although inconclusive' results . 



Cervantes (1975)\ for example, had found significant relat^c^jsTu^s between 
locus -of control to classroom emotional climate and teacher interpersonal 
style. Earlier studies by Davis & Phares (1967), Lefcourt & WinejC4r96^TTiad 
also reported that, internal locus teachers Tended to be more Qpen, actively 
sought itiformation, supported innovation," and were liiore able to reso^ive 
uncertainties. ' \ ' • * 

JS Teach^- Effectiveness 

Much of the early 1940 's research in, assessing teacher 
tenjded to be based on heuristie r^her t;han empirical grounds 
the applicatjlon of applied and experimental 4^sjfchology and ijse of desc\^ip^ive 
and infere^ial statistics in tmacher and classroom investigations, beginning 
.i*^ the mid 1950's, had imf)roved the quantification and analysis of 'd^ta. 
Since 'then, some teacher effectiveness has focused on attempting to quantify 

tedSher-ef fectiveness variables and drawing' inferences based on macro-livel 
units of analysis such as certain categ(^ries of observable behayior in. the 




classroom. In this regard, the work and instn«nentation produced by Flanders, 

r 

Medley & Mitzel, Guiford and others have received considerable attention al- 

• * 

though^ many subsequent studies have produced inconsistent findinga* 

Research involving micro-level analysis of teacher behaviors, such as 
discrete teaching techniques (i.e., type and amount of questioning) in terms 
of learner outcomes, is scant as evidenced by the reView. of Rosenshine (1976) 
and ^Soar* (1975) Roseqshine's review of selected studies did, however, re- 
veal^ some cotifeistent patterns such as positive significant correlations in 
use of "direct, narrow questions" in reading and math and negative signifi- 
<^ant correlations of "student independent study without teacher," "student ' 
inattention, misbeKavior,'^ and "time on non-curric,ular activities." Soar 
had demonstrated the serious methodological issues 6f at tempt|^''^o integrate 
research findings but also illustrated-some consistent trends^^h as (1) 
the*exercise of teacher control of pupils'. learning Ci^e.V^api^^^^room 
concepif, tehavior modification), (2).leart^ng conditions (i;^4'-t.ightly 
Structured ^roup work, for concrete subjects vei;sjas independent work for 
abstract, complex tasks), (3) amount pf teacher-pupil interaction in rela- 
tion to-pupil high cognitive level activities (4) the interaction of SES 
with affective expression, and (5) a" relationship between SES and iitternality 
or control. 

V ; • t ^ 

Limitation of Teacher Behavior Research 

As the preceding review of selected literature on teacher behaviors 

suggests, there is a quantity, if not qualifty, of research available. Caiyeful 

examination^ of the methodology, instrtimentation, research controls or liack* 
^ • , ' 

of them, vividly demonstrate that despite some t^chnolpgical advances-^teacher 
behavior research puffers from severe limitations. ^ 

■ ' 191 . 
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Wallen & TraVers (1971) have pointed^out, for example, that much of the 

I " ^ 

research in teacher effectiveness •^can hardly be conceived as constituting 
a program of scientific research" (p. 466). * Many studies are invest;igator- 
specific which lack well-defined teacher variables, experimental controls or 
are based on unreasonable assumptions. Similar observations have been made, by 
Getzels and Jackson (1971), Medley and Mitzel (1963), Hyatis (19.60), Soar.(1975;, 
Rosenshine (1976)' and others. ^ 

Morefover, it must be noted that the metho<dological limitations cannot 
be separated from tl^^- apparent theoretical vacuum in teacher behavior re- 
search in general, ^nd with respect to the educational. and sociaL needs of 
minority students in particular. Indeed, it is this issue"«ove all ot^ets , 
that must be addressed if» substantive prog^ '~ ^^""^ 



gress is to^^iili, .made to expan^^-piar t 



under st|in,ding of teacher behavior itl terms of cultural responsivftriess to 
'Mnority students . , ' u ' ' ' ' ^• 

Teacher Behaviors and Cultural Responsiveness • c.^ * 

As suggested, there are several basic issues that significantly 4>ertain 

to teacher behaviors and cultural^espons iveneBs . 

.My ~ 5 

1. The explication theoretical foundation; \ " ' * 

* 2. THe def inition(s) ^ what constiliute appropriate cultural' 
^ \ responsiveness; - . / ^.^^ 

^ 3. Teacher behaviors and training. ' • ' - * 

Each of these is discussed in the order "iralsed. 

Explication of Theoreti<ial Foundation ' ' ' |' * ^ 

' ' It had 'been commorily assumed that many prevailing educational prop'^s^i^Sv 

■ ° ■ •- ^ • V 

and teaching practices were appropriate for us^ m the implementation ^nd con-y " 
duct of programs specif jLcally related to minority children such aff^ those funded* 




by the Erementary and Secondary Education Act, Migrant Education and Bilingual 
^Bicultural education. From an historical perspective, the so-called educa- 
tional deficiencies these pfcograms were to rectify were, to various degrees, 
explained on the basis of the "culture of poverty," "cultural determinism," 
or cultural deprivation." In retrospect, these were nothing more than a 
rationalization to excuse the weak develc^^^li;^^ positive educational pro- 
grams, ' , * _ • 

More recently, the notion of pupil and institutional "inco^^feility" 
has been t?he basis of. proposing major educational cl^anges. Indeed^ltl 
rationale for ^ilinguil-Bicultural "programs is based on the unique social, 
cultural and educational needs arid attributes of Mexican American students 
which somehow must be addressed without explication of the theory or process.' 
These, however, can hardly* be said to constitute a theoretical framework. 

That Bilingual-Bicultural programs are critical to improving. the 
educational status of^Mexican American chilc^jeir is not questioned. Rather, 
that there is a void in an underlying theory which would serve as-"^a strong' 
foundation necessary to successfully meet present and future prpgram and. 
funding challenges. . ' ^ ' " 

Galarza (1^7.2), for example, has^ admonished that many educational 
programs directed at Mexican American stiktent8<-may represent * nothing more . ' 
than a Vheadstart up short alleys" unless they reflect'^ cultural reassertion 
-of the Mexican American community and an articulation of an femerging Mexican 
American concept of education. Similarly, Chavez (19565, and DeLeon ''(1959 ( 
had .alfeo- called attention tp the need to recognize an emerging philosophy of ^ 
education for Mexican Americans. ^ ItMs precisely the articulation of this 
philosophy and its explication into theory that begs attention. 

■■ ^93 .. 
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Definitions of Cultural Responsiveness 

Another serious issue confronting examination of teacher behavj.or^ 
related to instruction of minority dtudenfs is a definition of cultural 
responsiveness. Precisely, what is cultur.al responsiveness? More often 
than not?J cultural responsiveness in Bilingual-Bicultural education generally 
refers tcr use *of pupils* home language, such as Spanish, bilingual curricu- 
lum and relevant historical and social evetlts in the insttuctional process. 
Cultural responsiveness also refers to a certain-, but undefined, teacher 
awareness and sensitivity to Mexican American students an^^^o reinforce- 
ment of their pride and cultural heritage. But these global .concepts," 

I. « 
while important*,' lack empirical precision. , , • 

More recently, Ramitez and Castaneda (l975)llaVe posited*that Mexican 

American children are bicognitive and suggeste^d that cognitive styles stem 

from one's socialization (i.e., ci^tural) Environment', While this proposl- 

tion is interesting, it laqks /Empirical verification and does not establish 

/ 

causality tior recogni^ze the possible interaction effects of other variables. 
No xlot^l^t the quest^^ of whether cognitive styles of Mexican Americans # 

7 culturally based, which is being researched by the Southwest Educational 
' • ' ^ ... 

'Development Laboratory, will provide timely and important ney ^ata in * ! 
identifying, "cultural responsiveness." -.^^ \ 

Last, it is critical , to note, that (1) the distinction aetween discrete 
identifiable cultural attributes from socioeconomic factory is lacking and 
iXi that possible relationships' between cultural attributes and teacher te- 

4iaviors to ptipil learning merit study. The disciplines of anthjropology and 



psychology suggest that^his abstract 



call "cultural" is the manifes- 



tation of multiple factors (i.e., norms, socialization^ behavior, and lan- 



guage) and is inhferently cWplex, Perhaps pur failure to delineate Sistinct 
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cultural attributes and thus, ''appropriate"/ cultural resppnses in the . 
educational^setting is due to both a skiAg/ simplistic questions^and lack of 
a theoretical or conceptual^framework^- This observation led Cervantes 
(1976) .to conclude that the interaction of socioeconoiiLc, personality, and 
pedagogical "Elements merit increased attention to advance the present body 
of research, and thus improve education for Mexican Americans. 

Present day "cultural" concepts ia bilingual-bicultural education are » 

\ 

not particularly useful. To propose' that there. are "unique cultural 
^ variables" in education that affect certain aspects of the .^earihing or learn- 
ing environment of Mexican American students, in itself, does not provide 
the illuminating insights required to meet the serious educational problems ' 
of. today. To be useful, specific variables laust be identified within the 
wider, Mexican Ai^ericai^ cultural context and testable hypotheses must be 
articulated. Iij .this regard, it may be productive to delineate such varijables 
by examination of certain social and/or cultural regularities exhibited in 
Mexican American culture .within social psychological and learping theory 
perspectives • , . ' , . 

It may well be that "cultural responsiveness,'? in, the educational milieu, 
is akin to the mediating convergence of various social environments, perceptions 
aild' Qommunication modes that constitute .oxjie's micrb-culture in the classroom. 
That is, there are ^certain classroom variabilis that a^ct^the teaching and \ 
lea3;ning environment such as individual and collective .behaviors, social., 
perceptions, normative influence and language. In this contfext, social 
fenvironment refers to social background, value systems , and belief s; percept 
.tions /refer to^- consistencies of perceptual and cognitive styles related to 
personal4.t^r^and," communication modalities refer to language, ' its variationsr 
and sensory experiences. The following Venn diagram illustrates these intet- 



"actions'. 
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In, the Venn diagram through B3 represent profiles of pxipil attributes 

such^^s particul'kr socioei^nomic level (Ai), attitudes (A2), cognitive style 
(A3)-, self --concept (Bj), ladgtiage dominance (B2) and achievement growth (B3) • 
The 'symbol "C" designates the convergence and interaction, of these attributes 
in* the learning, process.- • In this fashion, both teacher behaviors and factors 
affecting pupil growth may be exapained by .factor analysis, path analysis and/ 
or multiple regression techniques. This pi^6cedure of developing pupil and . 
teacher profiles and examiijing their relations •to pupil achievement has been 
used successfully by Cervantes, Jones et al (1976) in a' recent four-^year 
longitudinal study. ^ - * ' 

Moreover, this paradigm of "cultural responsiveness" off ejs the advantage 
of being grounded in contemporary theory and lends itself to variable speci- 
fication, and hypothesis testing. In summary, it is posited ^,that "cultural 
responsiveness" in education is the process of understanding the manifesta- 
tion and interaction of social^^ psychological variables related to teaching 

and learning, and mediating these to maximize pupil achievement. 

. » ' ^ I 

It ,would appear logical to note 'that some social.^psychological variables 

can be shown to be predicativelyt related to certain cultural contexts. Bitt , 

certainlyi "culture" cannot ipso facto be considered the sole determinant of 

differences. Variables related to teacher behaviors and pupil learning 

consist of properties that are molded as a result of social and | environmental , 

conditions. ^ ^ . ^ ^ ' 

The introduction of ^"cultural responsiveness" in education represents 

i^new and ambiguous dimension. It appears critical that thid area receive' 

research priority. Until this is done e^e will be forced t;o continue to tely 

on subjective judgments of what constitutes^ appropriate Mdultural fesponsive*- 

ness and teadher behaviors." . * . ' 
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Simultaneously, ^gttentdfon must be directed at altering present teacher* . 
training VprogHms to const^ruct the foundation for an empirically based 
' appi:oacl/tp "cultural responsiveness."^ ^- • , * 

Teacher Training ' . * 

The passage of'^the Bilingual-Bicultural Education *Act of ,1968 found 
most, if not all, schools ill-prepared to meet' classroom teacher needs. , 
Consequently, many Spanj.sh-surname teachers (and those who could speak ^ ^ 
Spanish or had a high cdncentiration bf Mexd/:an American pupids) were de- 

" . , ^ /T ^ • i ' . : 

/ signated as bilingual-bicultural teachers*, while/in other classrooms, aides 

became" surrogate teachers. To meet the serious shortage of qualified bilin- 

' f ^ , • . . 

gual-^biciiltural teachers, the process of inservice training has. been ^generally 
relied^upon*^^c*^r^vide teachers with new skills^ 

Under ideal circumstances, the ^qoalified bilingualrbicul^turai teacher 
would be fluent in'Spariish, knowi^dgeable in phonetics :,^d oral language 
development, diagnostic techniques, small group* and, individualizid ins£ruc- 
tion techniques, tasiC kiaowledge of testitig is^es and techniques ,\Mexican " 
American history and contemporary social issues, counseling sk^ls^and a 
' host of instructional strategies in the area of certification, to name a 
few. The reality is that few teachers have .all the skills lioted above. 
While inservice trait^ng. helps- fiH the void, much m^e remains to be d6ne. > 

First, reexamination df the inservice processes and content merits review 
'Normally, much of the present * inservice consists of several days of presen- 
tations by "expertj^" and may also include handouts, role playing, and perhaps 
^simulation games. Teachers usually have little input into issues to be . 

addressed or presentation methods.' . Mo'reover, there is generally no individ-^ 

^ ' i ' ' i ' ' ' * ' * . 4 . f ' - ' . 

^Sial teacher attetitjlon nor foliow-up in the classroom. To improve inservice / 

traigj^ng, teachers should havA input, including designation of- tppical issues, 



small gtoup work arid- indiv^ualized problem solving, and periodic classroom 
follow-up. , * ^ * 

* Second, teacher training instftutions'^shouid also reexamine course work 
Reading to certification. Several studies have concluded that teachers rate 
Cheir* academic preparation as Inadequate to meet the demands placed upon 
thefii in their teaching Assignments. Basic coutse work should include learn- 
ing and linguistijp theories ,--diagnosrtic techniques, research principles and 
^ methods, prescriptive teaching, and a minimum' of three semesters of student 
/ ^teaching under ^-diverse set of educational conations and in different 
socioeconomic areas. , ^ V . 

"V ' ■ 

Third, It is critical to attempt to define the kinds of additional new * 



. , skills bilingual-bicultural teachers will ijeed three, five, and ten years 
from now. No orie, it appears, has addressed the issue of tbe future of > . 

bilingual-bicultural education in terms of pupil or teacher needs. It is ^ 

♦ • ♦ 

only by examination of, futuire nee^ that one can bridge the technological - 
gaps that exist, futures" planning, based on population projections, eft- 
rollment needs, social and educational issues, while speculative, can 4)rovide 
helpful insights into designing teacher training program^. • 

Last, It is important to recognize the complexity of skills and* demands 
. made of ^ bilingual-bicultural teachers today. One ^expects teachers to have a 

* large repertoire of teacher behaviors and skills to maximize studegxt learning 
^ vis-a-vis cultural ^responsiveness . Assuming such a repertoire, it would 
appear that teachers could. become iiaportant partners, however limited, in 
assisting researchers to define what constitutes "^appropriate teacher bdi^vior , 
and cultural responsiveness. Such teacher^ miist begin to receive increased 
recognition, supportiVe' and administrative services,^ and jLnvolvement in re- - 
^ search that af fects^ them and their pupils. • ' ^ 
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Conclusions - ' ^ / - 

It is generally agreed that a complex^et of factor's influences the 
learnilig environment of any classroom, including the personalities and 
apfilities of the teacher and students, curriculum resourdes, class and 
schot)! climate^ Similarly, it is often assumed th§t the complexity of 
fdrces that affect the learning environment are more prdnounced in schools 
serving predominantly, minority group children. ^ Although teachers have been 
.the subjects of numerous studies, little is^ known about the phenomenon of 
teacher behavior as related to their tlassroom behavior and learner outcomes. 

Given the limitations of the present state-of-'^he-art , the question of i 
what consjfcitutes appropriate teacher behaviprs and cultural responsiveness ^ 
cannot be answered* The reasons are multiple: a theore'tical^voili, methods 
ological and instrumentation limitations, imprecise definitions o^ behavior 
and cultural responsiveness and diversity of intervening variables to naifie 
but a few. . ' j 

Many of t^e present efforts to- increase the achievement level of Mexican \ 



\ 



American students have^focused on curriculum and instructional methods with- 
* out concomitant efforts in attempting to determi/e their relationship' to' 
teacher and pupil behavior profiJLes. While some* curriculum and instructional 



methods, such as individualized, self-paced instruction, have met Vith some 

success 'in increasing achievement of Mexic^ American students^ greater 

emphasis must be placed on researching the teacher-learner processes. In 

V . ' 

this regard, examination of teacher and pupil personality-cognitive attri- 

butes,' teacher instructional methods and modeling, and, learner outcomes 

- ^ • ../'--- • t 

appeCT^^to be the critical/areas for serio\js empirical research. 

' , ' ' i ^ 

In addition, the delineation of what' constitutes appropriate teacher 

behaviors' and cultural responsiveness .require fhe examination of present 
O • . *■ . * 194. ! ^ 
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assumptions underlying bilingual bicultural education. For examplej^ it has 
been commonly assumed that ^Mexican American students have ^ low academic 
self-conceptV^nd- that by enhancing their self-concepts, achievement gains . 
would .result. Much of the recent research indicates there Is np basis for 
the first assumption. Although there is generally* a low significant rela- 
tionship between self-concept and ac^iev^ent/ self-concept accounts for 
less than three percent of the variance, in academic achievement (Cervantes, 
1976; Sharp, Cervantes and Jones; 1975; Cervantes,* Jones, et al , 1976). . 

Indeed, the question of what constitutes sound pedagogy ^vefsus cultural 
responsiveness, in terms of Mexican American learner characteristics, remains 
unanswered. The challenge to teachets, rej^earchers and school administrators 
appears self evident. 
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RECOMMENDED PLAN FOR THE DEV^OPMENT OF A ' v ^ 

. ' BILINGUAL TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM AT THE LOCAL SCHOOt DISTRICTS ' 




My definition of a bilingual teacher is one who is knowledgeable and 
sensitive^ to two cultures and who possesses ^knowledges, skills and coppe- . 
tencies required 'to provide instruction of and through-^gf^o languages to 
students who are bi^^ngual or in the process of becoming bilingual and 
bicultural. 

If we analyze it. carefully what we expect* from a bilingual teacher is 

V four in one. We expect the bilingual teacher to be: 

one - a foreign language teacher 

two - an ESL teacher • ** 

^\t?hree - a teacher , of *a given curriculum area in English 

four a teacher of a given curriculum area in language other than 
English 

^ In short the bilingual educator is expected to be a four-in-one 

"super tocher/' ^ 

Most of us will agree that the success of any instructional program 
is greatly dependent on the skills, sensitivity and coranitment of the in- 
structional persiMinel responsible for its implementation. It therefor^^^ 



follows that an effective staff preparation program is the f^jjtftdation on., 
which to build and implement the bilingual education we consider imperative 
for the improvement of educational opportunities for our bilingual student^. 
The effective bilingual teachex-omst demonstrate the same, competencies and * 
skilj^s. expected of theMion-bilingual teacher with the additional requirements 
'v.'Of bilingualism and biculturalism. Sensitivity and positive attitudes to- 
wards .the social, culturatv^inguistic and. pedagogical jieeds ^f tlie minority 
students shouftl be essential characteristics ^of all teachers, but ones wja 
deman<r especially of bilingual teachers. We expect the bilingual teacher to' 



also be cognizant of the leai;nfl.ng, styles associated with the cultural background 
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of the students and be expert at adjusting teaching 9trateg^e3 accordingly. 

Another expected characteristic of the bilingual teacher^is to be able'' 
to pt&vide instruction of and through two languages. ^ This skill requires" , 
knowledge of the curriculum, the terminology associated^ with it and tl;ie 
, methods for developing^t according to the languages and cultures ii^volved. 
Knowing the curriculum and .pl&tljods for its impletaentation in a par^ticular 

• . • A „ - • • . • / 

subject arfea in one language is not necessarily an indicator of .competency 
to teach the same subject through the other language. Although teaching 
methodology can be traipf erred ^moothly from one language to the^other, 
attempting to do it in cases where it doesn*t apply can be harmful to the 
recipients of this instruction. This is especially true in th^case of lan- 
guage arts and reading instruction where each language must be developed 

separately. Using incorrect terminology when teaching technical subjects 

/ ^ , ' ^ 
such as math or, science can create a frustrating situation' for the student 

' ■ . < / «r . • 

who*has internalized it and is unable to apply it to other grar^. 

N In addition to teaching subject matter through two languages the 
bilingual teacher must also be abl^e to teach both languages through the use 
of profikr first and second language techniques. The skills nee'ded for ^ 
effective second language teaching are normally acquired after, in-^epth 
stu^y of second language theory, and ^practice of second language teaching 
techniques. 

.i| . ^in summary, the>. teacher must be able to demonstrate minimumxcompetencies 
> in sound practices of guiding students to acquiring the knowledge, skills 

and attitudes identified and required by the local community, and to be a . 

bilingual education experjt, a second language expert ^ "specialist, et cc^tera*. 



et 6etera, et cetera. 
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The bilingual educator must, by necessity, be a "super teacter," a 

"super maestro" and the training progra^i chosen to prepare such an educator 

« 

must be carefully organized* Before a school district can begin to imple- 
ment the relevant and efficient^ staff develojJiaent program which will produce 
thes6 "super maeetros" it- must formulate staff development objectives and 
strategies b^seci on 'a Ihoirqugh and realistic needs assessment. 

The ideas I'm going to sha^e with you today are based on my personal 
experienced^ as a teacher, a director of an elementary school, bilingual, pro- 

gram and a trainer of teachers at an institution of higher 'education • I*m 

^\ , ' 

going to suggest a plan designed to provide broad guidelines for the establish- 

ment of a preparation program which meets th'e needs of a school district. 

^'ve divided my plan into three. phases. 

Phase I, which ^I*ve called "Preliminary Activities,-," involves gathering 

all the data jaj^c^ssar^^ formulate realfkti^ pbjectives. The activities 

suggested in PHase lOL, "Personnel Needs Assessment," arX^designed to lead the 

district to selecting the persontlel and identifying their individual training 

needs. Upon completion of Phase III "Program Planning" the district should 

be ready^j Implement a teaching training program tailor-made to meet the 

individual and uniqlie needs* of the district/ 

Phase I - Preliminary Activities ' / 

J- * 

Phase I is composed of three major cromponents tvo of which can Jbe 

• *^ 
developed concurrently. Before moving aheadi a district must assess its 

instructional needs identify and adopt the bilingual crducation philosophy, 

it is willing to supporb. Since the staff development program is intended 

to prepare J)ilingual teachers to work more, efficiently and effectively with 

the students in the school district they are to serve, it can be planned 
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ojily after the students' needs are carefully identified. Aspessnlent of the 
students' academio achievement, linguistic proficiency and socioeconomic 
status wilj. dictate the ^oals and objectives of the training program. 

Concurrently With o^r' even before this^activity is conducted, it is 
important that the district & adopt a philosophical base for its bilingual 

program through, the collaboi;^tive eJJEorts of community representatives and 

t 

school officials. Clarification and identification of the type of bilingual 
program which will, be implemented will influence the goals and objectives of 
the preparation program to be developed,. The importance of community in- - 
Volvement in. this activi^ty cannot be overemphasized for if the community 
does not support an^educational program its potential for success will 
diminish considerably. . V . 

The short and long range objectives' of any educational 'prdgram should ♦ 
be identified by members of that community and more specifically by parents 
of the students most 'affected by the decision. Before planning a bilingual 
program a schbol district must decide whether its goals will be transitional 
or maintenance since this will influence the design to be used and the num-^ 
ber and type of personnel deeded. I am not discussing an English as a ' 
second language program because these must not be put under the ca^gory of 
bilingual education although we know that ESL is one of its integral p^ts. 

The information .obtained from the needs assessment .and the programmMlc . 
^phj^losophy adopted should be utilized \o formulate the educational objectives 
for the bilingual program in the district. The objie^tives should *be used as 
guidelines for identifying^the teaching competencies and skills needed. to. 
implement a program relevai^^ identified. .Jhis information 

should also serve/^a basis for establishing the staff qualification most 
suited "fqi: a sucdessful program. 
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Phase II Personnel Needs Assessment , ; 

Phase II is composed of activities leading to the recruitment of 
personnel and assessment of their competencies and skills in bi.lingual edu- 
cation. A reason often given by school districts for ijot introducing 
bilingual education is the claim of the inaccessibility of qualified^ bilin- 
gual instructional personnel. A few years ago, this was a sad reality, bi^t 
the recent progress made in th^- recruitment and training of instructional 
personnel to work m bilingual programs has weakened that argum'fent consider- 
ably. A well organized recjruitment effort will usually produce positive 
results in identifying potential personnel. Various sources should be tapped 
in the recruitment effort such as the existing staff, the community, and the 
colleges and universities. Sometmes recruiting .out ^de -of the district or* 
state will obtain positive results. Some cities have greater numbers of 
potentially good bilingual teachers than others. 

Sometimes the most obvious is overlooked.. In trying to locate bilingual 
personnel districts should start by surveying their -own staff for bilingual 
per/ons who might be interested and qualified to become bilingual teachers 
after somei intensive training. One added bteefit of this possibility is that 
by reassigning personnel ^the dis^ript migfit be able to cut down on the nura- 
ber of new staff that should be hired. 

Retraining programs for bilingual persons in other fields is another 
way in which *districts"\an increase their pool of bilingual teac1;jers. This, 
has been particularly successful in New York City through the Bilingual Pupil 
.Personnel Services under the Office of Bilingual Education. Persons with a 
minimum 6f two years pf undergraduate work are given assistance^ in completing 
their degree while participating in a field oriented trainiiig program. 
Trainees are assigned to bilingual projects for- their field training during 
V ■ ^ • • • . " 
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the day and attend courses at a college evenings. While in the field the' 
trainees are under the direct supervision of the school staff.*. 

Througy these collaborative efforts among the college, the Board of 
Education and local school districts the number of bilingual personnel has 
grown significantly. 

^ Once the bilingual staff has been identified, a second needs assessment' 
should be conducted for' the purpose of identifying the strengths ani weak- 
nesses of each candidate. As program directors and teacher trainers we ^ , . 
sometimes make staff training decisions without first examining the^individ- 
ual needs of the staff these are intended to serve. We advocate and su^p^t 
the advantages of individualized instruction for children and ignore this 

sound principle when dealing with adults. For example, how often do we take 

.f 

for granted that bilingual teachers have complete proficiency and command of 
all the skills in both languages? It is important to determine ^thfeir delgree 
of bilingualism and proficiency in each language, Vnce it has. b\en observed 
that teachers dominant in one language, and^ insecure in some aspects of the 
other language have a^ tendency to ponduct most of thefr instruction through 
the stronger language. This can affect the proper implementation of the 
program designed and interfere with the accomplishment of the stated objec- 
tives. The staff needs assessment suggested can reveal this situation early 
enough to make provisions for its impr^J^ement through staff training activities 

In summary, the content of the ti^fdtiing program must reflect the needs 
of the instructional personnel.. Steps musr be taken to insure that these 
needs are identified carefully and immediately after the staff has been 
selected. As educators we" have no problems accepting the premise that a, 
student's education must, be built upon 'the skills and knowledge he brings to 
the school. In an effort to follow this philosophy I conducted a survey of 
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the staff training needs for tl\e instructional* staff lyi two school ^districts 
in New YorH State by administering a simple questionnaire I developed* The 
r-esponses ' to the^que^tionnaire revealed some incongruity with the kind of 
staff training program ^eing {planned: by the program administrators and the 
university • The , questionnaire administered, was. answered by 23 teachers and 
Zff' pataprofes^ionals,^ all bilingual English- Spanish. Xhe respondents were-^ 

asked to identify their professional an^ educational goals,, assess their 

^ . - ^ ^ ' . > ^ . ^ \ 

proficiency in each language' involved, identify their dominant language, 
list their strengths and we^oiesses in teaching and identify the areas they 
felt the^ greatest need fjor improvement^ Let i^e share some of the results 
with you. ; . 

I found that this group of bilingual educators maka-.up a ri^^t^i^^^^ 
young population with the mean age f or^paraprof ess^onals bein^ 30 yea^fi^^nd 
29 for the teaching staff. The survey revealed that' a majority of th^ para-' 
professionals have lived more than half their lives in the United States. 
Eight of the 15 teachers indicated that they, have lived all of the;Lr lives 
in the Ignited States and all others have 'been here for more than half of 
their lives. This information supported their stated requests for more 
courses in grammar and advanced conversation in Spanish as wc^ll as courses 
ii)/^uerto Rican histoiry and culture. * ^ 

Sixty-nine percent of the paraprofessionals have worke'd in the schools 
for three years or more representing considerable experience in^tbis field. 

This information should be considered when plajining theiir prof es^onal* train- 

' ' ' ^/ ^ / \ - 
ing prograin si|xce it can be' anticipated thaf they have acquired sojfte degree 

of ins true tiona\^skills while on -the job. Coupled with the fact thtit 57 

percent identif^^fl a bachelors degree ds their educational g:oal with 68 per-, 

cent wishing to hlecome certified teac^hers, every effort should be m^ide to ^ ' 

' ' • 212 ' ■ - • 
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insure that the training they receive is such that their educational^ and* ' 
professional aspirations affe also satisfied. A performano4 ba^d cl^llege 
degree oriented .program might be the most relevant type ^or this population 
since it would provide opportunity ^to increase teaching skills while at the 

same time recognize the skills already "^fcquired on the job. Through pejrfor- 

/ « ^ V ' 

marice, based teacher education prbgrams the participants would be able to 

earn t:redit for their experience and have the opportunity of getting closer ' ^ 

to their .educational and professional goals and aspirations. ( 

Although the teachers are a relatively young/ group, they have a "V 

, • , ■ 'A 

respectable amount of experience in 'education with 82 percent having taught 
for three or more years. Their experience in bilingual education i^ com- 

paratively le^s, with a relatively even distribution among one to four years. 

J- 

This information also .supports their request for a staff training program with ' 
an emphasis on taethodology and curriculum through Spanish. ' 

Respondents wer^ asked to identify the language or languages in which 
they had. received their education. As can be predicted a majoi^ity of. the 
paraprofessionals responded that they had received their elementary, secpnd?- * 
ary and undergraduate education through English. The teachers indicated an 
even higher percentage with 86 percent, 95 percent, and 82 percent having . 
received their ^elementary , secondary and undergraduate education (respectively) 
through English. ' • . . * ' 

Fur.ther verifying the firtdings discussed thus far 62 percent of the 
paraprpfessionals and 7^ percent <5t the teachers responding oLdent if ifed them- 
selves as English dominant* the respondents were also asked "to rate their 
ability in speaking, reading and writing each language on a scale from ope 
to five with one being the lowest level of proficiency. ^ ^ . - 

/ . . ^o''-: • ' ■ ■■ . ' ■ 



According to the mean scorfr obtained for the .paraprofessionals for ea^h 
skill the participants idenfciAed reading (m«3.6) and writing (m«3.6) in 



Spanish and writing in English (m«3.9) as their w^kest areas. The teachers 
also consistently rkted their skills in Spanish considerably^lower thSn 

those in English. The responses in the questionnaire indicattf' that actiyi- 

/ ' • * ' 

ties leading to upgrading language skills 'are extr^ely important- for the 

bilingual/ s^iaff in the two school districts. It was rejp^eatedly 'identified 

an area of wetakness foif* both groups . ' . •t^ 



^ MEAN SCORES . 

'self-rating of ENGLISH AND SPANISH PROFICIENCY - . 

SPANISH ENGLISH ( 

Reading Wricirtg Speaking Reading Writing Speaking 

Totals .88 81 83 110 "^cjo '106, ' 106 ' 

'.It ^ 
Mean -3.82 p. 52 3.60 ^ ' 4.78 /' 4.60 . 4;6,5 

* » - » ' 

The information otit^ained from the sample survey questionnaire has been • 
extremely helpful in f brmtilating the structure, goals and' object iyes of th^ ' 
inservice program fpr the two school districts. Iti summary, the qUestionnaHre 
revealed that ^majority of the staff is young, English dominant, with high 
e^cational and professional aspirations. The information strongly supports ' 
jthe esti^blishment of a college or university degree program wxth a string 
emphasis on the Spanish language skills j Puerto Rican culture and a focus 
on the development of teaching competencies , through SiWnish. ^" ^ . 

It also revealed the ri^ed for further investigatloti*' Fdr examjple, in * 
the next phase of the assessment stage, Englis^h and • Spanish, language inst'ru- 
ments will *e administered in order to obtain morii ^specific information on"^ 
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individual n^ed^s in each locality. A plajj to assess teaching skills in each 
language area must be developed. Tecliniques for measuring* teaching conxpeten- 
• cies in- a syst'ejnatic manner still need -to be identified. 



PhSse III - Program Planning ' * ' W ' 

' - The thiVd phase being proposed is the establishinent of the methods and 

V * / 
strategies to be. used fgr the typfe of teacher preparation program developed 

which should be based on the rieed8> assessed^ the objectives identified and 

the identified strengths and weaknesses, of the staff selected* Seyeral 

factors mu^t be considered bqfoi^e significant plans can be formulated. 

One important consid^raticai is the amount of, financial 'support available 

for the program sinc^jp^y ;school districts today are unable to finance 

tuition for their-;lhstru€;tional staff. Although "sontei federal funds aire 

available for these activities, the smaller scjtool districts ^sometimes have 

^difficu]^ty ii;i qualifying for these funding sources due to the small number, 

of student and staf£ needing these *6ervices. Colleges and universities ai^^sb 

suffering from the critical' econcpic- situation are also financially unable 

to support the effort. However, severajL school' di^^tricts needing similar 

services could form alliances, pool their resiburces, and reque^V fnnd^ and 

services based on their collective needs. In. the event. that this is possible, 

agreements might be made between* the district, the university and the person- 

* ' , * * 

! nel af f ected' a<) that the three parties- contribute toward the goal. 
i '! ' f ' - ^ ^ * 

Every effort should Ije made, however, to provide the trainees' with some 

significant incentiye for ^participating in »th^ staff Ldtevelopment ^rfott . If' 

the persons are not reafi^yito receive training. ^t\d are not motivated to"* 

participate actively in it -the^ plans mad^ will becofte an exercise*^!! futility 

making the stated goals virtually ijnpossible to ai;compli8h. 
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Jerf^er ^iiniorie have become ext*remeLy powetful in a.ome ^reas of the \ \ 

^ ^ • ' ' , ' J. ' • ^j-, , * ^ 

country and their presence and ^agreements cannot bjdgtiored^. Violation of. » 
these contracts must be ayoided since it can lead to complete ineffective*-^ , 
iiess of any^lan developed. Fo3^ ^-example, in on^ school ;diaCrict in New'Yotjfe 
it was difficult to convince the school district to/p^rmit the teachers to';\ 
receive college predit for their staff training beclyse ^hey are entitled to 

-. . ' .,■ ^ ' ' 

receive an increase in salary, for each college course cotnpletjed. 

Dettbsions based on the factors just discussed help to establish!; parameter 

leading toward the development of the program's structural and operational 

-I 

framework. The district is now , ready to formulate long range and. short rangi^^ 
planning. Do the assessjed needs warrant the establishment of an inservic^ 
or preservice program? Are both types ^needed? For* the purpose of thi^ pre- 
sentation, itise^rvice programs are defined as, training given to bilingual 
lietsonnel who are .in the process of providing instruction to bilingual stu- 

dents. Pt^service training is defined as training given to persons not yet 

' " ■ ' ^'^ . - 

involved in teacTiing. This , can mean -graduate or undergraduate students 

preparing to become bilingual teachers. In. many instances both types of 

programs need to be instituted and planned. ^ . 

Will the program be college based; will it be condu^:ted by the school 

\ 

district or will it be a cooperative effort of the -two institutions? The 
advantages and disadvantages as they affect Students, e^staff, district ar^d 
the college involved must be considered'. ^ 

I strongly believe that a partnership between the two agencies must be 

formed. Unfortunately, bilingual programs institutions jpf higher edtica- 

' . 
tion are still m their infancy. Colleges and universities must still depend 

on^ the expertise in the field. Most colleges, cannot af f ord 1at this time to 

hire all of the staff needed in specialized areas in bilingual ediication to 

" / ■ ' ' ' ^ 
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do the kind, of work needed. As a matter of j Jacf, many colleges in New York 

depend on the services of LEA bilingual\personnel to conduct many of their ^ • 

methods courses in" bilingual education. ^ 

^ In any case, a bilingual 'stfiff development program cannot be .conducted, 

exclusively in a yniversity setting. Although there are some, courses which 

< ' * <• 
should be taken. on campus (primarily becausp some students feel that their 

program is legitimized through this) no bilingual education program can be 

' / ' ' ' * . ' * 

complete if students do not spend a significant percentage of their time in 

the field. ' " . " ^ 

If it is to be inservice ,in nature, wlthotit' college credit attached, 

h * ' . 

^ what are other incentives yhicji cah'be offered? Perhaps training activities 
can be scheduled during the day. If this cannot be arranged and the in- 
^tructional personnel must attend training activities after school hours, 
short workshops might be offered 'So th&t i:,he personnel can select those which 
are of* interest without feeling that they must make long-term commitments. 

Most of our biii^igual teachers are s^Trious professionals committed to 
Xhe concept of bilingual education' and UQ^ed ^to making personal sfuirifices 
I in the int^erest of creating^better'^ucational opportunities for our younfe-^ 
sters, We have, ;ii long Way to gT& before ye can^-make^claim to having flooded 
; the TO^^rljet with "siiper teacherl,'' but the, impact that Our bilingual teachers 

-'r ' \' ' ■ \ . - , ^ 

; have created and wi3^1; contUnue to create has had very^ positive and signifi- 
cant affects on the total teaching personnel. Let us continue our. efforts. - 
Some ^ay, perhapa^^'super teachers" will be the norm< 



. - * ■ , • - • -• -* • 

PANEL IV; Excerpts from Discussants* Remarks ■ * - ' « 

MR. RODRIGUEZ: • Beb (Cervantes) was sajwLng that we need , to do a great 

■ ' : ■ . ■ 

deal more research (before we. can understand what constitutes culturally . • 

* 

responsive teaching^,*. But I think that (we, -as practitioners) 'mpst take- ' 
certain liberties, W^^^have^^t^^ assiunptions, even^ though ''they may^^turn 
out wrottg, about what culture is and what good teaching is, . ^ 

■MS. GALLON (Ihe first .step in culturally' responsive teaching., is* to 
make Bure the teacher can, teach .the Spanish reading readiness and the Spanish' 
reading before we get into that gray ar^a, of affective skill©,*, / 

If tbe Community wants a tnaintenance program, let's give them a 
maintenance program. If they, want a transitional or ESlT^program, give them 
what they want,,, Irf larger district all of the^^ alternatives can be' pro- 
yi^ed. For example, ^n Lps Angeles 'or Houston a maintenance program can be " S 
ja reality. But in some ^comrauiiities its just nOt going to cut it,,. 

One important method of trying to txain teachers in affective skills 
is videotaping techniques. (Videotaping is ^ety useful as a. means of 



recording and identifying) desitable behaviors in bilingual classrooms,' 

: .-. ■ - • • ^ 

PANEL IV; Synopsis of Floor Discifssion * • ' - , 

In order for a community mp be able to determi^ie what it vants for its " 
chiftdren, it needs to be edycated concerning the progtam options available 

ta xt, . • - ^ . 

I * . » 

Bilingual/bjLcultural^ progjamrf shoul'd. not be held accountable in terms 
of standardized achievement measures unless the alternative (i/e.> traditional, 
approaches) are judged by the same criteria. 

There needs to bq closer co^eratiori. between /ifhe resear'c^ community and 
the practitioners. Research must be relevant to practitioner needs. One reason 
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why th^ area of fculturally responsive teaching has belai so uncfer-researched* 
is that there has been onljr negligible funding available thus far for re-- 
search in the field. 




PANEL V: Introductory Statment 

Panel V addressed atopic "7" (see page 4J . The Principal Investigators 
* were Dr. John B. Lum and Ms. Maria E. Torres. Dr. Lim was unablfii>^o attend 
the conference, but his paper was read- by Dr. Tee. Dr. Lum's paper ,w^s J - 
/entitled "U.S. Office for Civil Rights (DREW) Lau Remedies:. Administrative 
Feedback." Ms. Torres' piper was ^entitled "The Five-Way Input Requisites 
for Educational Programs, Bilingual and Others." Serving as Discussants 
were Dr. Blandina CArdenas, Director of the Lau Gen^eral/ Assistance Center — 
San Antonio, and Mr. Manuel Andrade, Assistant Execu^tive Director of Elem^i\' 
tary Education, Denver Public Schools. The panel was pr^ided over by Ms 
Victoria Bergin, member of the Lau Project Advisory Board. Dr.^Lum's and 
Ms. Torres* papers are reproduced on the following pages. 
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U.S. OFFICE OF CIVIL' RIGHTS (DHEW) LAU REMEDIES:' 
ADMmSTRATIVE FEEDBACK 

John B. Lum 

•' ■ . ^ • ; 

San "Francisco 
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INTRODUCTION)«ACKGROUfe ^ , 



' The purpose of "this paper is to identify administrative problems 
associated with the implementing of guidelines mentioned by the U».S, Office 
of Civil Rights in itis report entitled "Findings Specifying Remedies Avail- \ 
able for Eliminating Past Educational, Practices Kt^.ed ' Unlawful Under Lau 
V* Nichols" (hereafter referred to as "OCR Remedies'*). Although' some effort? 
will also be^^ spent toward mentioning possible^ solutions, Maria Torres', 
paper will explore '^is area morfe thproughly. ? 

, ^ To aid me in the above task, I sent a questionnaire to "all the federal 

• * 
and state Lau 'Centers in the U.S. (see Attachment A). Two Lau Centers — 

San Diego and Albuquerque — sent replies, the findings, of which, will be 

incorj5orated ^nto this\p(§per. , , ' 

Iffuch of the format of this paper will be^dictated by the format of the 

OCR Remedies, . i%e. comments will be dictated by the order they appear in 

.the OCR Remedies. ^ The OCR Remedies, in brief', come in nine sections, whifch 

ate as follows: * . v • . * 

I. Identification of Student *s ?rim$ryJBome Language* 

II. Diagnostic /Prescriptive Approach * / ^ 

III. Educationarl Program Selection " . ' • ' 

IV. Require^ and Elective Courses « . , » ' 

V. Instructional Personnel Requirements : 

VI. Racial/Ethnic Isolation ... 

^\ Vtl. Notification to Parent's . . . : ' ' '^^ ' * 

\ ' ^ , . ' ' • " • 

? VIII. Evaluation . „ ' 

IX. Definition of Terms 

I think It is important to point out that^ the .comments' written in this 

pap^r do not necessarily reflect my vi^s. They are mentioned only because 
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they are the issues raised by those in the field. Many of these views, it 

might be remembered, seem harsh because they, reflect the- reaction caused by * 

the OCR- "April 8th" memo and by* the hews articles' engendered by that^memo 

' ^ s ^ 

(Attachments C, D). ^ . » ^ 

Even the April 22nd memo draft (Attachment E) by the Calif ornia Depart- 

. ► ^* • 

ment o^ Education and the San, Diego Lau Center (Dobb-Ochoa) have, been deemed 

not acceptable by some. This draft states that if local school districts do 

^ not' follow the OCR Remedies, then they must cpme up with plans that are "at 

a minimum" equally effective as the OCR Remedies. LEAs don't take this 

April 22nd memo draft seriously because they now feel that tjie OCR Remedies 

are more than minimal remedies. Therefore, they feel that they do not have 

to come up with plans equal to the OCR Remedies. 

It might also be important 'to know that some^of the issues raised have 

to do with interpretation more than implementation. For example, some per-/ 

dons may i^^^d a part of the OCR Remedies to mean one thing and ^fiomeone else 

would read it, to mean somethifi^^lse. Interpretation problfins haVe been 

■ ■ ' A ■ ^ ' ' ' 

put together with implementation problems. in this paper because implementa^ 
tion of anything is based on interpretations. 

With the above caveats mentioned, attention can now be turned toward 
the major purpose of thi$ paper. ^ - ' - 



IMPLEMENTATION'/^NTERPRETATION PROBLEMS 

« 1 

Section J has caused inijpmerabie problems, both as to interpretation 
and as to implementiation." The first paragraph equates "primarx^ and "home" ' 
languages as being the same. It has been pointed out that these two words 
could Very well be mutually exclusive, i.e.,, far example, one could have- a 
holine language of Chinese and yet his/her primary language could be English-. 
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. ^ • . • X • - • 

If 80, we have a situation where a person is already bilingual; and, if 
he/she is bilingual, then he/she does not come under the Jlau^, categories of 
non ot limited7English speaking. 

Furthermore, the OCR Definitions * of primary and home. language (A) 
the student's first acquired language is other *than EnglisSC' and (C) the 
language most often spoken in the student's home is other than English, re- 
'gardless of the language spoken by the student — further exacerbates mis- 
understandings. ' VHiat if a child is English spealy.ng now even though his/ 
her first acquired language is other than English? W^iat if a child is ^ . 
English speaking eveh thoi^h the language he/she speaks at home is other 
than English? Do we count the^e children as coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Lau Decision? If so, we might be in for a losing, legal battle. 

Next, while most anyone can see the wisdom of having the home or primary 

/ ' * " * 

language of a child^ determined and assessed by persons who are bilingual^ in 

4 ' ^ . * 

English and the languages in question^ one can also object that it does not 
£^ke a bilingual- persoxl to figure out that- Johnny or Mary are non or limited 
English speaking. ' • 

If no one objects to this requirement, however, it should be pointed / 
out that language dominance aQsessments will» , administratively , require 

extra resources of personnel, time, ^ and money. 

• • ^ . . r 

The next requirement,^ assessing the degree of linguistic abilities of 
'Students, surprisingly, has brought no arguments. In fact, most ^persons 
felt that it \^as pedagctgically sbund. Lt was p^ointed out, however, that the 
five categories of students mentioned here — monolingual speaker of another 
language other than English, etc^^^ are not mutually exclusive of the cate- 
gorier ^mentioned under the primary and home languages* That is, a student can 

V) 

as mentioned 'before, have a primary language of, say, Gantotiese, and yet pre- 
dominant ly speak English. 

' •: ~ ; 218. 224 . ' ' 



Ama'ngf^other ways of assessing a student *s language,^ it was mentioned in 
^ the OCR Remedies that, obsemt ion of students communicatang wfth their peers 
was one means. One person. stated^ though, that the language a student uses 
with his peers is often a function of whom he/she associates witli". If a 
predominantly Spanish spealcing person associates mostly with English speaking ' 
.peers and speaks only English, albeit poorly, then what? Cross validation, 
of course, would solve most of the problems mentioned iii c^ses like this. 

Speaking of cross validation, there is the administrative problem not 
only of resources but also of time. How can a-district'.get all these assess- ' 
ments done at the beginning of a school year and still, program classes accord- 
ingly? Would not much reshu/fling come^about? The suggestion of assessing ^ 
children at the end, of the school year for the fol^lowing year*s placement 
* was not met too enthusiastically ^because summer months could make end-of-the- 
J year assessments obsolete when the new school year comes^round. 

To the requirement' that additional cross validation methods^be used when 
^'^'child is found^ to operate in two languages, objections were raised that ^ 
such children were already bilingual and therefore di^not .f all under Lau 
regulations. ' . • ^ . 

To sum Section I of the OCR Remedies, many persons felt that the mo^t 
the Lau Decision really requires is that language dominance assessment should 
be the only requirement, and that the OCR categories of home and primary ikn-k 
guages are over and above the scope of the Lau Decision. ^ 

Section II starts off by saying that the mofet^ effective teaching styll ^ 
must be prescribed after a (liagi^s;^8 i^ made. On^ lawyer pointed out to me 
that wHile the prescription makes pedagogical sense,, no one can legally nian- 



date th^Bo-called most effective teaching style, '^e law m%y prevent some- 
thiRgOiarmful from being taught, but it may not prescribe what it thinks may 
be the best. ' • . 225 
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Section II* s next requirement is an assessment of students responsiveness 
to different learning styles. While there were no Ifegal points of interpre- 
tation raised heire, an administrative issue yas taised. LEAs feel that ^ even 
Lau Center per^bnnel really kn^^ little about ^learning styles even 'though 
they talk about it all -the time. The only teimis one ever hears of are "com- 
petitive vs. cbooperative" learning styles. However, these are terips that ^» 

hardly ever fit any ethni.c group consistently. In other words, even though 

' . I ^ \ 
some ethnic groups might learn well through cooperative methods, when and 

under what conditions do they use cooperation? Do they compete? How? When? 

Furthermore, even if their learning styles were completely cooperative, how 

does one train them for the competitive realities of the world? Still fur-^ 

ther, whkt other teaching styles are ^here besides competitive vs. coopera- 

/ * "* ■ ' ' • 

tiv'e? Can Lau Center personnel really offer help ^ft this area? Do ethnic 

experts^ themselves agree what are the best teaching styles for their own 

/ ^ 0 . 

ethnic/ groups? ^ • - ^ , 

Che above requirement, then, needs clarification and/or expansion so 



that^ LEAs will have something to go on. They do n^trdisagree with it^they^ 



just can't get a good handle on it, 



The next requirement,; linguistically /culturii^lly iilf^rent chiidj-en 

' ' * I ' ' ^ ' ^^^^ >' . 

b^e brought up to the .level LEAs expect of non-minorify childreiC makes all 

Lhe sense in the world. Believe it or not, though,^ I have hear^Wchiavelilan 

'words flow aroutid that would twist this ^requirement around to hurt these 

different children. That- is, this requirement could be extended il^^ mean 

^ . <^ ' 

that linguistically /culturally different children could be flunked for not 

• ' ' 1 " ^ * , 

y-^^erf^piing as well as non-minority children, since* it is required that they ^ 

. " V " 

perform at the levels expected of non-minority children If there 'is such 

• ./ (' ' 

stretching of this requirement's meaning;, it should be pointed out that the 
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prescriptive' Measures must serve to bring about an acceptable level of 
performance, and that this level of performance not be divorced, from educa- ] 
tional objectives set for non-mjfnority students.- 

Administratively, this requirement Strongly "indicates that bilingual 
services and" resources must. be implemented, since, in order to keep up in 
tfi* content areas, one must be taught :^n a language he/she understands, j ' 

j. /Section III, Educational Program Selection, has caused a lot of negative 
reactipn, as witnessed by Attachments B,'C, and D. Upon close examination, ' 
for ndh-English speakers (as distitict from limited-English speakersh onk can 
see that the three acceptable programs for.renedial action un^ier the Lau 
Decision - transitional bilingual education, bilingual/bicultural ptogrim,^;^ 
and multilingual/multicultural program — really are no different from- eich, 
other- save for the amount of time, effort, or content spent, on, these programs. 
Additionally, given the April 8th OCR nemo, I don't see how this seciion can- 
be enforced as written. I would strongly suggest that additional accteptaBl^ 
alternatives be listed besides these three. Bilingual support can be made an 
integral part of these additional alternatives: If OCR does not come up with 
radr^ alternatives, then the tEAs will not have much* to 'giiide them by. " 

The hejst requirement, which is really a requireme^nt in , reverse, i& that 
ESL is not appropriate at the elementary "level since it. does not consider t€e, 
cognitive or affective development "of elementary children. This section has 
caused such a howl that a whole book has been written in reaction to it., 
(English as^ a Second La nguage in Bilingual Education , ed^. James Alatis and ' 
Kristie Twaddell, 1976). First of all, I doubt that mdst anyone' can say that 
ESL has no cognitive benefit for elementary children. ' It may n6t be as; effec- 
tive as bilingual education, but; to say that it has no- cognitive benefit at 
ill might be going over^ard* This s^tement should be deleted, sindfe it * ' • 
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needlessly' causes hard feeiings. Our purpose, cian be served just as well by, 
saying that ESL alone would not be deemed* sufficient . 

At the secondary level, ^ option #2 — subject matters in the* native ^ 
language(s) and learning English ag a ftrst 'language in a natutal' setting — , 
is not clear at all as to how a non or limited English speaker is to learn . 
English. It ,yas even mentioned that this option seenfe to show that 'one is 
^ ^ not even sierious to learti English if he/she chooses this^ option. . 

Although not counted as an option, *the suggestion that options open for 
elementary student^ could also be options for secondary students, is feally'i 
opjtion //A for secondary stud ents an d, should be !}.isted. ^ However, the addi- 



tional requirements that options adopted here cannot^ be used if secondary . 
students lack prerequisite skills in their own native languages until compen- 
satory skills in the native language is first given> effectively scuttles this 
option from sei^ious consideration.^ No one,- on any J^rge-scale basis, Us' going 

to, implement a bilingual program if, before he/she cati implement that program, 

C - 

he/she must first implement a compensatory program in some othe^ language. , 

Furthermpre, the research that this additional requirement -is based upon — 

that literac^ in one's first language^more ^asily leatds to literacy in a . ^ 

second language — is not that^fetrong, especially fot languages ^oing from 

one type of script to another (e.g., Chinese into En&Lish). ^ 

The next statement, that secondary, students cannot be .in program^ that 

would delay their receiving English language skills required of other students 

• * • . ■* 

at graduation time, may, administratively ^ militate gtgainst bilingual educa- 

tion in that some studies show that bilingual education often takes one longer 

to learn English (albeit, more thorpughly) . - * - , 

Jn discussing limited English speakers (as distinct from non-English - 

speakers) , mention is made about those elementary school children who havfe 
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and have not been ^n a schopl system for more than a year. Wis entire - . 
discussion of less than one year /more than one year only obfuscates "}:h4 ' 
^T>oint being m^de. The point being made; has to do with uncjerachi^yement^ 
It would be simpler said and mc^re easily understood if it wete^'just stated " 
tjift limited-EngJish speakers who are underachieving must; feceive' remedial 
plans from his/her district. ^ • ' . ^v' 

Also, for these limited-English speakers, the option of* giving bilingual' 

i 

educa^tion/compensatory education in one's first language is again given.' 
For the same reasons mentioned witl? non-English speakers,, hardly any school 
district under court order is ever going to pick this option. This bein^-so, 
the option is somewhat self -defeating. 

The remainder of Section III deals with those who are^ of ' the other three 
categories ~ those who are .already bilingual; those who speak English more, 
than any other languagfe; arid those who speak only English. OCR Remedies re- 
quire treatment for these^ three categories of students if they are' unpier- 

achieving. It has been pointed out to me tJyrtT^these requirements may hold 

. .» ' 

no water because the Lau Decision deals only .With non and limit ed-EnglisJi 
^ f * * ^ \ " ^* 

speakers, not those who already can function i\ English. 

^ \ Needless to say. Section III needs a coiriing together of minds. 

* Section IV states that elective courses-^n^^o-curricular activities 

must not be racially/ethnically identifiable unless educationally Justifiable. 

What's racially /ethnically identifiable? Aren't all bilingual classes 

> racially/ethnically identifiable even if theylhave some dominant English ' 

speakers in them? What is educationally justifiable?' The bCR Remedies, 

then, need to clarify this requirement. * . , 

Section IV next rejuilres that counseling ensures that miT\oritie$ enroll 

in .electives where they traditionally have not enrolled^. Administratively, ' 

•" ■■ ' . ** ■ . ' ' 
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accountability procedures must be set up for this requirement. The research 



department of a district could bd involved as well as the counseling depart- 
ment. A checklist showing who is taking what may tie all that is required, 
to-be in compliance Uith this^ requirement • 

Seq^tion V, Instructional Personnel Requirements, would probably require 
much cootdiilation with whoever handles personnel functions. There is also 
the strong possibility that parents and other community persons' would also 
have a role in the selection and training of staff members* * 

Specific problems under Section V can perhaps be b^st summarized by 

referring to Lau GAC's Arj^a F's (Albuquer^e) lett^ef : 

A substantial numberi have stated tlxa^^hey .antijcipate' 
4if f ictilties in staffing their programs with qualified ^ 
staff in the immediate "future for these reasons: 

a) »^ they have' tenyred monolingual teachers " 

b) they generally do not experience a large staff tur^-over 

c) those/that do experience a large staff turn-over, 
lose qualified personnel or personi\el they have trained 

* and have to start all over each year 

d) geographical isolatioh. axul low salaries maker it 
difficult to 'attract, qualified personnel 

|- e) pe r Sonne l^^th*£he skills to wbrk with Navfibjo and 

^ ^ \ other Indian languages are very mucn In dettand and 

very scarce * - 

However, most school ^districts who have voiced these 
concerns have expressed more optimism/ because of the ^ ' 

temporary alternatives which dp provide more time in ' . 
which fco eventually^^s^ure or, train qualified tethers 



'Tliat having been.stid, no 
s^cti^n. 




oints have beetTlraised abput this 



Section 'VI^ Racial/Ethnic Isolation, has jidt^ raised any^ administrative 
< problems at this time. Guidelines from such programs as Titl«»VlI bilingual^ 
programs s'eem tct have precluded any questions being raised under this section. 
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« Section: -VII, Notification tp .Parents of ^Studjants Whose Primary or Home 
Language Other Than English, needs only two conments. ' The first is that^ 
m*e. likely^, additional' resources would be needed to have notices ttanslat^d. 
Translating services, of course, would not, necessarily be done only by 
certified persons. ' , ' * 

• "The second is that tlie requirement that all aspects of the programs 
designed for the non and limit^ed-English speaking children must be reported . . 
to their /parentis. ^This all should somehow be delimited to common lense. 
After all, it was| pointed out, no on^ reports everything , for any program. 
^Does a music department notify parents about all aspects of its music pro- 
grajpis? T;j^e point here, then, is that some workable guideline be set up for 
this- requirement in plac^ of the unworkable .word "all." 

^ Section VIII raised only one issue, what to do for the "sixty days after 
school starts ^ogr^ss repo^" if needed datA are not yet in. The suggestion 
passed out scr'tar has been to report on wh^^t data there are that are avail- 

able at the time of the sixty days being^pas^ued. 

' ^ ' • ' , ^ - • ' "'^ , ' \ 

The last section. Section IX, Definition of Terms, has so far encountered^ 



no questions,, issues, or problen^s. 



conceusISns 



In working with, at times, hard^ose people, I have come'fp some strong 



tentative conclusions about the OCR Remedies. 

There' ife little doubt that some sections, •particularly Section III*, 
^needlessly rankle many ^EAs, If Chis is the intent *of the OCR Remedies, O.K. 
But 'if it is not, ilr would then merit some judicious and diplomatic jrewriting 
and restructuring. A^inistration of the OCR Remedies would, then more easily 
come about. . . ' • 

- • ■ . . \ ' . ■ - 
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" * Se^s^ondly, the OCR Task Force-that cirew up the Remedied •might seriously, 
thirtk aboat;^ cutting down Sections I and III to deal on^y with those whom, the 6- 
Lau Decisionr^e related to ~ non and limited-English speakers only. For 
the OCR to 4pmank\bilingual education for those who can already function in ' 
English^ *even if, they are underachieving, will probably do the cause of \ ' 
biliijigual education little good in the, long run. To do so only lessens OCR*s 
and the Lau Centers* credibility. Besides, the Lau Centers will' almost 
certainly push^for bilingual education for underachi^ing ^glish speaking 
culturally different children, anyway. To-demand this,- however, is batting 
LEAs on the head and making the OCR Remedies more dif ficult -to administer. , 
The same ends as originally intended can be better achieved by diplomacy. • 

Third, In helping ^.^EAs to C9mply with the OCR Remedies, all the Lau 
Centers ought to come up with a standardized checklist 'thati^ the LEAs can use. 
This checklist would be an aid and could serve to -eahance Lau Centers as 
positive forces for soynd education ' ' 

. Fourth, although already mentioned in' this paper, it bught to b^ 
emphasized that the OCR Remedies expand its section oti curricular options ^ 
(as bilingual as possible, of course) so that the document redSls, again, *as 
something positive. ' , * 

Lastly, all of the ^interpretation questions raised throughout this paper 
should be answered and clarified. * . ^ - 

' One might consider ^the- Summer 1975 OCR Remedies ^as a docifment th^t ^ 
need^ field testing. To ^insist that^it is a perflc^" document islto delud^ 
ou^elves. The time for it' tb be more perfectly developed is now. "Effort 
at self- improvement ^s^a positive movement. * , 
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SAN FRAfJCISCO UNIFUJD SCHObU- DISTRICT 



SAN FRANCISCO. CAUFORNjA'$.tl02 

ToI^pW: (4J5J|ir5#5 5 6 5c 9 2 10 



May 3, 1976 



Dear 



/ 



I am conducting a study ot administrative problems related 
i°^*^"^,,^"^P-^^"^'^^^"S of the Office, of the Civil* Right's "Task 
Fofcc Findings Specif yin^^i^edies Available for Eiimitiatine 
Past Educaeion-al ^x^s^ix^s Railed Unlawful Under Lau v. Ni - 
chols. • / 

I v;oul<r xnppreclate it if y^d or a l(^owledgeable member of 
your staff v7ould ^nswer the few q[^estions outlined belo0. 

Basically, the following need to be answered: 



r 



J 



1. ^ Have any LEAs had any difficulty 

•' in understandi,ng any particular 
^ . , •seQt^.on of the Remedies? If so, 
A'vhich- sections ( for example. 

Sec. II, *I, a)? How many times 
4^ have these problems come up? 

2. 



1^ 




Have any LEAs' indica^tfed t|j|Lt cer- 
.taiR^« actions of the /Remedies are^ 
' . - to^ .di^fficult to implement? '%ich , 
sections? Any sections gi^/en? 
' " • * ) • ' ■ 

Please note thc^t in answeriti^ these : questions; I need to 
•Know what the LEA| feel,, not you. Do not arisvye r from your ' 
feelings unless; ySutifiafce it clear that.it is your feUincrs 
not the LEAs, - th^t you-, are expressing. •- . • " ' 

I woyld appreciate it if you, can hav# replies sent back to 
me^l^y-l4ay 20, 1976. Thank you, very rtuch.^ 



Sincerel}^ 




John Lutu Ph^D^ 
* >LaU BiXingual Proj . Head 
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JMF^ 'memo "to cimr 



•WASHIXGTON — TJ^iffeallh. Htlucation add^elfare 
Department, Seekin:: loclenr u? n growinijAj.S/ educa- 
tion issue, has CjU*et^**aTnymed that ]t isn^ njifndatory 
for schooUdistrlcts to \>vh\]^J^Unt!t^^ 
children \vho5eprinfiao-lt4tT3G3ge is not Lngliih 

ThepoMtion. expressed in an Internal memobJ^HEWs ♦ 
Office fc^rCivil Plights, a:fect3333 school systemswith nn 
estlmatedl.l million Siudents\^hasp?3klitlleor.noEng" 
lish. \. ' ' ■ . V^- i ' . . 

The rhem^ sent April 8 to r^ciphal HSWof ficials. is in- 
tended to •*clarif/' the ••misunderstandings" by someof 
the government's own rights and enforcers about a sensi- 
tive policy paper issued last summer on ll^ft- Hispanic^ 
American; American Indian, Asian-Air.erieari and other 
affected children. / j 

.Many school officials have shared th^se /Cmisunder/ 
^tandin^s'''— particularlrthe belief;4hat Washington 
ivas rcqairiftg them to teach these students histoo** math • 
or other subjects for at least several^ ears In their moth- 
er lonsue^ rather than let the schools stress special Eng- 



lish Instfucttcn. 



7^ 



^1 



, notrvreciiiirecl ■ 

up ^misunderstanding'* 

Theconfusidnhasgrownoutof last summer's Httle^not- 
iced HEW document kno\^as the ''Lau remedies.*' after 
^,l?)74 Supreme Court rupg (Lau v. Nichols) ir.'.'olving 
Chirr^e-speaking studejj^ ia San Frar.clsco. Tn^ s\\X' 
dents sounht special ecpation p^^ograms to combat lan- 
guage deficiencies. 

The Supreme Court did 7M rsquti^g San Francl?co'or 
any other school district to s^rt bitift^-cual prp;;rams for 
• limited-English^speakin^cTuldrcn so they might receive 
•'an equal education oppcf tunity, Ncrspaciilc remedy was 
sought by the students and ^ far the city has not started 
special programs. • " .-"^ • ' . 

. Rather, in a majofily decision tvrltteabynoiy Wired 
- Justice Wiiliarti 0. Douglas, the court said, VXeachin^ 
English to the students of Chinese ancestrj* i j^ne choice. 
'GivlDg.instrOctio»i lo this group in Chinese is another. 
•There may be olher^' * . ' 

But HEW*s document, written by a tasMorco com-> 
posed chiefljj o£ bilinguaHsm advocates'* used enphatic'i 
language wWch made.it appear that biling»ial pro,;ram5 
were indeed bMng mandated.' • 
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1 ^il5zz:^iy- 'i I: ^^UTL. ^'.^'-^y^ ^---'^^ 13?3 , 



cdifonai 
Paqe 



Publ?>A?d Ooi'y except Sunc?^/ by Sro'.vn i^?y/5pcp-jr ?'jbl>ji:H.g Co., bt. 
V/. A. "eHJ?" BROWN. Aiit PubJ: jS?r * ' JB!U SSfO'^N, ru^cJii^.tr 

'Mi:i>;ai>riiH<s-4.n:xriKt:^.'>;:iii^j,:ii:ia::H:liH!fJ»:>i^ 



]unc- 



mmucmn cM out or nana i 



l:3i:i->J cc Ltocis:';.-: ;n a Gaa Frsr.uLsCO cii^j (La*: vs. 




u J--* CIO c^. Gi7ii:^4L':jtr-:ctiuri to this ^oup Li Chinese is 

i.- sl^o-t. ihe Cocrt '.'i NOT re'j-jL''£ Ssa FrsncLsco cr 
>rv rtr.er :;ch:ol distdc coiauncb bilin^ul crogran:s for 
:hi:lren -Ar.c^s^ knowletije bt tha English langvag^ was 



c. 



• Bu^ thit sort cf a d^ision- is y.eat a.^d dnnk lor the 

mer, a rCfeai-'h, cidiicatioa, arid Weicara ''task force" 
coxpo>»d mostly of r. jvocates of bUir.pj^lLsa in thfe 
public schc»^'3, issued a s.ve^jp^nj ulass vhosd la^i.^^jage 
ir^i3 it app=^2r that the .Court had mandated biiin^ja! 
^70'S:zcrji. Tb- proncuncerr.rnt 5i:d that school ristficts 
f>JL::'i to be r.dslactl?^ the language deficienciis of 
cleci.^r.bcy school chii L'-en *'mu5C irr.pl^n&rA*' the task 
forcer's rOiT.etlles — ail c? vhich t-cre$sed bilb^ja! c 



t:c-a. 

c.edies.They gave th=? schools the cho;ce of a 

iin 
icul- 

^0 prcfj'jce stitdrT.ts who toiid 
J. .c.::*;.'. t )'V.(y hi than t-.va Ia;>2^;3236 rx.d cu!- 





bLL't^^al pro^rn:-:; for 1,212 chiicren ?;*ipino, Chlrr^i*, 
G'srraan, Sparl-h, Kortrin aVsi cthfer>anc.-stry, 

V/e!i, jO'i teow acout burea»JC^2Ci^5. V/'hen they're 
UTcn^, they try to ad.r/.t it privately. 'S->:neb-^.d7 fi-ad 




'require 



mx-.iatory for 5cho^l iiiricts ;o proz-tdebilingiial ediica- 
t:Gnfor an esllma-led 1.1 mil Jon chUdren vho ^p^ak litUe 
ornoSa^llih. ' . 

According to aa M2'V spo'<^snan, the rttrrno tos 
intended to 'Warily'' the '•rnLscitderstauding'" bysomecf 
the govemmeat's o\vri civil rights zealots about the task 
force's decree. . 

, There *.v&3, of coufse, no posstb:l:t>' of •*nu3'ja- 
dcrstar/lirjj*' ;Ahat the taik force cornmanded. Aayhcdy 
v/hocculdfead naturally had to assuir.e that H£V/ indeed' 
was ^ecuL"^^g school diatncts to teach fcr2:ga lacgua^e- 
spealcng cJjildrsa histoiy, malb and ether subjects In 
their mother tonpie for several years rather thaapernut- 
tlng the sch<x»:3 tD stress special Sr^giish ^iistnzodon. * . 

Obyk^usly, the bilingual zealots oa the task fcrce 
thcusht they ccuid jet aw.y \v5tli z fast L»ne. This is a 
cduca-* ccGu'H'Xi for;a cf arrfc^ance among •'activist** liberals 
v;ha are ccnvinced they ^ao'iv best, and never ,-;^nd what 
the la w says. Ccu^bt b the act by protests iron nuinerrus 
school districts, they had to back down. ^ 

So how has f.^formtd ti;?^ t?et;-?li^, whose ta.'c 
ni.r>!?s L M "he :*c.«t cf T.aStabur.Jt r/ubllc ychcO!>. that it 
\>*ss all II irtuMke 8r:d th^t the i^vciVUed ''i *ai: remedies'* 
wei-ejntend hi as -frJieJines oniy*' and tliat ih ey arc? "cot 
exclusive.*' ' • " . , ' * - 

♦ ~ That that o»?e— until, of courser. ! rS'rV's IShrral 
fanatics a^icidestaliy ni^t\e :»no-hern:i5ta!ie,o--ipucpa5e. 
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April 20/ 197S 



"RELI. J^ HSCGNS AS EDUCATIO^' COMMISgfOr^ER l&J. S. ^ Education Commissioner 

Tcrri?! Bell resigned yesterday to become head of the higher education system. 
Bell, xih came to the Office of Education in June^ 1974^' v/Ul fearn $48, 600 in his nev/.* ' 
job, 'compared with'JS?, 860 at OE, In announcing his iriove^ Bell rioted he v/ill "have'. , 
three \dd^ in colle^e^ne::t year- President Ford has accepteOpBell's resignation but 
no successor has been announced* ^ . • . ' .'". " /Tl/ 



OCR S/VYS BILINGHAI> GUIDBUINES "MISUNDERSTOOD'* • * ' In trouble- over the sec-- 
ond of three sets of "guidelines" it sent^to school districts last sumiSer^ the Office for 
Civil RigittG^as told its regional directors and education branch ^ihxefs.not force OCR 
bilingual education "remedies" on scliool districts ► In a terse note^ OOP, ILlementary an 
rcondacy Division director Lloyd Henderson says there* ha$ been some "misunderstandi 
concerning the guidelines and asks regional directors to clear tl:^ inatter up v/ith iheip 
staffs . , • • • 



Currontly^^ Seattle, Washington^ school officials are threatening to sue becr.use few is 
v/ithholding any new funds from the district on the groimSs of alle|;sd violaLions o|last . 
summar's'guideUne^. Earlier this yea?; OCR revised and modified detailed rules on 
discipline sent to all school districts at about the sante time the bilingual advisoxy v/enfc 



Lau Districts Affected 



Following the 1974 Lali v^.Wichols decl^ibn^ -wlhiich held th 




now insists. It^ guidelines don«t say either, that compliance has to take the iorra-of bf—'^:^ 
lingual education, lofig a strong objective of minority grpu^s £5uch as Spanlsh-surnam'ed" 

V/hat OCR did eay, Henderson points out. Is that blllngugJL education Is one way of meetl 
the.Lau requirement, b6t so Is "immersion'* in Engrlish tnstraction^ or any other techni- 
que a school. dlofrlclfe can "oubstantiatfe^ " *^The Lau Remedies are jguide ljnes only to be. 
used by OCR Investigators in,order^ to defermbie thc^ acceptability of a district's plan , 
v/htcli is submitted pursuant to receipt of alcttor of noncompliance^ Moreover, the Lay 
Remedtes are not. exclusive; however, when a district varies from th6 sugge^tu^d OCIl 
Remedies, a burden is placed upcin that' district to show that the Remedies submitted ji. 
the plan v/111 be effective to cureihe Eolations* 
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rRu\l T.'ic OFFI-CES Or: * j M TAaMiyr E j * 

AlbiTto Cchoa, Director Fred Dobb, LA'J Consultant X ' 

I.AU G:-n5r.-!l Assistcnce Center Office of Bnin iital ^icultural Eda^atlon 

Institute for Cultural -PUiralism California St-ate Csn-irtPrfit cf Educart-ion 

Sarf Oi^ao Stats University (915) a^5-2872 

(714) 235-5193 " . r - ' . 

FOR II::-EOIATf: RELEASE ^ ' ' April 22, 1976^ •. 



In response to a number of issues raised by recent articles in the 
IJashington Bost,' the San Diego Evening Tribune, and other newspapers con- 
cernfng the docu.-^=nt "Task Force Findings Specifying Reiredies Available 
for El i?:;inating Past Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful Under LAU v 
NICHOLS", Alberto Cchoa, Director, LAU General Assistance Center at .San 
Disgo State University and Fred Dobb, LAiJ Consultant, California^Sjtate ' 
Dspartrent of Education have issued, the roll owing points of clarification. 

, "'1. The Office of Civil Rights, Departtnsnt of Health, Education 
end jj'el fare iVamorondOT dated April 8 cbntainS no. new inforination^ - Accord-- 
ing to the (neno,* "The Lau Reinedies are guidelines only to be used by^^ 
Office of Civil Rights investigators in order to determine the accepta-- 
bility of a district's*plan which Is subuiitted. pursuant to receipt^of a ^ 
letter of^non-corr.pliance^' v/ith Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rigiits Act and ' 
HEW regulatiorjs pursuant to the Title. All of the lexers of non-ccii:pl1- 
ance v/hich thirty California school districts have ^iSr^hi)/ received con- 
tain copies of the Lau Remedies and tjie caution that: 



* )^ .Voluntary cgmpliance plans which set forth educational 

'^•^ strategies cojisistent v/ith the approaches outlined in the enclosed docu- 
///|\ ment and v/hich contain the oth^r elements specified therein, will ba 

accepted by tfflls office.* Scnool districts subsiitting voluntary cornpli^ 
Q ance.plans to this office Which are not consistent with the outlined' * 
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apprO'-^.chtis. cr v/iti other -reqTii red ^la.-t elef^ents nust dononstrais affinTi- ^ 
?.!:iy£^1y, ?.t t;":-:> t?r.e af submission, thjit_such pi :^f]s > [5. t: a iaiTri7^"'7 ; ; i ; n 
bsi i-qually effccth?? in ensuring^ ec;ua1_ edcicatlcna l 6p?ortu«iity, Such ^ 
plans PirsTsHc ij-icTui!^ a Prescriptive/Diagnostic eporcacri e.Y\d an Evalu- 
ation Co.T:pon9nL as suggssted by lH-3 Task Fared Findings. 

Althopv^ the Uu R-3iTiedi-3S do not rr^andctte biMngual clssscs for ' 
all students whose prinary language iS/eJ^ier the»n English:, they do call 
lipon non-coniplianco ^school districts to assess the haevs of all district 
students from other language backgrounds /and , to provide cosprehensive 
instructional proyrans to meet those r^seds. In certain cases depending 
on student language doninance, grade level, ''and academic achievenrent, a 
billn^'-tal prograri^ js^ the suggested remedy^ and the only educationally 
sound way of, insuring effective particjpation in the instructional progr^;??^' 

A bilingual proUra.'^ includes instruction in subject natter in 
the lar^uage the student understands best and" oral English language . 
develop.'^ent as is appropriate to the langtiage proficiency, ^ags> ability^ 
^^^^...^anjl expedience lof the student* . ^ , ' 

3* ' In their presentation and interpretation -pf the j.au Re^riedies * 
to California school district's, the LAU Centers have bee; ^ry fkxit^ 
^-trth-^ t^i^ points. For districts wKich. have not beeii found to be 
in non-co»nplianco, the Remedies provide ^^4=^5 set of criteria by 
v;hich to evaluate ^il>^r current services to child^^i fronr other lariguage 
backgrounds. • . * , . : ' ' 
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It is the purpose of'^'this presenter to emphasize the need to communicate 
with and involve ajl parties concerned in the implementati<5n of any educa- 
tional prograja. The era of the school superintendent being. the *sole initia- 
tor of all instructional programs/is a thing of the pkst. In its pl^ce, the 
.five-way input requisite for the implementation of any instructional program, 

bilinguajl or otherwise, now exists and involves: comwatrtty/board^ adminis- 

" » ** 

trators;. faculty; .students; and parents. 

• ' • \_ ' 

Any of these groups can become the initiator but it takes all five ^6* ^ 

successfully carry out the change. It wouW certainly be unwise to begin 
before agreement has been reached by all -parties concerned. A to^^ effort, 
will result in the educational experiment falling victim to community pres- 
sure, teacher resistance, student apathy, or administrator exhaustion. 

*^ 

In exploring some of the concerns that could be expressed by adminis- ^ 

M:: 

trators contemplating bilingual education and especially the Lau Remedies y( \ 

proposed by the OCR Task Force, one catT readily see the implications of these 

*• • 

issues as related - to ^the parties involved. Some of these concerns could be 
as folloi^s: > . 

1. Concerns on the Identification/ of the Student's Primary or • 
Home Language 

a. How is the degree of linguistic function or* ability of 
I ^ the students determine^? 

b. How long will this assessment take? 

2. Concerns on Describing Diagnostic Prescriptive Measures 

* V ' * 

% ^ * 

a. Who will determine teaching styles to bemused? • 

b. How is the linguistic /cultinrally different studenfe* 
brought to the educational performance level that is 
required by the LEA fltnd SEA? 

' 3. Concerns on Educational Program Selection 

a. Is bilingual education the alternative needed in this < 
school district? 
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b. How is bilingual education different frW other prograinb 
that exist in our school system? 

c. What type of bilingual program do we want?' 

dk How culturally responsive does our program h^ve to be?^ 

•Concerns on Requd^red and Elective Courses • 

''^ . ^ 

a. How will local ^iid state standa^rds of accreditation be ^ 
maintained? 

b* Shpuld the day be Ibnger for the linguistic/culturally 
different student? " * . 



o 



Concerns -on Instructional Personnel Requirements 

a. . Who will teach bilingually?* 

b. Where can^I get technical assistance? V ^ 

c. What other specialists and cQnsaltants will be needed? 
Concerns on Racial/Ethnic IsoXatibn \ 



a. 4Jpw is desired ratio maintainitd? 

b . How do wA meet the heeds of all other studtots' axyi 
still maintain desired racial/ethnic ratio? 

Concerns on Community Outreac 

a. What activities can be caj^ie^Tto disseminate inlformation 
to the community? 

b. How can we involve the community^ particularly parents? ^ 
Concerns on Evaluation * ' - * 

a. How extensive should the evaluation design be? ^ 

b. Who will develop the evaluation de8ig;n? 

c. How will pi?bgress be measured? ' ^ 

Other concerns ^. * 

a* We are already overcrowded, where do we hold *£he bilingual 
classes? . ^ 

b. Will we have to develop our own -'curriculum? 
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c. Where do we obtain materials and other instructional aids? . 

d. How much will all this cost?^ * ' v 

^ ^ ^ ' - * ' ( . . 

1 Aj? a practitioner of bilingual education, the presenter will discu^ 

possible solutions tg the ^Ttn^ementioned concerns. 'Administrators will fi^d 

little differences between concerns for bilingual education and cpncerns for 

other innovative educational programs. Tactics in resolving the problems 

and in fulfilling the logistics of any educational progrmn remain basically ^ 

the same« " ^ 

♦ >i ' ^ * \^ 

'As possible solutions are discussed, one must retoember 'that this 

practitioner: advocates a five-way input requisite, ' Agreement must exist on^ 

all issuer by all parties involved. Support, both: morally and financially | 

' *" 
must exist before full implementation of bilingual education can take place. 

Identification of the student**s primary or home J-anguage is not easily, 

accomplished without the cooperation of the student, hi§ parents and even 

his 'peers.' To accomplish a/ realistic assessment ,of the linguistic ability 

of ^students, all resources must de utilised. St;aff witnVfhe alssistahce of 



a native speaker- of ^ihe h(to4 language willl,pra'^ably have to\e>&efbp aslsess- 
ment measures, ft^velopmentf. of assessm^pt measures, and actual student evalua- 
tions could take as long as s^^i^montns depending on g^aff linguistic proficiency^ 

^ ^ =.0 . ' ^ , . 

■ " • ^ ' ' ^ ' <*" 

and numbers of staff involved. ^' ' ^ ' v 

In describing diagnostic and prescriptive measurea for linguistically ' 

different pupils, administrators will find that this w:^]4*taKfe considerable > 

r ' ^ o ^, ^ . ^; , : 

time, effort, and coordination. In developing thisj.Sfectibn' of the plan to 
remedy past educational practices, adequate staffing'dS necessaxTr. . Student 
records need' to be reviewed individually. Staff must^ develop a realistic 
time table to run concurrently with that of identification of* linguistic 

, ^ • r ^ 

prpificiency. If adequate staffing does not exist, administrators rtust seek] , 
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, special assistance in this very important component. 

. A Concern that arise* in prescriptive measures /is^t^t of the. linguistic/ 
cultu^ly different student attaining /thp '^u'cational peWormance level that 
is required by the LEA and the SE^ If diagnostic measijes are vaXid, t^iere . 

- should be almost no difficulty in designing prescriptive measures to atta^' * 
per f enhance levels set forth. It should be noted here that LEA and SEA ad- 
ministrators must jeview performance levels required an'd must assure that - ' ^ 
these performance levels are realistic. One might. ask "Does this mean 

watering down the curriculum?" And the answer -could be "llo, biit you c^n 

•* ^ ' * 

certainly watch the overflow". 

In selecting the alternative to meet the needs of specxSl population^, 
administrators need only^look at local achievement testing data in order to 
understand that E.^.L. and English immersion programs are not recommended 
alternatives. Research on. the failure of these ..practices to' meet the needs 
of special populations is prolific. The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights alone 
has published six reports known as the Mexican ^American Educational Series 
which presents tlie staggering data to justify change. One need only to 
•attend a bilingual conference and listen to testimonial after testimonial 
on the need for' /Alternatives. Because of the pedagogical soundness of 
bilingual education, many administrators have worked towa^ the implemen- 
tation of bilingual education in their system. Some programs 'have. flourished, 
others have failed. Failure, as the practitioner sees it, ^ happens only when 

9 ^ ^ 

tokenism is the tap priority in these programs. 

While bilingual education is diffei^nt in philosophy because of its 
great importance in the development of the self Image of a child, -it i^no 
different -froiti any other 'approach in its implementation* A good willing 
administrator possessing the right managerial sHills will have no problems 
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in formulating the strategy to implement all components of a bilingual 
pro-am. * . i • 

, The type of program and the degree of cultural responsiveness that 
the progjram should, have must again involve all parties. There must be gfeme 
compromises. "One step at a time and that done well is the only surie V7ay to 
succeed and excel." Many bilingual education programs under ESEA Title VII^ 
which initially were tr^sitional becfime maintenance programs due to the 
Missouri philosophy of seeing is believing. Maintaining trajditional standards 
and accreditation canSlometimes overwhelm curriculum directors. Planning ^ 

closely with principals, faculty, counselors and all other parties .concerned ' 

H ' , ^ \ * ^ 

can solve the problems of required coura^s and electives. A native speaker 
of the primary language should be represented at all planning sessions. 

Duplication o^ effort should be elimi^ted in SQ^edulling classes in 
middle or secondary schools. Block scheduling should be strongly ^considered. 
The day for participants in bilingual ^^cation should not^ be any:Jjaiger_than 
- for any oth^ student. ^ ^ , ^ 

Staffing, is a problem even when*" school district^^have all bilingual , 
personnel. . So one can well imagine* the proljjLems faced with inadequate staff. 
A good staff development component is a must. School districts must begin 
with what* is available and maj^e* plans for future addition of needed staff. 
Team teaching, •cooperative* teaching, etc., can all be utilized, X^e presenter, 
has foi^nd that a good professional teacher^even if resisting, is more effective 
than a fair, willing one. • . 



There must at least be an administrative staff of four persons: a 
director, a curriculxim media specialist, an internal evalu;^tor , .and a 
community liai^n. An educational auditor who will report to the school 
board would confirm the findings of the project. Existijig ratios of student/ 
teacher cafi still hk maintaine 
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There are various methods used to maititain class^om racial/ethnic 
ratios prevalent .in the commAnitil^. One way is" to evenly^^distrit?ute pupils* 
This can be done by staff andJfoJ faculty in ^ the suimef montl^s. ^tnmunity 
advisory board members can be^blesent at the 4istribution. oke wiU find 
that a fair equita>le way of disflbibution draws little critj|^!5m\ 

\ ,Co;mminity Outreach' Programs^ have been very successfully implemented. 
Soi^e school districts use commarri.ty members for instructional purposes, to 
help in evaluation, to speak to students, etfc. fhe possibilities ar6 lin- 
^'limited. One word of caution: Community participaint's need as mikh ori^ta- 
tion and staff development activities as the prof essionaf.staf f does. 

- The\ev^uation design shouW be comprehensive as possible. Once the 
needs assessment in all components instnictional, curriculum/materials 



acquisition, staff development,- conmunrcy involVement and. program itoanagement 
n —.has b^n carried out, realistic long range golals and short term objective^ 
should beAdpveloped in the same five components. The evaluation design should 



also providV for on-going monitoring and educational duSiting^ 



r 



/The deve^oj^ment of the evalu^ioij design is tim^ consuming and in need 



of adequate stkff for coordination purposes. Input\from all parties con- ^ 
^ \ \ * 

cerned wijl faci^litate -the process and will produce anVvaluation design 

that is in agreement with the concerned groups. Staff Just provide the-^ 
leadership . * ^ 

/Physical facilities will only be needed if younger children are involved, 

/ \\ " - 

suqfh as three or four y^r olds-. Adequate scheduLing should solve any 'f acili'ty 

/jproblem. * \ •. ' - . « . ' 

Curriculutii, an<i, materials for bilingual education projects have, beet/ in ' 
the developmental stages riince 1963^^ Sducators planning bilingual education 
especially in' th^e lower elementary grades will find that som e mateyig iris 
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available. If not. available*, this practitioner can f ind no better way to 
utilize the talents of the professional staff and invplve t^em in an 
exciting project. , - , 

Regarding cost, it has been estimated t^jat bitLingual education where 
small numbers of*special populations live will cost about ^1,500 S year per 
child above what is normally expended. Cost per child is lesa. in school 
districts where speciarl populations live' in greater numbers. Administrators 
worrying about the budget pnly have to look back at the introduction of the 

modem matliematics approa'ch, the implementation of SRA and other reading 

i - 
programs, special education, etc. They will confirm that innovative programs 

^re expensive. _ ^ ' ' 

Knowing that innovative ^ojects are expensive will by no means produce 

the^ revenue ^needed to' carry out the p^oje'ct. Administrators must look at 

^several sources: local, stifte and federaJbt There must Se effort; by all three . 

To depend entirely on federa-1 funds will caii^e utter dependence on funding 

and chaos \% not funded. Alternatives must be explored. ' ^ • 

^In conclusion, this practitioner would like to idAitify herself as ^ 

bilingual education advocate and to express her opinion thfit i^ order f-or 

bilingual education to succeed the Tight people will haVe to nourish i^. ^ 
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* PANEL V; Excerpts ^rom Discussants^ Remarks ' ' * * * 

/' DR. CARDENAS:- I have great difficulty in dealing with Dr. Lum's paper 
. because htf isn't here and I'm sure that if he vere here he could add^much 
to what he has to' say. ha^^e great- difficulty differentiating between his 
, positions and~ the' pasitions* of the 'information that was submitted to him* 

I also do not^have an analysis of the s^^e of infoAat ion that was submitted 

^ * ' ' ' / ^ ^ ^ 

to him. I do not , know; for" exaiM)le, whether he a3k€fd the question where is 

♦ ' ^ ~* « 

Lau ^eing implemented well and how is .that being done.*. < ' 

^ . « « / < \ ^ ' . - • 

I,.^agree with Dr. Lum t^ there is a lack of miderstanding of the Cku 

Remedies:. I' think more importantly," however, 'the comments (that he has pre- 

sented reflect- a lack of .opennegs to understand the Remedies^..' When someone 

♦ doesn't want to' do anything' about a si^tuation W^ill ^lo(ykr^^i:u.^xery con- ^ 
, ceivable way' out ... " ' c - 

, Dr. LujDtt consistently .states that a student who- is -now an... English 
^ speaker is not of concern^ to th^ Laii Seciaion (even if -he -is) a poor English 
speake^. The Uau -Remedies dre concferned with children who may be of limited 
^ English-speaking abilify because they have been part of an environment ixj 
which they haye brought to SQhopl ^^ther lan^a^e and hopefully by extension ' 
another culture. ' We, know that in the state .of Texas any stuiietUL above third 
■grade can probably pass an (Kigiish) proficiency test. Yet he may have , "^"''^'''^ 
suffefed and miy** Be' contiiiuing to suffer educational daiflage because of tW 
facf that he did not speak- the language whetf he came to school, and the 
eduaational respoilse he encoiihtejed was inappropriate. ^^^^^^ we are talking » 
about protecting a class of •children throughout their educat~4onal- program. 
I think we would be making a, big mistake if we focused only on the language 
•the student speaks* n6w. . . - / 

I think, the Lau Remedies are saying to Ifchcol disttidtlji^ut yourself^ 
together, take the research and the knowledgejthat is available and come up 
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with a strategy that makes^ sense given your present apn T)roject^d 
resources • • . \ . 

I disagree that there is a demand for bilingual education -for English- 
speaking or bilingual students when they are underachieving.' The Lau ^ 

' ' ♦ Z ■ . 

Remedies j^pecifically state that und^achieving biling;ual children may have 
^one of three options that are prescribed for limited English-speaking students. 

. The function of the Lau Center is to proviae technical assistanc^that 
will allow the school *distridt to embark upon ^t he problem solving, resource 
identification and implementatioi^v^^ttategies that will bring it into com- 
^Hance.' I would not pretend to go into a sc^iooj district wit'h a checklist, 
with^a preconceived set of recommendations. 

MR. ANDRADE: It's delightful fallowing these charming, people because 
they said what I had intended to say. ^ 



V 



c 

PANEirV:* Synopsis of Floor Discussion ; * ' \ . 

Reseal^ch suggests that E^L is unsuccessful as an only program component 
, because language taught as a 'language is much, less eitfective than language, 
taught as a, medium of instruction. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C Bilingual Education programs should not cost significantly more than 
minimally good monolingtial programs. x * * « 

■•• ^ ^ /• ' 

SchooJL districts do encounter' frustration even-when* tl^ey ar6 sincerely 
trying to implement the Lau Remedies. ^ '^^ • . • - 
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PANEL VI: Introductory Statement 

i 

Panel VI adaresaed topic ^T' C'see-page 4)" ptiHa^aT^Vestig ■ 

was Dr^ Edward de Avila. His, paper was entitled "A Pew Thoughts About 
Language Assessment: 'The Lau Decision Reconsidered." ^ Serving as Discussants 



vere Dr. JosuTGonzia^z, Director of the Lau General 'Assistance Centet 
Chicago (ID, and Dr. William Milan, Director of the Bilingual General 
Assistance Center, Teachers College, Columbi> University, Nlw- York. The 
panel was presided over by Dr. Frank Trujillo, membfer of the LaU Project ^' 
Advisory Board. Dr. de Avila's paper is reproduced on the following pages. 
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A FEW IlIOUGHTS, ABOUT LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT:* 
• T&E LAU DECISION RECONSIDERED 

Edward A. DeAvila tind Sharon E. Duncan 

♦ 

r \ ^ Oakland, California 
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.The opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the class suit 
Lau vs . Nichols was delivered January 21»^974, but its- mandate with respect 
to providing no^nglish-spealcLng children in ,this country a "meaningful 
opportunity to participate in the public educational program" is not yet 
close to being met. In this paper we will review the outcome of the Lau 
decision and the subsequ^a£,and inevitable questions of language assessment 
which have-t/een raised at bo'th the national and district -levels. We will 
then discuss 46 currently available language tests in terms of some commonly 
accepted notions about the "structure of language and the general question of 
language acquisition in' relation to de^^elopment . Finally, we will consider 
that the problem identified by the Lau decision may be a much broader one 
which can only be solved through the simultaneoite consideration of linguistic. 



developmental and socio-culturaliy factors- 

The problem raised in the La^ action is a matter of language instruction 
— specifically, the failure^jfof a school system" .to 'provide English Ian- 
guagQ instruction to approximately 1,800 students... who do not speak 
English..." Thi^ failure viol^e& section 601 of the Civil Rights Act of * 
1964, which bans discrimination based on race^ color or liational origin in-n 
p*rograms receiving federal financial assistance. 

Almost immediately "after the Lau ruling, .the Office of Civil Rights- 
(OCR) required all districts receivin/ federal funds "to conduct a "language 
sutvey to xdenti^ those children whose home language was other than English. 
•When OCR folloi^ed up the Lau decision with this survey and compiled' a list 
of 333 school districts which were "out of compliance" with' the Lau decision, ^ 
and subsequently prepared a set of guidelines to be followed by these school 
districts, the issue of language became both a socio-political and legal issue 
fori the entire country. At the very heart of this issue, lay the strong 
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implication that school districts found to be out of compliance with the* 
Lau decision would run the risk of forfeiting federal assistance for special 

r 

programs. Insofar as this meant a possible lo$s of revenue school districts - 
* « 

could ill* afford to lose% district officials sought guidance from OCR. ^ 

The upshot of all this was that OCR, m an effort to assist school 
districts, prepared a set of recommendations which have come to be known as 
the Lau Remedies > The recommendations in the Lau Remedies are meant to help i 
' school districts from running afoul with the law. As such, questions 
pertaining to assessment, linguistic development, classroom placement, pro- 
gram design, and so on, which were normally under the purview^ of the'educa- 
tors, psychologists, linguists and other social scientists became tjje default 
responsibility of OCR officials. And, in -'the absence of "good -hard empirical 
evidence" OCR officials were called upon to set up recommendations to provide 
ready-made and .practical solutions to some of the knottiest itit^l lectual 

problems which have for years beset practitioner and researcher alike; 

* * - . 

Since the basic issue in the Lau decision was the fact th^t the 

approximately X>800 children involved in the case did not speak flnglish, the 

question of language assessment becamfe a focal point in the Lau Remedies . 

In f^ct, it would seem that the issue of^languag^ assessment formed the very 

basis of the Lau Remedies since all else seems to follow from a determination 

of the linguistic make-up the schpols. In the following, we would like 

to exami,ne the issue of language assessment. As will be seen, an examina- 

tion of this issue reveals a far more complicated picture than originally 

understood. Unfortunately, this is a picture which is characterized! by 

paradoxes, dilemmas and any number of unresolved social and political issues 

which are not as amenable to change a^ we might think. In fact, it may turn 

out as we believe that language per se is not the problem, but rather a 
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unique combination of attitudes toward language, ethnicity, self aud^ 
society. ^ , 

' As a means for helping districts determine whether or not^tJ»ey had a 
civiT rights probled, OCR, in the absence of a research bas^, developed a 
five-level system ftr categorizing school children's language patterns: 



A. Monolingu:al speaker of the language other than English 

(speaks the language other than English exclusively). 

r 

« 

B. Predominantly speaks the language other than English 
* (speaks mostly the language other than English, but 

speaks some English) . 

C. Bilingxial (speaks both- the language other than English 
and English with equal ease) . 

D. Predominantly ^speaks English (speaks moatly. English, 
but some of the language other than English) . 

, E. Monolingual speakei;* of 'English (speaks English exclusively). 

(Lau Remedies, 1975, p.' "2). 

With <he possible exceptio'ns of the two extreme" levels (i.e., A and E) 
one is immediately struck' by the loose manner in which these levels are 
defjined and that as such, they bear no resemblance to the ^"operational i 
definitions" found in the sciences' yhich require that ddf init^ions 'be given 
in terms or concrete operations, scores on tests^^ numbers of items 

passed and so on. What th.is means, Unfortunately j from the'^piDint of view of 
a researchefr,- is that there is no clear way of deciding how these categories 
apply to actual behavior, whether it be in the school or in any other lin- 
^istic context. One is also left wondering if the partitions provided in 
this system b^r any resemblance to the qualitative/quantitative staged 
found in second language acquisition. In which case, it may be that .what we 
are referring to as a language deficit is simply the natural expression of 
the different levels or stages of second language acquisition. * • 
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From the measurement* point of view, as it will be seen, the five level 
system set up by the Lau Task Force lacked eitljer theoretical ov empirical 
basis and,, in that sense, was totally dictated by the practical* need foi^ 
having some system which inade sense and could serve as -a general guid^eline. 
The major difficulty lies not so m^ch in the fact that the system was arbitrary 
but that .its relation to either theory or expjLicit measurement procedures 
was unstated. In this .very real-way, school diil&^icts were left to their 
own devices. AsNnil be seen from the following analysis, school districts 
have' been' hard put to find much in Jthe way of meaningful solutions. Conversely, 
not wanting to place itself in the position of advocacy, OCR has found it 
equally dif^ficult to offer^very concrete recommendations beyond those dealing 
with the legal aspects of the court's ruling. 

-It is fortunate that the Federal Government has , within the past year, 
funded a series of Lau Centers whose responsibility is to assist schools 
found .to be "out of compliance*" It will become the responsibility of the 
professionals working in these centers to provide the leadership in working 
through .and clarifying some' of the above-mentioned issues^. Insofar as these 
centers are only now getting settled i the present discussion wiXl'not in- • 
elude their various approaches to the different aspects of the problem; 

^r a more decailed discussion on some of the directions being suggested 
by one center on the question of language assessment, the reader is encouraged 
to review, Gimzales* and Fernandez (1976). By the saise token, . the reader 
interested ixjl a more detailed discussion of specific problems and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the testing of children from Spanish-speaking homes is 
/ • \ 

referred t^TueAvila and Havassy (1974) , as the presei^t discussion will be 
limited to a -more general coverage- of the issues as they pertain to language 
assessment and the Lau Remedies. 
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The fundamental issue underlying the Lau decision lies in the fact that 
there are significant numbers of children who are beingV denied an equal edu- 
cational opportunity by virtue of the fact that they may or may not have the 
English language skills necessary for full participation in the current educa- 
tional system. It is, therefore, the responsibility, of the educational 
leadership to fipd w^ys to assist these children so they can more readily 
participate. As matters -currently stand in the United States, they are not 
going to participate if they are not proficient in English. 

On the surface, the problem would seem simple enough. If whit^is 
needed is simply providing English language skills,* as many seem tto believe, 

/ * ' 

then the solution is simply ih deciding which children are in need and 
assigning t)iem to special remedial classes. However, the problem is far 
more complex, / 

■ " L- ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' 

Let us begia by conjsidSfJng the problem of testing and by^agking a 

number of questions, indepetident of Lau, about, testing: Are there available 

> ' • 

instruments? Are these instruments compatible with the backgrounds of the " 

- /*- 
^children? Were they conceived acccrr^ding to th^ phonemic /lexical/syntactic^ ' 

patterns of. the language they are assessing or are they simply translations y 
of an English test? Do they provTde the kdid of information -that wilj. assist 
the learner or do they -simply fulfill legal requirements .\ Do they .provide 
results which are c^wwistent across different linguistic ^contexts (i.e.', does 
the child speak the dame way in all situations)? Do they stand up psycho- 
metrically? Do they test all of the various aspects of language? Does th^ 
procedure for Scoring and-iriterpreting the test collsi2ter the po^ible in- 
fluence of^evelopmental factors on language acquisition? Do they provide 
comparable results across^-tests? Do they provide results which simultaneously 
meet legal and educational requirements? Lastly, are there specific programs 

■ ■ ■' , 255 '. ■ ■ ■ 



matched for each of ihe five language levels, |tnd if so, do these programs 



carry equal status with other programs, or are they simply the old programs 
redesigned for the "culturally disadvantaged" in a new form? Let us consi- 
der some of these questions* As will be seen, we have no specific set of 
answers. We do, however, have a .great many questions. » . . , ^ 



From the point of view j6r Lau the only defensible reason fbr testing^ * 
is t(s determine which children do or do not have the requisite skills to 
allow 'them to participate in the current educational systems, i.e,, are they 
sufficiently proficient in the 'English language to participate. in the "main- 
stream" monolingual setting. With this attitude many have interpreted the 
problem as one of simply determining whether or not a child is 'dominant" in 
English. \ The unfortunate part here is that while a test 6t languajge* "dominance" 
may be a convenient way to satisfy the legal aspects ot the Lau decision, it 
tells nothing about specific needs of an individual child. "A^ student .who 
scores in^-the 79 percentile in English and the 65 percentile in Spanish is 
easily classified a« "English dominant." The real truth is that that child 
may have problems in both languages. Or what about a student who scores in 
the 65 percentile in both languages? According to the Lau categories, he or 
she vould ])e classified as, a i^rfect bilingual (". . .speaka^oth the language . 
other than English and English with equal ease."). 

The real problem here is that the concept of "dominance" is itl-def ined 
«as the Lau categories. Moreover,. Hov^ does the concept of dominance clarify 
the relation between the child's, linguistic development and school achieve- 
ment in such a way that we. can actually do something about it? Another way 
of asking this quest ioil is by asking whether or riot "dominatice" in and of 

itself determines either what is^ learned or what can be learned./ 

/ ' . ' 

i' ^ ^ .... ^ 
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Almost immediately after receiving the Lau Remedies > school administrators 



asked for help in deciding which test to use. The immediate answer was tlikt, 
they .should use the valid one. But which one is valid? Inasmuch a& the OCR 
Remedies. specifically state that the intent behind the district's assessment 

♦of li^uistic ability is. "...to place the studept(s) in one of the following 
cate^orids by language," then it is the Lau decision that has served as cri- ' 

terioa-^\^aiida4:iou-^d-tbe-^^ a district uses are valid if they can 

place students into the five levels or categories set out in tjie OCR Remedies • 
What this has meant is that to a large extent r the normal process of 

^research has been suspended as' a result of the heed for a practical action. 
Furthermore, this has placed 'oCR persoSnel in the precarious positioii!.X)f 
having to make judgements about an instrument's technical properties without 
the benefit of research or 4 background in the field. However, problems ' 
associated with. issues of Rredictive, C9ncurrent, and other indices of 
validity and reliability are technical in nature and not particularly within 
the scope of thit discussion. The key point of the present discussion is that 
these are techp^cal issues associated with attempts to deal with the question 
of whether or not a test really .measures what it purports to- in a reliable 
way. And, with few exceptions, these issues hav^been subordinated by prac- 
tical necessity.' Therefore, for the moment let us leavje the more technical 
issues of psychometrics ^side and briefly consider ^the question of, what to'' - 



measure. 



Based. on the project Best (1974, 1975) descriptive bibliography of. 
instruments available fox use, in "the assessment of bilingual programs and 
from^ata compiled by the Texas Education Agency (1975) on oral language 
assessment instrument^, -as' we\l as our o\m examination of available instru- 
ments, we have completed a preliminary analysis of 46 currently available 

• ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ 25r " ■ ' ' .i 
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language assessment instruments: twenty of these instruments are classified ^ 
as "language dominance'.' tests; thirty can be classified as "language profi- » 
ciency" tests and eight instruments measure both "dominance" and "prof jLciency*" 
Further findings will be discussed below withii^ the-«ontext-^f~^e,.sutXuctu 
^ of "l^guage. A list o^ the tests which we examinejj is provided in Appendix "A"." 

It is a generally accepted notion th a^Ji/ai iguage'CbnslstV o four primary 
subsystems: the phonemic system (the basic sounds of the language), the , • 
referential System (the "words" of the language), the syntactical- system 
(the rules for making meaningful sentences), and the pragmatic System (the ^ 
use of language to obtain- specific goals) • 

The foundation of any language is its phonemic system. It is from this 

♦ * r 

small set of basic sounds that all meaningful words of the language are con- 
structed. For this reason if the student canno.t hear the diff*ere?ice between 
these basic sounds (decode them) then he/she will not be a\>le to understand 
words constructed from them in daily and itistructional conversations. On 
the other hand, if the..student cannot pronounce the sounds (encode them) 
then others will have difficulties in understanding his/her communications. 

It IS these phonemes and the variants or all^ophones, which present the most 

J 

iff iculties to the student moving from one language 'to anothet. In addi- 
tion there is increasing evidence that familiarity with- the phonemi^^ystem 
is a very important aspect of learning to read and write. (C. Chomsky, 1970; 
N. Chomsky, 1970; Read, 1971).. " ^ j ^ 

Of the 46 language assessment instrumeniis we examined, only four 
included a measure of phoneme production; of these, three were tests of 
Spinish proficiency, one was a\test of English^^rof iciency. We found no 
instrum^nt^d^sc^f^ as a test \f language dominance which included a mea- 
sure of phoneme^r-oduction. 
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• The^e^ere, however, six tests whi«li measijx^ed auditoi?^ discrimindtion. 
Four were tests of lattguage proficiency, and three-- assessed both profici 



_^_^and dominance. 

iV is-^^eeling that the purpose f o)' including auditory discrimination 
and phoneme product ion"*items „in an assessment of language is in order to 
determine i:f the subject has 'a problem with a 'significant aspect of^language, 
^ i.e., doesie or she have a communication problem and thus a fleed for help. 
Whe^er a child pronounces the initial, "p" of the American English-word' 
"party'' as.an V^irated or^as an unaspirated'stop there probably won't be 

V ^ ^ ' * ' • ^ 

^n3^ lack of communicatidri. On the other hand, iT^the child cannot "distin- 
^ guish between "sheep" W "ch^ap" or "yellow" and "jeilo" in eithei? coding 

or encad^fi^ there will likely be a breakdown in communication and/or an 
-occasion* for\ ridicule, as in the case of a visi^tir^ foreign sttidept who * 

announced. When I go out to dinner, I always* wash the hostess." Thus it • - 

would seem that a measure of auditory discrimination or production should 

V\ ' . J 

include the significant 'sounds in J;he target' language^. 
* . , ' ^ > ^ ^ # 

" *The referential^system (lexical), the* next level of language, consists ' 

' 1 ' H . . - 

of the meaningfuncmits- cons true ted from t^e basic phonemes. It is this 
level of "words" (Lexical items or morphemes) which ultimately determines 

o - ^ 

. t:h||meaning of ^ny sentence (Langacker, 1967). ^ In addition, it appeara that 
a knowledge x>f at^^least some' lexical items are extremely important if not^ ^ 
^ absolutely necessary for acquiring syntax of thf corresponding 'language ^ 
(Moeser £< Bregman, 1972; Moeser &- Olsonr 197A) . Ui^ortunately, in -assessing 
the repertoire ©preferential units, substantia^ extralinguistic factors 
are encountered, particularly the .studfent's "level of ^iduQation and ^perience. 
If the level of* education is high and the environment of fers° diverse ex-, 
.periences the student; will learri^ a wide range of- worlds. For thfe restricted 



student the opportunity for word acquisition is considerably less. It is 
for this reason that most vocabulary tests correlate very highly with I.Q. 
scores (Irwin, 1960) and socioeconomic class' (e.g., Osser, (teng fit Zaid, 1969) 
Iiv-<Qjther articles De Avila and Hav^ssy (1974) have argued against the use of' 
vocabulary *te§ts in an attempt tp^ assess^the intellectual development of chil 
dren from non-English-speaking backgrounds. ' r • . 

Forty-three of the 46 tests included in our analysis ^claimed tb measure 
various levels o^ laical ability: the ability to respond to isolated wotds. 
>Twenty-one of these tes.ts assessed aural lexical comprehension; 16' measured"^ 
oral lexical production; and six included a measure of written lexical 
comprehension (i.e., reading).. ' - ^ * 

It' is quite true, as Miller (1965) emphasisses, that a -sentence is not 
"a linear sum of 'the significance of the words that comprise it."^ It i^ 
also true that wo]fds tn isolation may have different meanings. However, the 
^faat^.that a student has problems with American English laical items is an 
indication ^of a weaknpgs which may contribute to difficulty in the mainstream 
setting. Either th^j student ha^ JiM- or no experience in the language. 
In (Either :case, from the point view of v;hat^we can infer from t^e Lau 
decision, the/stu^ent has a language need or deficit ^which may limit "the 
opportunity to participate. . - ' * 

The; third level of ^angxiage is the syntactical system (the tul^s for 
combininf^'woi^s into a'me^ningful sentence).- Syntax is essential {or the \ 
understanding of the language bec^se^^he relationship between words provides 
a major contribution fo the mifeaning of c^pmunications it) that language. For 
example, while the sentence "The cat chases the rat" has the same words as 
the sentence "The ral: chases the cat", they have very. different meanings. 
The' meaning «pf -a sentence* al'so depehds on how words are grouped. As^in 
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oMiller's (1965) excellent ej^ample, the sentence, "Tftey are huntiitg^'3ogs^ 
may have two distinct meinfings depending on whether we group "are hunting" *^ 

' V » • , ^ 

or "hunting dogs." I , 

The usual method of assessing linguistic ability (and' specifically, 

syntactical ability) is through .the analysis- of the subject's linguistic 

. ' , " ^ }> 

production. It shou^Ld be noted that there are a number of problems inherent 

' * ■> ^ ^ ' - - 

in using this method to abs&'ss syntax* • * ' 

- / • / ' " • 

l.i^ The /meanings of th^ ^esultfe are difficult to -interpret 
1 because they do not distir^guish between what the sub- - 

' ject^-can 4o and what' it does do"^ (McNeill, 1970);' ^ 

. ' ' / ^ ' * 

2. Substantial effects due^o socioeconomic class have 
^ y^sheen obsei^ved (Moore, 1971); / ^ 

^3.' interactions between situation^ and pubcultural 
^groups are often found (Brufenan, 1973); 

4. ^ It is very difficult to know the exact input the child , * 

is responding to; • o ' 

5. ^' 'The interpretation of the resiiits must take into ^ 

account the age of the Subject; and 

6. Variations in syntax do not' mean communication is 
necessarily lost. ' ^\ ^ . ' 

Thirty-four of the tests Ve e^camined included dtems assessing oral 

-syntax comprehension and 3? -jneasured-^oral ^syntax prpduct ioni" Thirteen 

•measured written syntax comprehension (i.e., reading), and nin^ included 



written syntax production. 



In an effort to isolate those tes^yi^ which most completely ' covered the 

fput^ components iaf syntacticar ability listening, speaking-, reading and 

writing — v^e found ^ve-dnstruments which measured both aural syntax com- 

\ - ' X ' » ' ^ ^ ^ . 

prehension, and oral prod^tUiion as well as written syntax colnprehension land 
production. Of th^s^five, two were proficiency tests for high school and 
.adult students of^afeg^ges other than English and three were Spanish and 



English "language dominance" tests' covering grades K to 12, Pre^^K to 6^ and 

K to' 12 r^spectively. ^ - . ' , ^ 

The fourth s.ubsystefti of language is a person ^s ability to use the * 
language for his/her own^^ds (praa^tics)^^ Examples pf pragmatic use of 
language include a student^s ahil^y to carry out relevant tasks -requiring 
' language sucfi as playing with peers, shopping at the store, reading a news-^. 
paper, asking directions 'from a policeman or writing a letter to a ftiend. 
?*rom our brief review it would appear^ that this area has g«i^raJLly been 
overlooked in both research and application'. Only nine of »the 46 tests we 
analysed included, items w^ch could be classified ^s pragmatic* These 
usxially took the form of an oral interview with the subject who was directly ' 

(Questioned regarding^is'/her language habits. All but one of these *eight 

X . ' ' L ' ' . ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

^test'^s were classified as tests of "language dominance." 

' ' , ' ' /■ . - ' 

As a final cjomment it is of some significance to note that while- the ^ 
Lau Remedies encourage the use of prescriptive techniques, only on^ of the 
46 tests we examined contained any concrete suggestions as to specific 
' activities or exercises to retoediate any of the problems identified. . 
In addition, De Avila (1976) has argued that the testing of a -child 
represents a social *interactjion between* three potentially diitinct cultures* 
as reflected by tjie *test administjratpr , the test itself and the child. In \ 
those cases' where these cultures fail to match results are bound to ie ' 
spurious* > Along the same lines, i^t is important to bear in mind that the 
test- ^ituatidn provides a rather limited sample of behavior requiring the ^ 
subject *s full comprehension of the "demand characters" of the test. Thus, 
' for example, the child, yho, for whatever reason, provides tferse or very short 
' responses to cjpenrended questions will be penalized by virtue of the l(5w * 
frequency of linguistic markers. "While, on the ^ other -hand, a child yhp - . ^ 



offers the-lpngfer response, has^he advantage insofar as the probability of 
a given marker results from the joint function of the child's linguistic and 
conceptuajL^development in conjunction with the length of the response. In 
virtually no cases did we find a test which took all of these Ifac tors into ' 
account, either .through pretraining or other procedur.es. Given the com- 
plexity of the problem, it is probably doubt ful^h^t one could. 

Given the myriad of both practical and theoretical problems associated 
with the testSofig o^what would appear to be millions of children, one might' 
wonder it"it' would be more appropriate to test the linguistic competency of 
the^^achers; thus turning the question addressed by the Lau decision around 
and considering whether the institutions are in a position to provide educa- 
tional services in a way which is compatible with the linguistic background 
of the children. 

In summaryL our review seems to show Ifhat different tests seem to 
measure different things^.' And no single £est seems to measure all of the 
various aspects (thought to be important. How well they do measure what , ^ 
they claim to is still -another^.question. It would be foolhardy ^to attempt 
to Review' the multitudinous fashions in which authors have attempted to 
validate their works.' There seems to be no consistent pattern. Moreover, 
since, to our knowledge,^ none of these instruments Was specifically designed 
to meet Lau requirements, it, would be 'equally foolhardy to discuss \^^ther^ 
or i^ot they were validated against the five' level category system. In 
closing, theif, let us consider, a few issues in the more general sense. 

' ' ■ ■' 

If the question involved in the-Lau decision is actually one of language 

instruction, thet\ there are three alternatives: 1) ESL} 2) immersion in 

^ I ' ' ' 

English; or 3) naiuLve language immersion combined' with ESL. 

- " ^ ' '\ ' ^ 

\ ' 
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1^ most ESL programs, the child -is 'pulled out of the regular classroqm 
for a short period of time and given instruction in English^ language arts, 
then returned to the classroom where ^^^ghe/he does nojt: co^rehend and cannot 
respond for the rest of the day. This leaves the child^^H^tside of "parti- 
cipating" in a full Gducational experience*. By the same token, it means 
that the^ child's linguistic experience (i,e., ESL class tiine) is outside of 
the normal educational context. That is, as the child- learns English she/ 
he is falling further and further behind. in all of the other subject areas. 

In our, review of ^'ome studies of attempts "t^ teach language to children 
findings indicate they have had limited success. f act, one of the ele-\ 
^y*%fents of the B'^reiter-Englemann (1966) preschool program is the teaching of 
the concept/ of the negative statement such as "this is not paper." Cazden 
(1972) cites the work of one of * her students (Schrager) who^^udied diildren*! 
use of negative statements exclusive of a language lesson which set out th' 
teach the correct syntactical construe tic*?; Schrager (1971) found c350 exam- 
• pies (^out of a total of 396) of negatives which did not necessarily fit the 
intended structure of the language lesson • , 

To this we might add that Cazden "(1971) review^ a number of ^studies 

fi ' • „ ^ 

* ^* 

which attempted to determine the extent to ^hich linguistic coding ability 
(i.e., an ability to use^symbols /outside of th^l?earned situation) could be 
assisted through intervention. From^her revie^,> Caiden concluded ".. .first , 
in the acquisition of language use as distinct .from language structure, the 
child is aided by what he is encouraged to say, not what he simply hears; 

Second; adults seem to be essential for such encouragement . Finally, there 

. " ^ / \^ ^ 

is a danger th&t specified training will produce too .specific learning." 

According to- Cazden" (1972) .ttv'S' above ^limitations to the struQtured 
acquisition of language ^re summarized in i:wo paradoxes. ^' First , while 
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parents present no formally structured approach to language instruction all 
children seem to learn it as well as to generalize it to novel situations, 
and second, whereas all children seem to readily acquire their natural lan-> 
^uage under widely varying circumstances, attempts to provide direct language 
instruction inevitably leads to limited improvement over fairly short periods 
of time^ ^ To this end Edmonds (1976) ftas recently" argued that a full under- 
standing of language acquisition will not emerge until the process ^is viewed 
within a larger developmental framework. • 

^mpnd's argument has received strong support from two independent 
sources. First, Tremaine' (1975) has examined "syntax as an instance of* 
operational intelligence" defined in the Piagetian sense: 

The results strongly suggested fehat when children learning 
a^econd language reach the stage of concrete operations, 
comprehension of the syntax of both- their n^itive and their 
second language improves greatly. In sixty-two out of • 
sixty-five independent analyses of variance for tfie 
• . ' operational factor, i<; was found that childrep classified 

^ as operational performed significantly better in both 
, languages than children classified as non-operational. ^ 

(i974,^p. ^8) I ^ ' > ^ ^ ^ 

What this mean^^s that solutions which. focus on English language deficits 
will be of linfited' success as long as developmental^/f actors are not taken into 
account. • ' ' 

Second, De Avila et ajL (1976) has shown that the performance of over 
6,000 Mexican American children t>n a wide variety .of Piagetian tasks is 
fundamentally' the same as.I their Anglo counterparts when'^linguistic and socio- ^ 
cultural factors are controlled. On the other' band, wi^ile tW conceptual 
deveiopmerit of Miexican ^erican childrjen seems to be equal to that of Anglo, 

♦ » i 

children there are distinct differences in school-related achievement. These 
differences, De Avila (1974) has argued, are due ^o linguistic apd socio- 
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cultural^ htases inherent in most of the currently used educational approaches. 

As such, ie Avila, like Tremaine and others, has recommended an integration 

\ ' ' . . ♦ - . - t 

of linguistic and developmental approaches and the development ,df programs 

whrdh match lin^guiatic and developtnental assessment which result in specific ^ 
classroom recommendations 

Given these bases andNother data-, ESL as *a s.olution to the Lau dilemma 
would seem less and less a viaKle alternat^e. In fact, the recommendation 
Qf the Center for Applied Linguistie«^that an ESL program aXone was inade- 
quate for teaching linguistically different ' elementary school children has 
been'^nationally adopted in the OCR j^idelines for Lau decision compliance 

(Troike, 1976). 

I 

Complete immersion in English is certainly a viable alternative and one 
which should have the effect of preparing the child for- p^ti^ipation in^ the 
educational process. Basically this is what we find in the schools today 
and ther^ are anyinumbier immigrants from Europe and other places thi:ough- 
out the world, who will speak for *this sink-or-swim technique. With respect 
to the Chicano, Latin American or any. child living in a highly ethnicaT.ly 

♦ A. ' 

homogeneous neighborhood, the, technique has little chance 'for success. The 
primary reason is that th^ children are simply not afforded language models 
outside of the schools which are really any different from themselves. In 
other words, thei^e is little^motivation for speakiitg 'standard En&lish out^ 
side' of the schools. Kurther, why even try- whdn cither e* Is ^ttle in , the way 
of p^lfive reinforcement for trying. And anything less tfein perfect is 
labeled as "pocho deficit or substandard. , . ' 

^Paradoxically, it is also j)f some value to note .that thid' method h^^^-^ 
had the , greatest success of any of the attempts to^pifomote bilingualism (see 

% " . ■ 

Cohen, 1975;' Lambert & Peal, 1972). The bitter irony, however» is that it 
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doesn't seem to work in the absence of equal sta4:us for both -langtiages In" 
othef words, Chicano children are simply not going to want to learn standard 
English as long as their own language (sub-standard though sLt may be) is held 
as an object of scorn and ridicule. > • . , 

Potential^ the third alternative is most unique and -enriching. This 
approach offers full time instruction (entire curriculum) in the child's ' 
native language with simultaneous instruction- in English as a second language 
in the same way that for quite a few years American students in some school 

districts have been receiving instruction fn English with simultaneous in- 

<> ^ * ,' 

struction in French or in ^Spanish as a second language . Through t\iis approach, 
there is no longer any pro^blem with getting the linguistically different 
child to a level at which he or she can participate; any chilfi of school age 
is already there in his/her native language. The results of this kind of 
program ^e multiple. \ " • ? , ^ • • 

linguistically different -child becomes a genuii[ie bilingual. ' The. 
native la^nguage is maintained and at the same time the schdol instruction 4 
and the dominant English language of the environment ensulre that he/she be- 
cofhes proficient in Eng^lish. In addition, a total sedond language Education 
— whether it be Spanish Qt Chinese — could be made available tV the 
.American English-speaking child, 'with the concurrent advantages in attitude 
and intelligence, and , at no extra cost to the school district . 

The assumptiopi underlying xhft Lau decision, and for that matter any 
programs aimed at the remediation of an English languige deficit, is that ' 
children from. homes where English is not the first language will fail .in 

the schools as long as^thcy don't learn English. Giveti the present attitudi- 

I * ' . - 

nal and organizational structure of the- scMbols, this is true. However, a 

** ^ • ^ . 

deeper assumption implicit in these approaches is that unless the chi 
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learns English she/he cannot learn. This is simply not true. It hasi^the 
net effect of shifting the burden ftom the adult educator to the child who 
can do little or nothing. » v . ^ 

If we were to tujn the question around and forget looking at language 
as an end in itself and look at what can be learned thiK){igh promoting 
bilingualismi an entirely different picture emerges.^ Recent work- drawnj.from 
a variety of sources would suggest that the benefit of bilingualism would 
far exceed any short term educational (or linguistic) deficits.* 

In by far 'the most rigorously controlled series of experi^^ents on the 

relationship between language, intellectual development and school' related ^ 

achievement, Peal and Lambert (1962) matched monolingual and bilingual groups 

to show that: ' , . 

The picture that^ emerges of the French/English bilingual 
in Montreal is that of .a youngster whose wider experiences 
* in. two cultures have given him advantages which, a monolin- 
gual does not* enjoy. Intellectually his experience with 
two language systems seems to have le'ft him with. a mental r 
flexibility, a superiority in concept formation, and a 
more diversified , set of mental abilities, in the sense 
that the patterns of abilities developed by bilinguals 
were more heterogeneous. .. In contrast, the monolingual 
appears to have a more unitary Structure of inteirigence 
which he must use for all types o^ intellectual tasks . 
(Peal and Lambert 1963, p. '6).. ' ' 

Further revi-ew of the literature on bilingualism would tend^to support 

*?he above conclusions in research conducted throughout the world qKJm Singapore 

(Torrance, et. alL 1970), Switzerland (Balkan, 197r),^Sotfth Africa (lanoco- 

Worrall., 1972), l3rael and New YorkjCBen Zeev, 1972), Wesfefn Canada (Cummins 

and Gulu6tan, 1973)\3 Montreal (Scott, 1973) and from the United States on 

Chicano populatiorts (Pe, Avila and Havassy,, 1975, 1976; Cohen, 1975; Feldman 

and"Shen, 1972). According to Lambert (1976), there have not been any recent 

contradictions tD these positive f indihgs^Wnich show d/ef/nite advantages on 

measures of cognitive flexibility, creativity and diversity. Finallyii^^research 
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implications drawn from the study of 'Hnetalinguistics" (Caz^en," 1972)^ would' 
seem to provide turther, if not stronger support for the contention that 
bilingualism is ^n intellectuakasset, and not a deficit as has been believed 

V We thus come to what, is perhaps the ixltimate problem, which is 'that the 
issue addressed by the Lau decision, is legal* and its solution&jjmf^^omatic of 
the very problem that produced the original litigation. This problem really/ 
cuts*across every level of American society. The problem addressed by Lau 
is but one facet. As such, Lau is an ijndirect attempt to address the prob- 

-^lem^of language status through level means which unfortunately ar% not based* 
on what we know about education, or more importantly, Sbout how and what 
children learn. -That it produces as many questions as it attempts to answer 
is good in.that it means that the educator, test developer and/or any other 
person working with children for whom English is not the primary language, 
wilL have^ to think 'a little bit more^about what they are. doing, lest we all 
become co-conspirators. • ^ 



'Appendix 
List of Language 'Te^t 8 &camined 

Assessment Program of Erfrly Learning Skills (APPEL) 

Auditory Discrimination Test (ADT) 

Auditory Pointing Test (APT) 

AMstin Spanish Articulation Test (AUStiS) 

IS^a^c Inventory ^of .NaturaJ. Language (BINL) 

\^ Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) 

Comprehensive Englisfi Language Test (CELT) ^ 

City College Language Domir^nce Tests for Spanish-Eng3.i8h Bilinguals: > 
Ambiguous Verbal Stimulus^ Test and Flexibility Test to. Measure Language 
Dominance in Spanish-English Bilinguals (CITY COLLEGE)' » 

Diagnostic Text for Students of English as a Second Language (DIAGNOSTIC)^ 

- ^ Dos Migos V^bal Language Scale (DOS AMIGOS) ^ 

Project Frontier Student Placement* ^Questionnaire (FRONTIER) 

Gloria & David (GDLA) ' ' 

/ 

Hebrew Language Tests (HEBREW^) 
Ilyin Or^l Interview XlLYIN) 

"Language Usage^ (INTER-AMERtcAN) ' ' . ^ 

Inter-American Series; Conrprehension of Or?l Language and CIA 
, , James Language Dominance Test (JAMES) - 

Language Ability , Scale in English and Spajiish (LAS) 
Language 'Dominance Index Form (IDIF) 
Language Dominance Survey (LDS) . 
Language, Fadility Test (LFT) 
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MAT^SEA-CAL 

MLA-Coopera^rtve Foreign Language Tests, <MLA) 
Marysville Test of Language Dominance (MTLD) 

* 
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Michigan Oral, Language Production Tests (MOLPT) 
Navajo-English Laxiguage Dominance Assessment (NAVAJO-SPOLSKY) 
Orientation in American » English Placement & Proficiency Tests (OAE) 
Oral Language -Inventory (OLI) - ^ 

Oral Language Profi<^iency Test (OLPT) 
Oral Placement Test and Oral Production Test (ORAL) 
Pimsleur Modem Foreign Language Proficiency Tests (PIMSLEUR) 
Placement Tests for Speakers of Other ^ Language^"(PLACEMENT-ABE) ' * 

Pupil ••e Language Usage Inventory • CPLUI) , *. 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
Pruebas de Puerto Rict): English Language Test (PRUEBAS) 
Spanish-English Lanjguage performance Sample (SELPS) ^ 

English Phonemic Unit Production Test & Spanish Phonemic Unit Production 
Test (SKOCZYLAS) v . ^ , 

Home Bilingual Usage' Estimate <SKOCZYLAS) - ^ ^ 

Spolsky Spanish-English Language Dominance Assessment (SPOLSKY ) 
Screening Test for Auditory Comprehension of 'Language (SJACL-Short Form) 
SWCEL Test o^Oral English Production (SWCEL-EngO 
SWCEL Spanish Oral Capacity Test (SWC?L-Span.) . 

Test of Auditory Compr:^ension of Language (TACL-Long Form) - ; 

Testa, of Basic Language Competence in English and Spanish (TBLC) 
Test of ^Language .Dominance. (TOLD) * ' / / 

ZIP' Test: Language Facility Section (ZIP) 
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PANEL^yit Excerpts from Discussants* Remarks '* 

DR. ^ILAN: As long as w continue to define ^'dominance" in terms of test 

jes, we don!t even, have a basis to argu€ its relevance to learning. Any 

test, no matter how psychometric-ally valid, defies jthe most crucial principle 

of sociolinguistics: . contextualization. T.* Let us not forget that the testing 

^experience is also a sogial situation, a very abnormal one. As si^ch, the'' 

testing context can impose serious inhibitions on the student. Rather than 

yielding ^n objective measure of competence, it may actually produce a" read^^' 

mg of very limited performance... ^..^ ^ 

' ' • . ' -f ' ' 

On the issu'e of pragmatics, a^ a sociolinguist I am forced to fybwn upoti^ 

a test that- will consist of self-report items in which chi3,4i>en desci^ibe - 

their'own language behavior. Such questionnaires are notoriously unreliable... 

With regard -to English immersion programs, I visli we could put an 

^once and for all to the myth that the so-called immersion mfethod is a viable 

^alternative in American education... The success of those rigorously con- - 

• • - 

•trolled experimeiits th^t. we read* about are largely the -result of the ideal 

^^^^ :^ 
circumstances under which they were conducted^ Lambert, Tucker jand Gil-e?.', . 

were not dealing wit^i children of low socioeconomic background. l!hey did not 

have4;'to work with teachei;s who hold no expectations for Jthe^e children knd, 

^thus cause th6m to perform accordingly. They were not faced with minority 

community attitudes towards the majority culture which are detrimental to 

*tfie acquisition of thfe majority language. They did not have to deal with a* 

^-school system. that is*basically hostile to the population in question, 

' Are we talking about jthe school as a speech community? If- so, couid 

it be that we have therei a speech- community' with widespread intra-group-'*^'" 

multil^nguaiism with patterns we must l^m. I mean, could it^ be that ,the ^ 

student *s ^ise of fiis native veifnacular at hpjnekand in the peer group may be 
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due to social pressures rather than .to linguistic competence? Perhaps, after 
*all, languages may not be the issue... ' ^ • 

I would call *Mominance'* tjie highest rate of effective language usage 
as determined by multiple, commynity-de fined sociolinguistic constructs; in 
other words, diversity of domains through a Inroad repertoire range. If *so 

definedf, th*en and only then, will the measure of dominance have any relevance 

^ ^ ' *i 

to learning. . » • 

DR. GONZALEZ: Do we give up* on the tests compll\:ely .and say Ol!' cannot uise 
measures like- that, or, 6,0 we... use the instruments,^ imperfect though they - 
may be, using the best- thinking available, and accept for ourselves^ very ' 
modest expectations? I think that if we at least know that the instruments 
'are faulty, that .tjie information they provide does not prescribe instruction, 
then we can use them with some benefit (until better ones iare developed).*.. 
N (We have to use common-sense alteriiatives in the classroom.) The teacher 
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does coriduct research projects fn the classroom every day/ The teacher does 

not run to the computer in the evening after going .home 'from the class and 

feed ,all the stuff in and wait for it the next morning J^f ore continuing with 
instruction. ^ ' ' . ' 

> . , . " ' » ^ .'**♦/ 

> PANEL VI: Synippsis of Floor Discussion v* ^ . 

% ■ ' • ■ ^ ■ 

' ~^Dr. Troike (Ggkiter for Applied Linguistics) urged the n^is^ssity of studyii\jg 
language in a much mo^^^cSfiipjehensive way than traditional assessment instruments 
do. In particular he felt that phonological criteria and vocabulary items were 
relatively unimportant as indices of language competence. It was necessary, he ^ 
argued,' to concentrate bn social- interactional aspects of speech behavior. Fur- 

\ ^ ' V \ , ; - ' 

thermore^ the testing must be carried on in cpntext-bound situations." Traditional 
instruments are liot diagn^Jstic because they are atomistic. They ilao fail to 
take >^nto account regional and soci^^^arieties within English. - * 
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PASEL VII t Intr.oductory Statement * 

Panel VII addressed topic "4". (see page 4), The Principal Investigatoi; 
was Dr, Gustavo GonzSl^z, His paper was Entitled '*The Lau^emedies: Psycho- ^ 
linguistic Considerations in Educational Program Selection,". Serving as* 
'Discussants were Dr, Rudolph Troike^ Director of ^t^e Center for Applied 
Linguistics in Arlington, Virginia, an^Mr, Bernie Martinez, Project Director-" 
of the Center for Cross-Cultural Education in Denver, Colorado, The panel 
was presided over by Ms/ Lucille Echohawk, member of' the Lau Project .Advisory 
Board. Dr, Gonzalez* paper is reproduced on the following pages. 
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The issue of inequality of educational opportunity for linguis|:ically 
different school children has existed for^mariy yo^.- Vublic school offi- 



. ciais and^t^eachers' residing in areas with sizable numbers of non-English 
dominant children have been well aware or the'instiructional "problem" .posed • , 
by these •studentrsT'wrere remedies have been provided, these have bejen limit- 
ed to English as a second language classes lasting at most forty minltes a 
day; in many cases/ the student is denied even this bare ^tt^^jmam and is ex- 
pected to "pi^%»" the language through exposure to subject matter presented 
exclusively fn English.* The failure of theSe'apprbaclies in meeting the needs 
of the^ linguistic minority populat'ionlias been accurately documented an" th^ " 
appalling drop-out rate fot non-English-dominant studeats .compared to that 
of the Anglo population.^ « , . 

The judicial system has played increasingly significant role fur- 
thering the cause ot equal educatioriitf o^ortunity for linguistically and 
culturally different' groups. In ruling against the plaintiff in San Antonio 
School! Bo ard vs. Rodriguez , the courts denied the contention that education ' 
was a (ri^gh^t *'«ia"t"l.B guaranteed by\he Constitution. 2 Lau vs. Nichols pro- ' f 

vided^'diff^rent^ challenge for the- courts. The plaintiffs in this case ^ 
argued that the civil rights of non-English-speaking Chinese^ children in San ■ " — . 
Frahciscq Vere being' violated because public "school instruction was conducted 

^exdlusively in Englisli,' a language the children could, not imd^rsta-nd^ This * ^ r 
difference in language precluded. their meaningful participation in the schools' 



instimcti^l program.^ the Supreme Court decided in favor of the plaintiff, 

• \ - V 



^U.S. Connnission on Civil Rightr. ' The Mekjcan i^ericaiv Education. Study ? ■ 
Report #2; The Unfinished* Education . Washington, D.Gf^ 1971'. 

rSan Antonio. School J^rd vs, Riidrlguez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973). <^ 



3Lau vs. ^Nichols , 414 U.S. at 566.' ^ 
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afereeing that the childre'n's right had been viola'ted under Title VI of tlie 

J 

Civil Rights Act. The schools have an affiraative obligation to provide* ^ 

students unable to speak anc^understand English a meaningful opportunity to 

participate in their schools' instructional «prograin. ' ^ i " » 

As is common in such court cases/ the decision hJ^nded down did not 

specify remedies; the closest the ruling c^e to anything 'approxijnating ^ 

remedy was in its conclusiowithat/'appropriatp relief ^ Should be provided."* i 

Faced with the task of enfoircing the decree, the Office for Civil Rights, 

Department of Health, Edlfcation, an^.l^elfare developed, a' set of guidelines 

. / . ' " , \ ' % ' ' ' \ 

to be used by its own investigators in determining'. which school districts 

werd^in compliaAce with the Lau decision. The document, developed in the 

summer of 197^ sets forth useful and important information for districts . 

^ . . ■ . ' *• ' ' ^" > ' - ^ 

needing, to icomply with the Su^>reme Court ruling, and covWs items ranging 

. V ^ ■ . • V 

from identification of students eligible for relief under Lau , to the types 

of program^ acceptable for providing such relief. 

Jhe ultimate x^sult of district compliance With Lau should be the- 

platjjiing, development, and implementation of an insl?ructiK)|ial program .that ^ . - 

adequately meets the educational needs of the non-English or limited English- 

speaking group. Many diverse factors need to^e taken into account in carry- 

olng out this activity.* One of the .most important of^the^e is the psycho- • 

linguistic aspect involved in native language maintenance and second languagli* 

* . •» / • . 

i \ * 

learning, espiecially the relationship between the two"; The importance of . 
language irt instruction was clfe&rly evident in the arguments ^Jtesented ,be- 
fore the Supretiie Court, and in the ruling itself. AlthoUgh ap adequate* 



Lau vs. .Nichols ,^14>U>S. at ^69. 
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educational plan consists of more than language instruction, it is cleaf 
that iang'uage must play a central role in any Lau educational plan. 

As identified by the Office for Civil Rights ifi its summer 1975 
document, the target population can be linguisticaU-l;^ clasfid'fied into .the 
following categories: 1) monolingual in a language\ther^ than English; 2) 
dominatxtPHnj^a language other than English; and 3) bilitligual. Each categofy 

, is divided into two major levels: eleme^itary/intiBrmedfate and secondary/ 
For each group, and within eac-h level, the cwerriding concern is tKe acqui- 

•sition of those English language skills that will enable 'the pupils to 

• participate fully and expeditiously in the regular instructional* program of 
the school. Indeed, where bilingual programs are allowed, such inclusion is 
with the clear understanding f hat, the proposed program must not' result in . 
delay in acquisitio^ of English language skills (OCR report, p.' 9).« ^ . 

« Our primary concern, therefore, is that group of children who for a 
variety of r^sons and under a variety of linguistic and social 'circumstances 
has acquired a first language th^t is other than English, and who will be . 
expected to function, in English within the span of the program. Two ques- 
tions are of paramount importance here: In wl\at ways are the acquisition 
(first lariguage) process and the second- language-leSffrning process similar 

i,and in what ways are they dif ferenlf? *, y?hat influence- does the first language, 
exert on the learning of the* second? The research literature provides some 
tentative answers to these questions. ^ . o • . 

^ > A significant part of the literature support© the conclusion that first 
and 'second language acquisition by children follow similar iiourses, These 
investigations have exijlined the order in which parts of the language (such 
as the morphology or .iyntax)^ are acqqired. In 'studies conducted by Dulay 
and Buft (1972, 1973>,j similarities .wefe noted in native and second language 

. •- ■ • ■ > m - ... ■• , 



learning processes. The evidence came frptn speech samples of 100 Spanish- 
spfiiaking children between the ages of five and eight years'. .The, majority of 
second language speech product^n (the Spanish-speaking child learning 




English) exhibited the^same patterns- as werfe found in children learning^ 
English as a first ^or native) language, . 

Natalicio and Natalicio (1971) investigated' the' acquisition of English ^ 

• ■ ' . . • - 

pluralization rules through use of nonsense words, an approach very similar 
to that of B^rko (1958). Native En^ish and nat?.ve Spanish-speaking Chil- 
dren from grades one"' through fhree. and grade ten^w^e used as^subjects. . ^ 
Both groups of speakers, exhibited a similar order of acquisitix)n of -plural- 

ization rules. In a study of word order comparing English-speaking students 

* ^ ^ / ' . * % < 

learning French in Switzerland with native French-speaking children, Erwin 

Tripp (1973) reports similat strategies between t)j«r two groups in the inter- 

pretatio^of NVN (Noun - Verb Noun) sequences. 

Another similarity that has been noted between first and second language 

acquisition is that af over regula^ ization , a process through which irregular 

Uforms (such as teet , . went ) are brought into conformity with the "regular" 

forms, yielding^ deviant forms. Under thi,s pfocess, the plural of foot would 

be rendered (as f oots > (the root ^oot plus the plural marker - s)) ; the past 

tense of _go would be goed Cthe' -root _go -plus the past tense marker -ed).. 

Erwin (1964) and Dulay arid Burt (1972) report the substitution of regular ^ 

verb 4ormS for irregular forms. Gonzalez (in press) observed such fonps a$ 

growed for grown in his study of th^ speech of native Spanish-speakiri^ 

migrant childj&<?R learning English^fen the. elementary school.' This same pro- 

cess was evident in native acquisition of Spanish as exerap^lif ied by sabo for 

se ("I know") and'ero-for soy ("I am," reported in Gonzalez, i968, p. '61). 
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Not all studies report similarity in order of" acquisition between first 
and second language. Cancino, Rosansky, a,nd Schumann (1974) in their st^dy^ 
of learning English as a' sec6nd language by two adults, two adol€S«nts, and 
two children (all of .whom spoke Sp^nish\s a first language), found that 
^one of their subjects followed the native language sequence for acquisition 
of the Negative reported by Klima.^nd Bellugi (1??66) . Hakuta (1974) studied 
the speech delvelopment of a Japanese girl learning English as a Second lan- 
guage. A comparison of English morphological development with Birown'^. 
longitudinal data (1973) led to the conclusion that the Japat^se' subject did 
not follow the ^ame order of acquisition. Gonzalez (1974) noted that his 



native Spanish-speaking subjects were more advanced in question formation 
than the English-speaking children a^ similar chronological levels studied 
by Brewn, Cazden and Bellugi (1969). Based on the available findings, the 
most we can conclude is .that, for those linguistic phenomena that have been 
studied, there do appear to be differences in prder of a(^quisitioti fietwpen 

* ' ■ * ^ 

native and non-native speakers of a slanguage.' The parocesses operating in 

^. , • * ' , ^f*^ 

^tive a.nd non-native language acquisition (such as overregularization) , * 
how6v^r, api)ear to^pply equally Oeli in both situations. Differences be- 
tween first and second language acquisition thus seem to lie in the order of ^ 
acquisition of different aspects of the language (such as plural formation^ 
and.:|not in tjie different. .language-learning strategies used. 



Within second language learning itself, studies sl^ggest that some 

J- ^' ' • 

patterns exist/ Hatch (1974) found siioilar sentiences of acquisition of 
English auxiliary, auxiliaty^+ negative, and auxiliary inversion in ques- 
tions children from different language bapkg^unds, including 'Spanish, 
Japanese, Persian, and French. \Roa^sky, Schumann, and' Cane ino (1974) found 
that^their Spabish-S^^^k^^ subjects acquired the. E^lisTi negaOflLve in* similar 
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stages. Other studies (Fathmap, 1975; Dulay and Buyt,^ 197Aa, 1974b) have 



>4 



focused on difffetent elements of the language and arrived at similar coo-j 

> 

elusions.*. 

The structure of the child/ s^ fit^t language has an impottai\t^^^ear4ng 
on his' learning of his second , language ♦ Through language habits acquired 
as part of hie first language, thp child h^s learyied ascertain way of arti^ 
aulating individual sounds, of arranging sounds ^in sequences,^ and of^ekpressing 
concepts using certain word order". The child's first tendency upon coming ^ 
m contact with the second language will be to filter the^secogid language 

input through, his first language habits and structures, substituting souifts 

* * • • • ' « 

and structures from his first language for those in the new language. Effects 

from the first language can be manifested at the phonological,^ morphological, 

and syntactic jHfevels . Gonzalez (in press) fcites examples of Spanish influence 

on English; #Hakut a (1974) provides examples of Japanese language influence 

oh English. In both cases, modifications in the second language ^English) 

are based^ on the first ^language system, 

*Aside from errors stemming directly from thev first language (interlingual 

interference), errors have been reported in^everal studies which cannot be 

, traced directly to th^ first language* This type of error^ called intralingual 

int\erf erence, results from the structure inherent to the language bein^ learned ; 

as such, it poses problems for the learner regardless of his first language* 

■ ^ ' , ■ . ' • ' 

background* Examples of thisN^n English include i .can to speak French and 
tlake him to do* it ^.(Richards., 1973). Interf ereijgfe from the first language thus^ 
cannot account for all second language' difficulties; prediction of ^^rors on 
the basis of interlingual interference seems to be more successful at some 
levels than others. According to Richards (1^73), this type of prediction* is 
most accurate art the area of phonology least accu|/ate iq"the area of s^njax. 

: ■ '-.I . •■ • \ ■) . 
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Kn important fkctox in learning a second language that is often overlooked 
is that of attitudes toward the iangufge being learned- ^ Lambert and Gardner 
(1972) found that the student's attitude toward the t^rg^4«nguag_e,and its 
nabive speakers was a better predictor" of success than was his l^uistic 
aptitude. The research findings cited in Feenstra (1969) underscore the im- 
portance-o? parental^and teacher 'attitudes /jtoward the second language, Spolsky 
(1969) notes that the' English j^roficiency of '.foreign' students attending American 
universities is significantly related^'tb tb^r desire to identify with speakers 
of English rather than with speakers of their o wr^ ative tongue. Space does 
npt allow the in(Ausidn oLother resiaarch result beairing on ttiis area, Suffice 
^iff to say that language attitude, is a powerful fact^or that^ must be taken into 
account^ in the successful' design and implementation_of any second language^-. _ 
program, . ' . . * ^ ^ 

Equally important in^ second language instructional programs i^the * 
teacher's attitude toward the language background of th«^children learning . . 
the second language. Research by Frender, Brown, dnd^rabert *(1970) , Rosenthal 
and Jacotson'(1968), and Seligman, Tucker, and Lambert (in press) suggests 
that teachers vj|jo are insensitive to local varieties of importa/ht world- lan-^, 
guages begin by acting negatively 'towards the child's variety of the language, ^ 

proceeding to evaluate negatively even the nonverbal performance of * the pupils, 

" , ' * * 

These findings ai?e especially .important 'in view of the history of "English . 
only" instruction that'has dominated the educational treatment of non-English 
speaking minority gropp^n the United States,, They confirm the long-hejd^. 
suspicion th$t language minority student^ failure cinnot be attri^ed solely* 
to linguistic difference')^, ' \ 

Th|e research literature, though extensive, fails to present us with a., ^ 

* * / ' f » 

cohesive and comp-^ehensive view of " language acquisition- and ^econd language 



learning,^ The nature of the research is -such that only one small aspect of 
the totality aW complexity of language is carefully studied at ^a time (the 

~* - " t 

plural morpheme and word order are exampll6s). Th€"^tTrpe~-ofjLijrformation cur-' 

— * 

rently* available can at moS't prox^id^i isolated bits of information whose coiv= 
tribution^to tttet planning, development, and implementation of an acceptable 
Lau eaucational program is unclear. It would be necessary to extrapolate,- 
perhaps dangerously, in^rder to bt;idge the chasm:. between whar we know and \ 
its application to educational solutions, ^ " ^ 

• A great heed exists for studies documenting English language ^diff^ulties 
encountered by all language groups covered under Lau at the diffj^eren^ age 
levels* 'studies aimed at identifying th^ most effective jnethodo^^gie^ for 
presenting both tont^t .material and language under conditions such as would 
be found in Lau programs, are sorely needed, 6ther than intuition^" there is 
little basis for ra^ingi sound decisions regarding which language (English or 

• ' . . . ^ / • . • 

•the language other* than Engliph) would lend itself more readily for presenting 
different content material (science, - math, social science, histiory) , Some 
imp'ortant areas remain virgin territory (acquisition of semantic elements in 

second la^Jguaae learning), whiJ^ others hav^ barely been touched (the ac^uisi- 

'\ ' . ' ^ ^ V • ' -'^ 

tion of • Chinese;. Japanese, and Spanish as first languages), , * 

• * , ' ** 

The Office for C%vil Rights, li^sk Foyce Report of ^uram^er 1975 leaves . 

unanswered some quest^ipns that neeci to be clarified before enforc^ent of Lau^ » 

can take p^ce,. Xhe section doling with the ,detennina[tion of linguistsic 

abilities does not. specify what skills will be measured (pp, 1-2).' Hopefully; 

it will include an assessment o f m skills of listening, speaking, reading, 

? ■ Yy * I ' c 

and writing. This assessment 'should be undetraken by someone linguistically 

/ ( '■ 7] ■ '^ 

-^knowledggable about the languages being aBsessed, preferably a person f/luent 
in the languages, or a team df such-p^rsonjs. v 
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, The use/df the term "functional'' in describing linguistic ability is 
ambiguous. Does it mean sufficient fluency tx> enable the student to parti- 

cipate fully in the ''regular" school curriculum? If this is sd, and if 

» • *»■ 

posession of such fluency eliminates 'any possibility of receiving any in- 
struction in the first language, why assess the first language? 

On page 4, reference is made to "language dominance," yet .the term is 
not defined -anywhere., Does tne terta refer to the pupils* sujjerior abilities 
in'one language'* compared to the other (superior ability in Spanish when com- 
pared to English wouljt^e a definition of Spanish dominant)? Or is the terra' 
being used to refer to 'domains ' in whigih each language is, used (e.g., home, , 
church, school)? Th^--eraphasis on school achievement would seera t;o indicate 
that the first definition. is mote appropriate; 7et , the importance given to 
the environments in which the child u^es each langv^jge argues in favor of the 
Second definition. If it is a combination of these twd, its exact nature 
shoul^ be clearly spelled out. ^ 

Student readiness to make the transition (pp.* 6-7) from a Transitional 
Bilingual Education. (TBE) program to English raises' questions about the basis 
to be used to' make this determination, is this readirtess to be judged on a 
combination of adequate linguistic performance, cognitive gains, and so .forth? 
What al^put the student^ s emotitfnal readiness to make the change? Are th,ere 
any i^^ggested yardsticks (perf oifmance at "grade level" on*yea^-end criterion- 
referenced tests covering t^e different content, areas, performance on somei 
sort of J^nguage ta^asure that incorporates linguistic structures typical of 
the grade level* at the end of the yeai:)3f ^ 
_ The role of ESL instruction fi|Sr monolingual (other than English) students 

^ 16 ^ . 

at the secondary level Cp. 7,/^. section B, option 1) i« not well defified. Is 
ESL instruction intended to be a component of every class, or a compor^ent of 



the program, to be treated as a ^parate content area?' If the former, wil-l 

the expected outcomes be the same ojr^f f er.ent^ from those of 'the students *in 

the "regular" program? Will the' emphasis be on the acquisition of language * 

skills, knowledge, or both? If ESL is a progtam coinponent,^ a subject are^ ' 

like the rest, what provisions will be made^ to integrate the concepts learned 

in oth'er classes with the acquisition of English language skills? . Ttiis type 

^ of interface would certainly accelerate the s'tudentVs entry into the "regular 

♦ 

program and increase his participatioji in it. 

A clarificatioh is needed regarding the meaning of the phrase "while 
combining English with the native l^i^uage as appropriate -Cp . 8>*^j)tion 2)." 
•^Is this "combining" intended as a replacement or as a su^|p:ement . to ESL in- 
struction? Or^ is reference here- to 'a teaching technitive whereby the teacher 
uses whichever language is required to convey the necessary meaning? Does 
'appropriate" refer^ to the teacher's language abili^ties or the student "s need 

Another phrase that seems vague is found on page 8, option 3., TlT^—pt^?^ 
in question is "can operate equa&y successfully in school in English." Do 
"equally" as used here refer jto parallel competence^ in native language an 
English? If so,>4ipw would HILT or iSL instr.uction .develop this paraH^lT^cotir^ 
peten^je, specifically that asp^K referring to the native language?* ' ^ 

the Task Fprce report req^es or sugges|:s^ that instructional personnel ' 
be linguistically/culturally familiar witj^ the background of the 'students to 
be affected (p, 15, under Instructional Personnel Requirements). It is not 
nearly adequate for instructional personnel to be merely linguisticall^Mip' 
culturally familiar with these Aspects ; 'ability in the skill'areas, of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading,^ and writ^^g in both languages involved is critical ' 
for apy teachers engaged, in programs descril^ed in I.A^, i*B., II. A., and part 
of II. B. Familiarity may suffice for ESL instruction, but not for learnjLng ^ 



A- 



situations in which information is to be conveyed using the student *s nativ^e 
language. ^ ^ . * 

On page Ifr^ the impression given is that all skills (language proficiency 
included) can bi^ ^developed through inservice training, and that a given - 



number of contact hour^^^will certify someone as competent in t^ie area. I 
would like to^syggest that at leist with respect to language fluency, compe- 



tency be determined on the bas 



ik of 



examination. I remain unconvinced that 



inservice or preservice trainirig sessions <jf the type conducted in schools 
today can develop fluency in a/ seooncl language for teachers. 

The courts have /provided the opportunity for the initiation of meaningful 
changes in the education of bur children. The Office for Civil Rights report . 
has provided the ^irst step on the long road to full enforcement* of the court 
decision. It is hoped that t^is conference will continue this enormous task 
and provide for .our children l:h^- educational future they deserve. 



: / 
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PANEL VIX;^ Excerpts from Discussants' Remarks 



MR. MARTINEZ: I would like to see those that have -presented papers 



raise question^, fine, and discuss questions aid see if we can find ai^Wers 
to them,. But,- also, what Vo they see as recommendations and how do we apply 
that research information into the practical 'aspects of ^og^^ implementa- 



tion. I haven't heard^too many answers... I would like t.o see the researchers 
make some recommendations. I'' think Dr. Cazden yesterday morning presented 
some good icnings as far as recommendatxons . . - 

In^l^ddition to the microscopic view of the researchers I thitiU we have 
tQ depend very much on (common sense) . As we try new^ things* there are going 
to be errdrs. That is not necessarily a ijesearch approach , but its a prac- 
tical approach. 



I 



DR. TROIKE: Based on the studies' that we've been looking at over the 
past year, the kind of information that we've been gathering ,^ I would say 
that ESL should not be a part of any program at the elementary I6vel, at 
least. And would, in fact, urge that the Guidelines be modified to this 
effect. . . ' » , ' \ " 

One of the problems that does come up in language evaluation... (ih , 
caused by the fact that) many children from non-Engljt^-speaking backgrounds 
brought up in an English-sp'eaking educational environment\have never had the 
opportunity t6 develop literacx^n^ their native language. Ai^^^^^^te^ts that 
are based upon the concept of testing such children through readxh^ affd, 
writing aire quite inappropriate. This is especially true for many Amfe^icatt^ 
Indian languages, some of | which do not yet have well-devel6ped writing 
traditions... . * * 
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.> ahe identification of children raises special problems. HEW released 
a sjtudy a while back which showed that if children are identified and labeled 
as anything, this is going to affect teacher behavior toward them... 

We need to look beyond just wh ether thtte is a language domi nance of a 

non^English variety versus English dominance, and focus instead on wh^t is 

\ , \ ' 

the content of that English capability. And this* is where formal kind^ of 

.\ 

grammatical testing, testing that just looks at grammatical features, arVnot 

• ' * I / . ^ \ ' ' 

Agoing to be adequate... ' . . I \^ 

People in the field have not really, to date, recognized the extent '\ 

o*^ the lack of research. There has been an assumption that it- is there, a^nd 

we only need to pull it together to use it. But thdre^'imply h^ not been 

research .done (on many of these issues); I think that people who Gtxe con- 

cer^ed' with bili^tigiial education in any aspect ^of the field need to create 

pressure and awareness for^more research to be done. 

PANEL VII: Synopsis of Floor Didcussion ' j 

.^The appropriateness va^ inappropriateness of ESL^as a program Component 
at the elementary level was discussed with proponents on both sides of the 
question. ^ ' . • * 
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PANEL VIII ; Intyoductory^ Statement \^ ^ 

:Pimel VJII addressed^topic "8" (see page 4)/ The Principal Investigators 
ware'Mr, Herbert Teitelbaum and Mr, Richard J. Hiller,- Their join-tly 
authored paper wa^. entitled ''Trends 'in Bilingual Education and the Law." 
Serving as Discussants were Mr. Sanford 'Rosen, Legal Director of the Mexican 
American Legal Defence and Educational Fund, and >Ir. Kelly Frels, Staff 
Attorney with Brac^well and Patterson of HoustcJn, Texas. The panelVwas pre- 
•sided over by Ms. Ma^ia Ramirez, member .of the Lkxx Project Advisory Boardv 
Mr. Teitelbaum and Mr. Kilmer's paper is^ repr^duc^^a t^e following pages. 
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TRENDS IN bilingual' EDUCATION AND THE LAW 



Hertert Teitelbaum 
, Richard J. Hiiler 
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Bilingual education, which should be voluntarily introduced into schools 
but .often is not, can be requiredXbf a school district through either state 
legislation, federal legislation and regulations, oi; judicial, decree . This ^ 

paper focuses o n the latter t:wo devices, and ^in particular €wo rec ent eyea ts 

.which haye done njuch to help mud^y already muddy waters surroundii^g the obliga- * 

tions of school districts towards language minority students: The 1975 "Lau 

' ' ' 1 - ' ' V 1 . 

Remftdies" and tl^e case of Otero v. ^{esalCounty Sc^hool District Mo. 51 . 

An Overview of the Case, Law * 

Although court ordered bilingual programs predate Lau v, Nichols , ' that 
case represents the most important judicial bencK^mark for those who advocd^e 
bilingual education as a means toward achieving etiuality in education for JLan- 
guage minority children. The United States Supreme Court unanimously 4^termined 
in Lau that federally funded' school districts must affirmatively pro^de to 
national origin minority students with English language disabilities,- services 
whicb will secure for them equal dccess t6 the instructional program. As is 



^CiVyNo. 7.4-W7-279 -(D. Colo. December 31, 1975)-". 
^414 U.S. 563 (1974). - . 

' ' ' ' ' " ■ 

^The Lau decision was premised on Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
42 U.S.C. S2000d, and its regulations and guidelines, one of which, commonly 
referred to a? the May 25, 1970 Memorandum, require^ that: "Where inability 
to speak and -understand the 'English language excludes national origin-minority 
group children from effective participation in the educational program offered . 
by a school district, the district must take affirmative steps to rectify thd 
language ^deficieftcy in order tg open its iifstructional pijogr^m to these students. 
3,5 Fed. Reg. 11595. In August 1974 Congress enacted 'the Equal Educational Op- 
portunity Act 6f 1974 whicK contains a provision (20 U. S .C .-^ S1703(f)-) which 
codifies into federal legislation the. Supreme Co\irt*s holding 'in Lau, and the 
Mayf25, 1970 Memorandum.' The section states: "No state shall deny equal 

^educational opportunity to an indi'^/idual on account of *his or her race, color-, 
sex, or natiojial origin*, by-(f) the failure by an- educational agency to take 
appropriate action to overcome language barriers that impede equal participa- • 

^ tion by^ its students in its instructional programs.**' Unlike' 42* U.S.C. S2000d 
and its regulations an^ guidelines, the proscription of 20 U.S.C. S1703 applies 
to all schoQl districts regardless of their ^receipt of federal assistance. 

■ . • ■ ' \ 290 



its .practice, the High Court avoided prescribing a particular remedy and., as 
'in all educational rights lawsuits, sent the cdse back to the low^r court to 
forge appropriate relief. In Brown v. Board of Education^ busing was not 
ordered, nor racial ratios fi^ed, nor compensatory programs d6\rised, hor — 
scjaool discipline coded revised. At least in- the first instancev these are 
chores for trial judges. * t ' \ 

Accordingly, the. Supreme Court in Lau did not mandate bilingual education. 

'* \ ' 

Nevertheless, th^re is a developing judicial tretxd, beginning several years ' 
prior to Lau, which points to bilingual education as the appropriate remedy-. ^ 
Fpr example, in desegregation cases involving so-called tri-et]iinic communities, 
bilingual jirograms, of one sort or another were ordered tp compensate for the 

effects. of past ^discrimination. In 1971 in Ur\ited States v.' Texas a federal 

. . . • \ ^ ' ' - 

district c6urt mandarted a comprehensive bilingual program for the San Feli'pe^ 

A- • 

Del Rio Consolidated Independent School District*^af f ecting curri4ulum, staff- 

ing, 'stjudent assignment, classroom organization,^ community involvement,' 

special education, fundii^g, and evaluation. Imple^nentation, however, was ^ 

tied to the availability of adequate federal grants. * / 

^ Other pre -Lau cases, most notatly from Texas ( e.g .^ Arvi&u v. Wa^o 

Independent School District ;^ United States *v. Texas ^ (Austin) contained 

remedial orders mandating bilingual education to secure an equal educational • 

* * • 

opportunity for language minority ypungsters. ' ' 



^347 U.S. 483 (1954). ' . . 

^342 F. §upp. 24-, '27-38 (E.D. Tex. 1971), aff'M per fcuriuin . 466 F.'' 2d' 518 
(5th Cir. 1972). " 

'6 ' • . - ^^ 
373 F. Supp. J.264 (W.D. Tex. 1973)', aff'd in part , rev'd as to ojher issU es, 
495 F. 2d 499 (5th Cir. 1974). *^ ] 

^Civ_^No. 73-3301 (l^.D. Tex. 8/1/73). 

29?'-' ' • 
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• Since Lau , the introduction or s'trengthening of bilingual education 
prbgirams in school districts under court jurisdiction has continued. Serna 
y> For tales Municipal Schools required such programs as the fulfillment of 

9 

the feder al rights of Ch ic ano children living in Portales, New Mexipo, and 
Aspira of New York v. .Board of Education of the City qf New York ,, ordered 
bilingual education, with the consent of the defendents, to meet the e^uca- 
tional ^needs of "Puerto Rican and- other Hispanic school children in that 
^•metropolis. Morgan v,. Kerrigan "^^ and Bradley v. Milliken ,^^ the latter a 

• ' , A ■ , . • . ■ ■ 

desegregatidn, case ih Detroit and the former in Boston, both require^d bilin- 
gual instruction as component parts of the oyerall desegregation plans ordered 
for schools in th/se cities. In Morgan , Judgfe Gftrrity'fe bilingual education 
^mandate derived hot only from the^^ssachusetts Transitional Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act,. but from Lau as well, and extended bilingual programs to Jcindergarten 

/ • ' "12 

and vocational education classes*- .Mosrt recently, in Eva ns v.- Buchanan , the 

Court in adopting a metropolitan desegre'gation pil^an affecting Wilmington, - 
Delaware an^ th^ surrounding suburban school' d|istricts, prohibited the reduc- 
tion of existing bilingual programs and cautioned responsible educational 

of ficialj^. to comply^with federal requirement^ relating to language minorities. 

/ C . ♦ . 



i - - . • • 

^499 l/. 2(1 1147 (10th Cir. 1974). " ' ' _ 

i ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

'972.Civ. 4002 (S.D.N.Y. August 29, 1974); alke . 57 F.R,.D. 62 (S.D.N.Y. 1973); 

■ eS/F.R.D. 541 (S.D.N.Y. 1975^) ; 394 F. Supp. 1161 (^D.N.Y. 1975). - . 

■ i ■ ' •. ■ ^- ■ 

F. Supp. 216,. 242 <D. Mass. 1975), aff d 523 F. 2d 917" (Ist Gir. 1975). " 
^?^402- F. Supp. 1096, 1144\e.D. Mich.- 1975). • * 

Aciv. Nos'. 18i6-1842 (D. Del. May 19, 1576). 
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* Although in Keyea Denver Schbol District > t^o. 1 ,^ the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed portions of the lower c our t^s^ desegregation order 
pealing With Chicane children (the Cardenas J>lw) , it sent- the case back to 
the trial judge for a determination ^s to whether the Lau rights of the 
•Denver' students were being met* The'^ plan rejected by the Tertth Circuit 
clearly was the mo§t far-reaching and comprehensive eVer j)roposed, going well 
beyond, merely bilingual, education even as defined by the Colorado legislature 
m Its recent bilingual Education Act. And, despite the Tenth Circuit's , , . 
ruling that rectifying linguistic, Qultural/and other incomp^tabilities be- 
tween students and schools is not required by the Fourteenth Amendment, .and 
.that bifingual education canhot be a substitute for desegregation, > it did. 
not overrule or limit its pronouncements in the Serna case, which 'it also 
cfecided, or limit the authority of the district 'court upon the remand of the 
case to mandate bilingual programs for stftidents with English la'tfgua,ge problems* 

Looking at the. past five yeaVs of^lrLtig^tion, then, courts have moie^ 
and more relied on' bilingual education as a remedy ♦ Indeed, even the words 
of litaitation found in San Antonio Independent School v, Rodriguez:, •''^ have, 
not stopped courts in ordering bilingual programs once a violation of federal ^ 
law is 'established. . * ' 



13 ^ ^ ' - - ■ 

521 F* 2d 465 (10th Cir* 1975), cert , denied, ^U.S* >46 L.Ed 2d 

657 (1976). That the Supreme /<:ourt declined to review the' Tenth Circuit * 
decision in Xeyes cannot be construed as apprxriral or adoption of the 
" tlpwer court's decisioav The decision not to review a case may- be based 
iipon many factors not the least of which is the congestion of ±he Supreme- 
• Court's dockifet*.' , % ^ ' ' 

' • * - * • ^ 

14 . ^ ^ • ^ . 

411 U.S. 1 (1973). The Supreme Court in Rodriguez said, among other 
things, that developing educational policy does hot fall within a' court's 
expertise. But see ,- Morales v. Shannon,- 516 F. 2d 4II, 414-415 (5th Cir* 
1975). . ^ ' ^ ' * 



/ 
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The Otero Case . 

Mucli controversy is now stirring among educatojrs and lawyers over a 

/Recent decision entitled Otero v. Hesa County Valley ^Ghool pistrict , handed 

.... ' • ' > 

down December 31^ 1975 .by a Colorado federal district court. ' For some, 
0ter6 represents a breach in a consistently well constructed judicial mandate 
for bilingual education. 'Admittedly, the decision should be viewed by pro- 
ponents of bilingual education, aa a; disruption of the momentum deX^eloped -^y-'^^ 
other couris during the 1970/ s; ' In that sfense, Otero is an aberration and 
'should not be construed as a death knel'l to court* o'rdered bilingual e'Sucation. 

Apart from the need 'to place Otero against. the backdrop of the past 
.five years of the ^uccess^s achieved in bilingual education litigation, ^t ^ 



\ 

9 



is crucial to point *out .that the opinion,^ .itself, does not modify* the princi- 
pies established in^ptior -cases . Lau v. ''Nichols , Serna v. Portales , United 
States v> Texas , ' Aspira , and Morgan are- 'alive and well and still governing 

^school boards. Once pkssed the frequent, gratuitous, and injudicious • 

* * ^ ' . ' : \ . 
comments regarding plaintiffs' couijsel and expert witnesses,' anyone reading 

the decision should realize ^hat tfie' Ot^ro court .neither made new law, nor 

narrewly^ ii;terpYeted priot law. Judge Winner only found' that jjlain^tiffs 

did not produce the necessary facts to establish a violation .of^ their edu- 

cational rights as defined in Lau .and Serna , two cases by *rfiich he was bound . 
^ ' • . ' ' 

The Otero plaintiffs^ ten Chicano chi).dr^ each suing through an adult 

parent or guardian, were' either enrolled or'^had drbp'ped out of school. .They 

claimed that^heir rights under title VI and^e^^eqy-al prot^tipn clause of^ 

s^the Fourteenth Amendmei(t to the CojJ^tit/ition of the United States were being 

violated becau^fe the school district did not "take into' aiecount Hheir lip- 

• ' * . ' ^ ' 

guistic and cultural differences," and as a result the students .were 
^'provide[d] an inadequate or. unequal" education. Bfef ore Otero wagydecided, 
.the tenth Circuit in Keyes rejected the Cardenas Plan. - . ' ' . 
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Relying heavily on the language in Keyes that the Constitution does not 

9 

require a school district, to "adapt to the cultural and economic neeSs of 
'minority students," the Otero court predictably found that courts in the^ 
Tenth Circuit were not constitutionally mandated to resolve tlie cultural 
incompatabilities between the Chicano child andi the school by the introduc- 



tion of a comprehensive bilinguaL prog_ram. > '1 



The application ^f Lau and Serna was the only theory available ^to the 

Mesa County plaintiff* school children, -since these decisions were not based- 

on the Constitution but solely on Title VI. However, Judge Winner gutted 

that aspect of plaintiffs ** case by ruling that they'di^'not prove there were 

sufficient students <even pethapis, any students), in the district with' 

English language deficiency to trigger , Lau rights. Choo3ii>g to find the 

defendant schpol district's experts more persuasive, ^the court placed^vir- 

tually no value on a survey presented by plaintiffs through which they 

attempted to satisfy the Sern& standard -<rf>ci«|^nst rating a sufficiently, 

numerous class of students' with English language difficulties. Socio- 

economic deprivation, and not language, the Otero court reasoned was the 

'",» 

barrier to full enjoyment of the educational benefits offered by the school 
district. Simply put, the court determined there were no children in the 
school di3trict who had English language 4^ficiencies for purposes of setting 
in motion the mandate of, Lau. 

' As with all litigation, the discretion of the Otero trial court in 
making factual f indings'^was broad. Althdugh idle speculation as to whether 



Although the^Blipreme Court's opinion in Lau did. not raiie any requirement 
as to numb^S'of eligible children necessary ibplcreate^ights to special 
programs, Justi^ Blacfa^iun's ;cpncurxittg^^^ did, and ^he Tenth"' 
Circuit in &^na onose td%Sbi^trViTT^Qtice Blaokmun's caveat. 
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the Otero outcome would have been different before another jud^ adds nothing 
to one's understanding of the opinion, it. does help put the case in perspec- 
tive. ^Judges obviously differ from one another, and differ most in their 
interpretatibfe of facts. What is unfortunate in Ot^o is not the court's 
view of the law,.»4)ut its interpreta^on of the facts regarding language dis- 
abilities among the plaintiffs. For this reason, ^Otero is of little prece- 
dential value, since factual findings are binding on other courts in but a 
few instances. 




The Lau Remedies: Background 

In the summer of 1975 the U. S. Office of Education and the Office fol 

Civil Rights jointly issued to the heads of state educati9nal^ agencies the 

. . , 16 

findings of its national task fotce, made up of educators predominantly, 

- ' ' ' 

The findings, among other things, outlined tl)e educational approaches found 

to be appropriate "af f irmativef steps" designed to "open the instructional*' 

program" to non-Eng^lish dom'inant 'Students. ' j " 

Where Lau violations have been determined to '5kist in ^ptfool systems 

7 

receiving- federal financial assistance, the school distric^^ are required 

to develop compliance plans consistent with the "Lau Remedies" or demonstrate 

affirmatively* that alternative plans will be "equally effective in ensuring 

. \ - .,17 

equal educational opportunity. • . ^ - » 



■""She "Lau Remedies" Actually bear the following title: HEW Memorandum on 
"EvaluaCaon of Voli/ntary Compliance Plans designed to' eliminate educational 
practices\which deny hon-English 'dominant^ students equal educational' 
' opftortunitV" Smimier 1975. 

■ T ^ 

^^"Conceiv^bly, other metho'ds of achieving the goals set by the "Lau Remedies" 
* exist, but the Office for Civil Rights will accept an alternative approach 



may 



on 



ly if there is a reasonable basis to believe '"that it is at least as^ ef f ecr- , 



tive as the guidance set in the. "Lau Remedies." Letter from Lloyd R. Henderson, 
Direcytor, Elementary and Secondary Education Division, Office for Civil Rights, 
to Rosa Castro Feinberg-, Lau General Assistance Center (B) , School of Education, 
• ^ University of Miami, dated March 15, 1976. , 
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Clearly, these "Lau Remedies," which have received the approval of the 

^ . I 

I 

,Secretary of HEW, are similar in purposeito the May 25,. 1970 Memorandum up- 
held in Lau v, Nichols , and asVsuch, minimally are entitled to'gre^X-wedrgfit^ 
jas an agency ihterpretatioh. An intransigent school board intent on resist- 
ing the "Lau Remedies" as beyond the scope of HEW's powers, ultimately should 
meet the same fate as the San Frartcisco School Board in Lau. 

Preliminary Considerations 

The "Lau Remedies" are< applicable to school districts that are found 
to be in non-compliance with the provisions of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, t;he ilEW regulations promulgated pursuant thereto (^5 C.F;R. 
Part §tp^), and the May 25, 1970 Memorandmn interpreting these regulations. 
But, o*n what Ipasis is a school district determined to be iLn non-cdmpliance? 
Must the strictures of the "Lau Remedies" be adhered to. if a school district 
is to avoid^S'ommitting Lau violations? Are the, "Lau Remedies" ttf'be given 
anyj weight at a]<r in d'etermiiy.ng non-compliancej Expressed otherwise, if- 
the "Lau Remedies" are the remedial standards against which to measure the 
appropriateness of an educational plan designed to eliminate/^st practices 
found unlawful, what is the standard of liability to be applied in deter- 
mining whether past or existing educational practices a^e unlawful? Th6se 
critical questions'are as yet unanswered, but the Lau decision, itself, and 
^OCR compliance reviews, past and ongoing, provide some guidance. 

We know from Lau that school' districts violate Title VI if they fail 

- » 

to take affirmative steps to rectify the English language deficiencies of 

- / • 



18 

■ Supra , n.3. Although OCR*s initial enforcement efforts are fdcused on 
• the 333 Lau districts, identified iivJTanuary 1975, the $cope of th% "Lau 
Remedies" extends beyond these districta. Designation as a Lau district' 
. did not signify, at least from OCR's per^ective,^ a determination of non- 
compliance, but was based upon data^indicamhg a ^probability of violations 




tl^ir national origin minority group children so as. to open tjie instructional 
program to them. Lau also teaches that districts which offer its non-English 
speaking students the same course of instruction provided to its English 
peaking students, violate Title VI. Likewise, it should be apparent, that ^ 
merely offering the standard fare remedial^rograms, designed for and pro- 
vided to underachieving English speaking students, can scarcely constitute 
the "affirmative steps" contemplated by the May 25, 1970 Memorandum. 

But, what of "ESL? Would providing ESL alone x£ all students with 
English language deficiencies enable a school districf^to, escape a finding 
of non-compliance, and, thus, avoid the "Lau Remedies" altogether? The "Lau 
Remedies" find ESL, alone, an inappropriate pr^ogram for 'elementary school 
students and monolingual, non-English speaking, intermediate level students'* 
It Vould seem, then, that giving .these same students only 'ESL would- also 
constitute inadequate "affirmative ste|)s," and thus, violate Title VI. 

In determining whether Title vf violatflons exist where drily ESL is 

\ 

.offered, loc'kl school , districts may be allowed the opportunity to affirma- 
tively show that ESL has proven effective in opening the instructional system 
to students with linguistic deficiencies. This should present for them 
formid||)le .probleifis"^^ since- the burden of proof should be theirs. 

.In assessing the merits aitd effectiveness of ESL,' or other alternative - 
approaches advanced by local school author itifes, OCR in all probability will 
adopt the Same standards as used in its past compliance reviews. That is, 
it will analyze'relevant indicia such as student achievement data; retention. 



19 ' * ' f ' * ~ 

For example,- the New York City public schools (now operating under the 

mandate .V^f a Consent Decree requiring biXiingual education) would have 

been hard pressed to demonstrate that ESL, alone, given since 1954, is 

adequate in vthe face of data substantiating the disproportionately high 

dropout and retention rates, and- disproportionately low Achievement 

scores and graduation rates of its Hispanic students. j 

...<-■ ■ 
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ana drop put rafci^ promotion and ^graduation statistics; and ability grouping 
and tracking. Mpteover, OCR can be expected to evaluate 'the langukge assess- 
ment procedures utilized; the curriculum; staff development;* and evaluation 
. system^ 'used. ' Pfi^at^ individuals seeking to establish a claim und^r. Title 
: VI will be relying on the same itidicia. * • . • ' 



The Force and Effect of th'e " Lau itemed ies" 

^ ^ / 

Whether viewed and applied as a remedial standard or a standard of , / ' ' 

liability, or both, it is ass'umed, of course, that the "Lau Remedies" are 

valid and enforceable. Undoubtedly, sWe recalcitrant school' of ficials ^ill 

challenge such an assumption. The rationale given by at least one school' 

district, the Seattle public schpols, for defying the " Lau Remedies" is 

that failing to publish them in the Federal Register, renders the "Lau 

Remedies", without the "force of law."^° , 

While it is true that statements of general policy, or interpretations 

of general applicability, formulated or adopted by a federal agency must be 

^ 21 

published in the Federal Register, local school districts which have actual 
notice of the " Lau 'Remedies/' are not immunized fro^ sanctions flowing' from 
violations,^ even if the^ "Lau Remedies" remcain unp 




^^Letter froA Peter E. liolmes. Director of OCR to Dr. J. Loren Torxel, Super- 
intendent , 'Seattle Public Schools, -Nqvember 24, 1975. The "force of law" 
generally connotes that which has^ the force and effect of a statute, creating 
legally binding rights and obligations. ' , * . ' 

5 U.S.C. S552 (a) (1) (D)("The Administrative Procedure Act"). See also . 
42 U.S.C. S1508 ("The Federal Register Act") whiph enumerat6s categories of* 
docume'nts required ^ be published in the Federal Register. , 



22 



5 U.S.C. S552 (a) (1) .(E). See, Rodriguez v. Swank, 318 F. Supp. 289, 295 
(N.D. Ill: 1970) aff'd '403 U.S. 901 (1971) (welfare , case) ? Kessler v. F.C.C. 
326 F. ^d 673, 690 (D.C. Cir. 1963);' U.S. v. Aarons, 310 F. 2d 341 (2d Cir. 
1962). , • ■ - - 
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Considering that the " Lau Remedies" have been widely disseminate^, it 
is difficult to imagine that of fending school officialwill be abAe to 
assert successfully lack ,of actual notice. The courts have consistently^ 
refused to follow blindly the requirement of publication in the Federal 

Register in circumstances when to do so would amount' to a wooden application 

23 V V ' 

of the rule. *\ 

' One may be permitted to wonder why the " Lau Remedies" have yet to be v 

published in the Federal Register. The May 25, 1970 Memorandum at issue in 

Lau- was published with dispatch in July 1970. Neither OCR nor the U.S. 

Office of Education has offered any reason why publication has not been 

effected, except to represent, when pressed, that publication is imminent. 

Recent pronouncements by OCR (March 15, 1976)\ indicate that the ""' Lau 

• - 24 * 

Remedies will ap>pear shortly in* the Federal Register." ^ ^ 

OtR has stated that it is "not using the /Lau Remedies* as a regulation 

with the fOTOft, of law," but that £he "Lau Remedies" are "entitled to weight 

as an agency interpretation" and are to be considered "guidance having a 

^ ' ' ' ' 25 * • ' . ^ 

uniform ^rpose as the May 25 Memorandum." Whether labeled a guideline, 

/ ' . ' ' ' ' ^ 



^•^•^horpe V. Housing Authority of Durham, 393. U.S. 268, 276 (19ft9) (upholding 
a HUD Circular not published in the ^'ederal Register requiring notice to^ 
tenants residing in federally assisted housing projects prior «to- their 
eviction-X; Like v. Carter, ^8 F. 2d 798, 803-804 (8th Cir. 1971) (reject- 
ing arguments that the HEW .Handbook of Public Assistance Administration 
. did not have the force and effect of law because it was not published in 
.the Federal Regist^er); Andrews v. Knowlton, 509 F. ?H, 898, 905 (2d Cir., 1975) 
(suggesting .that distribution of a federal agency pplicy under the auspices 
of that agency may be sufficient in, lieu of publication in the Federal 
Register). . | / * . 

24 ' * 

Letter from Henderson to Feinberg, supra, n. 17. 
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Letter from Holmes to Troxel, supra, 



n. 20,^ 
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or an agency interpretation entitled to great weight, or a regulatiort l^avii^ 
the force of law, it is pristine clear that school districts are not, free to 
disregard them. 

1 ■ '1 

. There is ample reason to believe that the courts will rely heavily on > 

' ' 1 ' 

the standards set forth -in the " Lau Remedies," The Lau decision must be 

read not only as upholding the (May 25, 1970 Memorandum, but as reaffirming | 

• I ' 

the authority of HEW to issue and enforce reasonable interpretative ^ guide- ' j 

lines consistent with the mandate of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Righlts Act * , \ 

prohibiting national origin discrimination in federally assisted schools, 

The unanimous ruling in Lau f'irmly buttresses HEW's authority to "fix the 

terms on which [the Federal Government's] money allotments to the states 

shall be disbursed." And, Justice Stewart, in his Concurring opinion re- 

marked, that, "the Department has reasonably ajid consistently interpreted 

paragraph 601 [Title VI] to require affirmative remedial efforts to give 

siJecial attention to linguis*tically deprived children," \ . 

\ ■ '^'^ . V ' ■ - 

Scnool districts will have difficulty convincing the courts that the , 
^ 'Lau Remedies" are unreasonable or inconsistent with Title'VI, Programmatic 

o^Jtions are presented, bilingual education is not, strictly speaking, mandated 

' '26 - ' * . 

"as the only possible appro'ach to compliance," and alternative educational 

programs are to be considered and accepted 'if shown to be.equaJLly effective! 

If viewed as a federal agency interpretation, the* "Lau Remedies", will not be \^ 

upset unless they are found ,to be plainly erroneous, * 

In' the past, in the context of school, desegregation cases, courts relied 

heavily on^analogoua H^W s^tandards in formulating_j>elief , HEW's Office of 

Education first issued desegregationsguidelines in April 1965, which "fixed 



the minimum standards^ to be used in determining the qualifications for"^ 

» 27 

^chpols applying for federal financial aid/' School districts were given 
several choices for satisfying Title VI r^equirements* The courts consistently 
attaclied great* weight to these guidelines. , ^ " 

In 1966, 'and again in 1968, HEW issued revised guidelines relating to 

'schob-l 4esegregation,. and again courts accorded them "serious judicial defer- 

* ° ' - ^ ' 28 

en'ce, respectful consideration, and great weight,", albeit refusing to 

afcdicate their constitutional responsibilities to HEW entirely. 

^ ' CONCLUSION 

^ Bilingual-bicultural educatioli is a Relatively new phenomenon to both 
courts and legislatures. Creating new legal rights and duties predictably 
also Vi'll create uncertainties. Despite Otercy ^and the April 8th Henderson^ 
memorandum, a clear trend has been established obJ.igating school, authorities 
to adopt bilingual programs as a means to secure for language minority 
school children an equal educational opportunity. 
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y singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate School District, 3^8 F. 2d 729, 
^ 730, n.6 (5th Cir. 1965). 

United States v.: Jefferson County Board of Education, 380 F. 2d 385, 390 
(5th Cir.) (en banc) , cert, denied sub. n6m . Caddo Parish School Board v. • 
United States, 380 U.S. 8A0 (1967). See also, Kemp v. Beasley, 389 F. 2d 
178, 185 (8th Cir. 1968); Whittenberg v. Greenville County School District, 
298 F. Supp. 784 (S.C'.D.C. 1969). 
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PAWEL VlII? Excerpts from Discugsant^^ Remarks ' ^ - c 

MR. ROSEN: The major point to wliich I would add a little more emphasis 
is the fact that when you deal with a/feubject such as bilijpfgual education, 
ink you delude yourselves if you attempt to treat it^ as a non-political . 



issue or a non-legal issue./. 

There is a very close analogy between (the legal and political aspects 

of bilingual education) and Brown vs. the Board of Education in 1954, known 

/ * I . - 

as Bifijvm I, and Brown vs. the Board of Education in, 1955, known as Brown 11* 

and its progeny. ^ At be§€' we*ve reached Brown I with respect to bilingual ' 

education. We We fpund out in the context of the Lau case that tliere is a 

violation of law, not Constitutional violation... ^ 

It is very important that (advances in\ the legitimization "^bf bilingual 

.education^) not occur. bV just mefe chance. A good deal of focus has to be 

on' the possibility of additional adtion wi*tljiil the Congtess.;. A great deal 

more attention must be given to (lobbying) irl the. legislative bodies of the 

states... Additionally, however, we must-^not forget thi courts. We can't 

stop going to the courts to attempt; to implement bilingual" education, though 

we must take mgre- care in selecting those cases through which w^ attempt to 

bring these issues'-to judicial^^ fruition. . . One other forum cannot be ignored 

— that of the school board itself. 4 ' , 

, MR. FRELS: t do not feel that lawyers should make policy decisions 

for school boards... . * * 

' M . " * ^ 

-^e law doesnlt require biliingual programs for (ErfgliBh- language 
deficient school children)* It requires programs which , will- remedy ^^^^^ 



deficiencies so that the student will be able to meaningfully parf&ipate' 



in educational programs of the district. 
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..'.Too many tunes I think that lawyers, particularly civil rights • 

^ Xawyers^j^i^laintiff 's lawyer^, tend^ to forget that there is a first step of 

\ identifying the students who have these language deficiencies to the ext^t 

that' the^.^re unable to* sp^ak or to understand "^glish so that they can 

roedningftSi^ ^^participate in the educational program. Too many times we go 

<. * ' 
, . ■ , . \ 

to the, second step of the remedy/.. 

The problem in providing {bilingual programs for a very few children) 

is that the remedy will probably involve transporting those students to some 

other part of the district where you can concentrate students in sufficient. 



numbers to be economicfl. School districts must be careful in doing ^is 
so that irt concentrating national origin groups in schools tfhey cannot be 

■ . ■ ' , - - ~ - ■ ' \ 

later -accused of racial or ethni^ discrimination, sr. , ^ 
Another pro'^lem is' that bilingual teachers, in being mostly from the 

same national origin group as the students whom, t.hey will teach (can be the 
^t- cause of\ still "further ethnic coilcentration) . . . , 

I agree that th'e major focus in bilingual education will change. from 

. ^ ' . :. - ■ ■ ' 

the courtroom to the statehouse and locaT school district. %ltB success 
~there will depend on) whetljer "^educators are ^able 'ttf produce validated studies 
'^to show that students (actually need special programs alid what those pro-ams 

should be) . ' , , 

: , . ' \ . " , 

^ ' - . ;' • - ' 

PANEL VIII: Synopsis of FloprfPiscussion " . ' 

' » - " *• 

The issue of whether' the Lau principle might be extended to covet 

speakers of non-sta:ndard English dialects was discussed wi^ihout complete^ 

/« - ^ ' 

resolution. 

Participants agreed that there was need not only, fbr assessment instru- 
ment^' development, but also for case study research to sut)'6tahtiate .the 



f 
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benefits of comprehensive bilingual/bicultural programs such as %hat advocated' 
by the Cardenas Plan. , . 

The issue of racial concenuration raised by Mr. Frels did not seem to 
^pose at]r insurmountable problem. 
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SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE POLICY RECOMME^JDATIONS : I^S AND DON' TS 

Do's , - . ' ^ 

^" . I ' _ ♦ 

i Ifi was often pointed out that meaningful community involvement was 

■ ' ' • . . • I • - ' ' . 

critical^ to the success of ^ny bilingual program (Torres, Elm, Gallo) . The 
coinraunit;^. must be informed about the program alternatives available to their 
children, 'apd they must participate in the articulation of the philosophy 
upon which tfhe bilipgual ^program (e.g., trahsitional vs. maintenance) will 
be baSi^d. ^ , 

The community as an information resource regarding the minority culture 
must also be involved in the inservice training? of bilingual/bicultural staff 
(Cazdews, ,Pere25) . More minority ^achers, not paraprof essidnals , must be 
hired because of their basic qualification of cultural compatibility (Cazden, 
Chavez). Such cpmpatibility is liot only beneficial to' the educational (Laos^i) 
and emotional' (Escobedo) development of minority students, but aTso^ an 
efficient means to tl^ .inservice bicultural education of non-minority colleagues. 
Teacher training institutions must expand and legitimize theiV biH!ngual/ 
bicultural programs (Pex:ez, Taylor). ^ « 

Teachers should adapt to the interactional^ styles of tWeir students • 
(Cazden, Laosa)^. They shot^ld create alternative participant structures as . . 
part of^^ continuous "ethnographic monitoring.^^ They should also utilize 
multisensory instructional mo4es — adapt the classroom environment to the 
student J not vzce versa. ^ ^ 

Professionals in education "should make a greater effort to keep* informed 
about each, other's activities, particularly in curriculum development 
(Cazden, Chavez, Young). Practitioners must articulate their needs to* the 
research community (Cervantes) . . ^ 
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Minority cultures are not hombgeneous any more than thje dominant 
culture is. Therefore, bilingualA>icultural programs need to be designed 
for or adapted to local needs • Mass produced materials are at best cultural- 
ly meaningless (Caajden, Xlm) . No single instructional strategy can be best 
for every classrQom (Laosa, Ramirez). 

In attempting to implement culturally responsivfe programs avoid 



excessive examination of the^child*. It is the "classroom environment that * 

needs to be analyzed .and altered (Cazden). @. 
> - * ' ' «^ . 

The Field Sensitive/Field Independent ^construct is «till too under- 
researched to be used as a model for program design (Caid^n, Ramirez). 

ESL should be avoided at the elementary level. There are sound reasons 
, / ' > . ' 

for considering it a very ineffective and potentially harmful instructional 

V . , ' . ' • ^ - * 

methodology (De Avila, Milaa, Trolke). ^ 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 



Research 



^Language dominance and language proficiency are concepts which require 
detailed sociolinguistic analya'is and description (D^ Avila, Milan^J^roike) . 



Such description would provide valuable insight into the phenomenomt of second 
language acquisit iron -by minority language school children. ^ 

Cross-ct^ltural ^psychology lacks' adequate ajid consistent models for th^' 
description of' culturally-based learnJtflg behaviors (Cervaijf es) . 

TK^re ^s need for longitudinal studiesVof^s^lterriAtiv.e bilingual models 
based on different learning^ and instructional theories' (Cazden, Escobedo, 
Young) . ^ < ' 

/ There is need for detailed ethnogra^pjiic research into the^sociocultural 
determinants of school children's behaviors (Laosa) . 

Case studies of successful bicult;ural inservice training program^, are 
needed (Cazden) • 



Development ^ ^ ' 

'Silingual curricalum materials are sorely needed, particularly for 
transitional and maintenance programs (Chavez, Young). ^ ' 

SI • 
^ ^ gram models should be developed and tfested 

« "* »■ 

(Young). ' , ^ ' ; 

. 

Competent language assessment 'instruments based on sound socio linguis- 
tic theory ?are needed (De A^>iLa, Frels, Troike) . 

General " *^ 

Portions of th^ Lau ^Remedies should be *,clayif ied in wording and intent 
(Lum, Gonzalez). , • 



The body of judicial precedents for mandated bilingual program^ should 

be iticreased through * suitable test cases '(Teitelhaum and Killer). Organized 

« 

lobbying for the cause of bilingual/bicultural education should be pursued 



at the statehouse and school board. 
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